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Picarp vs. Prescorr. 


Opinion of the District Court of the City and County of Philadelphia, 
delivered by Judge Jones. 


This is a motion to set aside a Writ of Fi. Fa. upon the payment 
of the costs of the writ—the defendant having entered security in the 
nature of special bail for stay of execution during thirty days, accord- 
ing to the 4th section of the Act of 16th June 1836, relating to ex- 
ecutions. 

The Judgment it appears, was rendered and the damages assessed 
on the 26th of March 1842. ‘The writ of fi. fa. was issued on the 
31st of March, which was five days after the judgment. Special 
bail was entered on the 2d of April, which was seven days after 
the day of the rendition of this judgment, and this motion was made 
on the 17th of May, which was more than twenty days after the 
expiration of the period for which the defendant would have been 
entitled to stay of execution had the bail been entered before any ex- 
ecution had been issued. 

The defendant did not give security for the money during the thir- 
ty days under the same section of the act, but within twe weeks of 
the judgment, viz: on the 7th of April he made an assigament of all 
his property for the benefit of creditors. The persons therefore who 
are chiefly concerned in this motion, are the creditors interested un- 
der this assignment, and the plaintiff in this execution. 

In addition to these facts, the plainuff ciies upon another, viz: that 
the costs of the execution have not been paid, although the defendant 
says he tendered or offered to pay them within thirty days, but the 
Prothonotary declined to receive them. 

A defendant who enters bail under this section immediately upon 
the rendition of the judgment against him and before any execution 
is issued thereon, has a strictly legal right to a stay of execution dur- 
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ing thirty days, and he may therefore, during that period, if he sees 
fit, confess a judgment in favour of another creditor without stay of 
execution, or he may, as was done in this case, make an assignment 
of all his property for the benefit of other creditors, and thus eflectu- 
ally prevent the plaintiff in the judgment from executing it, except 
upon his person. 

jut if the deft. delays to enter special bail until after an execution 
has been issued, the case is materially changed. The plf. is not oblig- 
ed to delay issuing process of execution a moment after the judgment 
has become abs iute, unless the defendant has given him the security 
which the law requires. If therefore the plaintiff issues such process 
immediately, it is perfectly regular, and upon its being lodged in the 
hands of the Sheriff, he acquires a lien upon the defendant’s goods, 
which cannot be devested by the mere act of entering speci ial bail 
afterwards, nor in any other way except by some act or default of 
the plaintiff, or by the act of the Court in setting aside the process so 
issued. But if application be made to the Court to set aside the pro- 
cess, some ground must be laid or some terms offered which shall 
justify the Court in setting aside process regularly and properly is- 
sued in due course and with full authority of law, under which the 
plaintiff has acquired an important right. 

It was upon this view of the matter, the 87th rale of this Court was 
adopted. We do not refuse to allow a defendant to enter special bail 
merely because he has neglected to offer it until an execution has been 
sued out against him; because the equity of the act extends to such 
a case, although the letter of it does not.—Nor do we set aside an 
execution as matter of course and without terms and at any time 
within the thirty days, because not only the defendant has lost his 
legal right by his delay, but the plaintiff has acquired a lien upon the 
defendant’s goods. s it would be inconvenient in practice to 
interpose at any time and in ev ery stage of the proceedings, and set 
them aside on the defendant’s motion, and he has no right to ask the 
Court or the opposite party to submit to inconvenience which he 
could have prevented by entering security without delay. 

Accordingly, this Court has declared by the rule before mentioned, 
that if the defendant intends to enter special bail for the stay of exe- 
cution during thirty days, he shall enter it within seven days from the 
rendition of the judgment, and if an execution has been issued, the 
defendant shall pay the costs of the writ and of the proceedings un- 
der it:—Yet if the defendant has allowed seven days to elapse from 
the rendition of the judgment, he may still enter absolute security for 
the sum recovered, at any time within thirty days from the rendition 
of the judgment and thereby obtain a stay of execution during the 
period ailowed by law in such a case. 

The Court has also made a still further restriction in case of testa- 
tum writs of execution; for in such cases, if the defendant allows 
seven days to elapse from the rendition of the judgment, without 
giving either special bail or security for the money, the Court will 
not set aside the execution upon any terms:—nor will they set aside 
an execution if the defendant delays to offer security until after the 
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Sheriff has made the money upon the writ. These regulations pro- 
ceed, as has been said already, upon the idea, that defendants have 
not a strictly legal right to stop an execution, unless they enter secu- 
rity before it has been issued, according to the section of the act 
under consideration. 

It does not appear in this case, whether the Sheriff made a levy 
upon the execution before the security was entered, or afterwards 
and before the return day of the writ; nor can we say from the facts 
before us, how the decision of this question will affect the interest of 
the plaintiff, or of the creditors provided for by the assignment. But 
as to the question which we are called upon to decide, the opinion of 
the Court is adverse to the motion of the defendant. 

The execution was regularly issued, and for aught that appears, 
may still be enforced against the defendant. The security was not 
entered within seven days of the rendition of the judgment. In the 
case of a judgment rendered on a Saturday, as most of our judgments 
are, special bail for a stay of execution under this rule of Court, must 
at the latest, be entered on Friday of the week following, which gives 
the defendant a week inclusive of the day of the rendition of the judg- 
ment, for giving such security. But in addition to this reason, there is 
another, which is fatal to the application. ‘The thirty days during which 
the defendant was entitled to a stay of execution, have elapsed, and the 
setting of it aside therefore, can do the defendant no good: it will not 
give him a stay of execution for any time to come, which is the ob- 
ject of the section. If the defendant had not made an assignment of 
his property for the benefit of other creditors, and if he were now to 
offer security for the money for stay of execution during the period 
allowed upon the sum recovered, we could not receive it. It would 
be idle therefore, to set the execution aside, under the idea of giving 
the defendant.a benefit: for he would not only be obliged to pay the 
costs of the execution, but would be liable to other process of execu- 
tion which might be forthwith issued against him and executed im- 
mediately. If therefore, we could not set aside this execution upon 
security given, so as to benefit the defendant, whose relief alone is 
contemplated by this section of the act, we cannot do so, without se- 
curity, for the benefit of other persons whom this provision of the law 
was not designed to benefit. Besides, as the motion is an appeal to 
the equitable consideration of the Court, in a case where the defen- 
dant has lost his legal right by delay, we do not think it would be either 
just or equitable, to allow the defendant to defeat the plaintiff of a 
legal advantage, by entering security in the nature of special bail, 
not for the purpose of having the opportunity to procure security for 
a stay of execution during the usual period, but with the design to 
transfer to other creditors an advantage which the plaintiff has ob- 
tained by his diligence. Rule discharged. 











CONSTABLES AND JUSTICES. 


Actious agatust Constables and Justices of the Peace. 


By the Common Law the officer who merely executed the war- 
rant of a cst though compellable to do it, (8 Barn. & Ald. 
311,) was responsible, as well as the magistrate, if the magistrate 
acted without jurisdiction. (3 Barn. & Ald. 307, 301; 8 Johns. 55- 
6; 4 Med. 347-9, Crump v. Holford; 8 T. R. 4240, Brown v, 
Compton.) The stat. (24 Geo. 2, c. 44) altered this rule, (1 Bl. rep. 
563.) Our act 21 March, 1772, 1 Smith’s Laws, 364, is nearly in 
the words of that statute (3 Ser. & R. 296, Slocum v. Perkins,) and 
has received the same construction except a trifling relaxation (4 
Binn. 20, Nutchell v. Cowgill.) as to the form of notice (5 Ser. & R. 
301, Jones v. Hughes.) The act provides for honest but mistaken 
conduct (5 Ser. & R. 301.) The statute identifies the act of the 
officer with that of the justice, if done in obedience to the warrant 
(4 Barn. & Ald. 309, per Bailey) and it is of no moment to the Con- 
stable how the J. P. has proceeded if he has his sanction (3 Binn. 
219, Kerlin v. Heacock,) and the bare production of the execution 
issued by competent authority is enough (6 Binn. 124-5, Paul v. 
Vankirke.) ‘The officer has nothing to do with the magistrate or 
his want of jurisdiction (5 Ser. & R. 301-2,) as if he command him 
to execute his warrant in G. which is out of his jurisdiction (5 East 
237-8, Milton v. Jenner.) Public policy in these cases protects the 
oflicer and confines the remedy of the party aggrieved to the magis- 
trate, both in cases where the magistrate has no jurisdiction and 
where the warrant granted is improper and a nullity (2 Bosq. & 
Pull. 161-2, Price v . Messenge ri,s.C. 3 Esp. N. P. C. 96, 101,) for 
the jurisdiction of mel magistrate cannot be tried in an action against 
the officer (3 Esp. N. P. C. 98, 100.) These are cases therefore in 
which it is proper to demand a copy of the warrant, and if granted, 
the J. P. may and properly should be sued alone (3 Barn. & Ald. 
309.) But if the J. P. command a legal thing, and the Constable do 
an illegal thing, he is not justified, as if he execute it out of the 
jurisdiction (5 East 237-8, Milton v. Green,) for obedience is the 
condition of protection (8 Burr 1761, 1742,) and if the Justice can- 
not be liable, the officer is not within the protection of the act (B. N. 
P. 24, 3 Burr 1768; 2 Phil. Ev. 254-5-6, Bill v. Oakly.) So if the 
J. P. commanded to seize sugar, and the officer seize sugar, tea and 
nails (2 Bosq. & Pull. 160,) or if he commanded to take the goods 
of A. and he take B.’s goods (3 Barn. & Ald. 307,) or to take up 
loose and disorderly persons, and he take up a woman of good 
character (1 Bl. Rep. 663.) In these cases it is not necessary to de- 
mand a copy of the warrant (3 B. & A. 307.) In short if the war- 
rant be legal, and obeyed, neither is liable: if legal and disobeyed, 
the officer only is liable; if illegal and obeyed the magistrate only 
is liable; if illegal and disobeyed, both are liable. The case in 1 
P. A. Browne’s Rep. 343, Osborne v. Burkets is not law. The 
limitation of six months for bringing this action is meant for the benefit 
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of those who mean well, but do wrong. And although both the J. 
P. and Constable be liable, still they are protected after six months 
(3 Barn. & Ald. 308-11,) as where the warrant directed a search 
for black cloth, and the officer took cloths of other colours, and re- 
fused to tell the owner of the house whether he had a warrant (2 
Barn. & Ald. 619, Smith v. Witshire,) and this limitation need not 
be pleaded (9 Ser. & R. 14, 15.) (Quere? Does this act extend to 
replevin and cases where the Constable acts without warrant (Ham. 
Part. 252, 6 East 283; Fletcher v. Wilkins, 3 Esp. N. P. C. 226; 
Postlethwait v. Gibson, 3 Esp. N. P. C. 98, 100.) See on this sub- 
ject 2 Sand. Pl. and Ev. 694-5, and cases there cited. 





ACTS OF ASSEMBLY, SESSION 1841-2. 


Courts. 


A further Supplement to the act entitled “An Act to establish the District Court for the 
City and County of Philadelphia,” passed the twenty-eighth day of March one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-five, and for other purposes. 


Section 1.—The 2d section of act of March 28, 1835 construed to embrace actions of 
scire facias on Mechanics’ Liens. 

That the second section of the Act to which this is a Supplement, 
shall be construed to embrace actions of scire facias on liens of me- 
chanics and material men under the act of June 16, 1836, entitled 
an act relating to the lien of mechanics and others upon buildings, 
and under any other act extending the provisions of the said last 
mentioned act, and all former proceedings in said court, so far as 
they are founded on such construction, are hereby confirmed. 


Section 2—Second section declared to embrace all actions on bail bonds, bail in error, 
bonds of sureties for stay of execution, actions against special bail, and on insolvent bonds. 


That the second section of the act to which this is a supplement is 
hereby declared to embrace all actions brought in the said court on 
bonds or recognizances of bail in error, or bonds of sureties for stay 
of execution, and is hereby extended to all actions brought in the said 
courts on bonds or recognizances of special bail, or bonds given by 
debtors and their sureties with the condition presented in the sixth 
section of the Act of the sixteenth of June one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, entitled “an Act relating to Insolvent Debtors.” 


Srcrion 3.—Copy of Mortgage dispensed with in actions of Sci Fa. on Mortgage, 
Sci. Fa. to state date of recording of Mortgage. 


In any action of Scire Facias upon Mortgage, it shall not be 
deemed necessary for the plaintiff to file in the office of the Protho- 
notary of said Court, a copy of the Mortgage, to entitle him to enter 
a judgment under the second section of the act to which this act is 
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a Supplement.—Provided, that the writ of Scire Facias shall contain 
a statement of the date of the recording of said Mortgage, and pro- 
vided also, that the plaintiff shall have complied with the other requi- 
sitions of said act. 


Secrion 4,—Narr in lieu of filing a copy of Assignment where the plaintiff sues as the 
Assignee of original holder. 


Where the plaintiff in any action brought in said Court sues as 
assignee in fact or in law of an instrument of writing for the payment 
of money, it shall not be deemed necessary for him to file in the of- 
fice of the Prothonotary of said Court, a copy of any assignment of 
said instrument, in order to entitle him to enter judgment under the 
second section of the act to which this act is a supplement.—Provided, 
that the plaintiff shall within two weeks after the return day of the 
original process, have filed in the office of the Prothonotary a suffi- 
cient declaration setting forth the grounds of the plaintiff’s claim and 
of the defendant’s liability. And provided also, that the plaintiff shall 
have complied with the other requisitions of the said act. 

Approved the 12th day of March 1842. 





Ricchanics’ Wiens. 


The following section of an act of Assembly, approved March 
13, 1842, will be found important to those having Liens (for mate- 
rials or labour), upon buildings. It will be found in the 3d_ section 
of an act to legalize the proceedings in the Court of Common Pleas 
of Adams county, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the eighteenth section of an act entitled 
an act relating to the Lien of Mechanics, and others, upon buildings, 
passed the sixteenth day of June, A. D. 1836, (requiring the publi- 
cation of the writ of scire facias by advertisement in daily or 
weekly newspapers,) is hereby repealed. 





MWecisions in Bankruptcy. 


1. After a decree, Bankrupt may enter into business, and hold 
property subject to contingency of discharge. C.C. U.S. Boston, 
Mass., in James Vila’s case, Story J. 

2. The Court has no authority to make allowance to Bankrupt; 
assignee may do so within $300, and may pay bankrupt for services 
in taking charge of property. Jb. 

3. Personal property belonging to wife (unless protected by some 
express or implied trust, excluding wearing apparel and mourning 
rings,) belong to the creditors, and must be returned in the inven- 
tory if creditors insist upon it. 1b. 
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4. If the father has, while insolvent, presented watches to his 
sons, although the property of the watches is in the sons; they must 
account to the assignee for so much as was paid by their father for 
such purchase. 10. 

5. The Court has authority to order sale of the whole or any part 
of Bankrupt’s property even before decree, by his consent, but due 
notice should be made by commissioners under direction of Court. 
Ib. 

6. Decree of Bankruptcy does not entitle petitioner to discharge 
from imprisonment on execution, on which he was committed before 
application filed. C. C. U. 8S. Boston, Mass., Cheyney’s case, 
Story J. 

Quere ? Whether the discharge will not relate back and render 
intermediate imprisonment unlawful. 

7. Property of Bankrupt passes to assignee absolutely by decree, 
and whether he obtains a discharge or not, is distributable among 
his creditors. 1b. 

8. Judgment creditor enjoined from committing Bankrupt to pri- 
son where his attendance was necessary to the assignee. D. C. U.S. 
Boston, G. T. Wenthrop’s case, Sprague J. 

9. Debtor surrendering the whole of his property, even to the 
pressing importunity of his creditors, is an act of bankruptcy, and 
entitles creditors to a decree under involuntary clause. Judge 
Randall, case of Breneman on application of his creditors, May 21, 
1842. D.C. U.S. Philadelphia. 

10. The mere filing of a creditor’s bill, without an injunction or 
subpeena, gives the complainant no such lien on the equitable assets 
of the Bankrupt, as would prevail over the rights of the assignee 
under the Bankrupt Law. Charles Smith’s case, before Conkling, 
Judge, D. C. N. D. New York. 

11, By the bankrupt act the District Court of the United States 
are possessed of the full jurisdiction of Courts of Equity over the 
whole subject matters which may arise in bankruptcy. C.C. U.S. 
Boston, John S. Foster’s case, Story J. 

12. A Lien in Equity is not a property in a thing itself, nor does 
it constitute a right of action for the thing itself. Jd. 

13. An attachment on mesne process, is at most a contingent 
security to satisfy the judgment of the creditor if he ever obtains 
one. Jb. 

14. A foreign attachment like every other remedy, is liable to be 
defeated by any act that bars or takes away the remedy, or right to 
judgment under it. Jb. 

15. In case of attachment of bankrupt’s property on mesne pro- 
cess, before the proceedings in bankruptcy are instituted, a discharge 
before judgment in said suit is pleadable in bar to that very suit, and 
will prevent creditor from completing his attachment by judgment. Jb. 

16. All the property of a bankrupt is divested out of him, and 
vests in the assignee by a decree, and relates back to the filing 
of petition. Jb. 

17. No attaching creditor by a mere race of diligence, while the 
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bankrupt proceedings are in progress, will be permitted to overreach 
and defeat the just rights of the other creditors, or the right of the 
bankrupt, if entitled to a discharge, to plead the same in bar of a 
judgment in such suit. 1d. 





Practice in PBankrupten. 


The Rules established by the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, together with the forms of peti- 
tions, notices, orders, &c., and the act establishing the Bankrupt 
Law, having been published in a neat form, under the direction of 
the Clerk of that Court, we shall not burden our first number with 
them, but in lieu thereof, we have thought the following short 
synopsis of the practice in that office, and before the commissioner, 
might be found serviceable to practitioners who reside at a distance, 
and others who have not acquired by experience a knowledge of 
the routine of business in this Court in Bankruptcy. 

Upon voluntary applications, which are the most usual and the 
first in order, care must be taken to have the petition drawn up ac- 
cording to the form designated by the Court, stating the residence, 
the present and late occupation of the petitioner, and must be sworn 
or aflirmed to and signed before a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 

The schedule attached to the petition must state the residence of 
the creditors of the Bankrupt particularly, and a full and accurate 
inventory and description of all the estate, rights and credits of the 
petitioner; cach schedule to be signed before the Commissioner. 

The petition, together with a duplicate of schedule B. (Rule 4.) 
may be filed by the applicant, or his attorney who must be an at- 
torney of this Court, or may be transmitted by mail (postage paid,) 
to the Clerk of the Court—as the personal attendance of the peti- 
tioner is unnecessary. In all cases a deposit of five dollars is made 
with the Clerk at the time of filing the petition, to meet the expense 
of filing, publishing notices, &c. The notices are in all cases pub- 
lished by the Clerk. Proof of the publication of notice is required 
to be filed in the Clerk’s office before the day appointed for the 
hearing. 

Upon the day of hearing, a Decree of Bankruptcy is made of 
course, unless the petition be withdrawn by the applicant, or suf- 
ficient cause shown by creditors. The petition is referred to a 
commissioner to take proof of debts, &c. and the assignee ap- 
pointed. ‘The petition is then placed in the hands of the commis- 
sioner, who generally notifies the applicant and (by rule) the assig- 
nee, of his appointment, and it then becomes his duty, when called 
upon by the petitioner, and the fees paid, to send reasonable notice 
to each creditor, of the time and place fixed for hearing the proof 
of debts. Creditors may appear and prove their claims at any time 
before as well as on the day appointed. 
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he petitioner may present his petition for a discharge (the form 
of which is designated by the Court,) at any time after the decree, 
when a further deposit of ten dollars is made with the Clerk, to meet 
the expenses of publishing notice of such application, &c.; which as 
well as the notices of the first application are in all cases attended 
to by the Clerk, and the necessary proof must be filed in the Clerk’s 
office, as well when petitioner resides in the country as in the city 
and county of Philadelphia. This proof of publication is generally 
made by the publishers of the newspapers, but it would be as well 
in all cases, for the petitioner to ascertain that it is filed, before the 
day appoinied for hearing, as well upon hearing for final discharge, 
as for a decree. 

Opposing creditors may file their applications at any time before 
the discharge. ‘The facts set forth in such application must be 
sworn to when they do not appear upon the face of the bankrupt’s 
pe tition. 

Upon the application of creditors, under the involuntary clause of 
the first section of the act, the proceedings are much the same, the 
requisites of such petition are stated in the act, and the form will be 
found among the “ Forms in bankruptcy.” The expenses are greater, 
in consequence of the necessity of notice being served upon each 
debtor by the Marshal, and varies according to the number of deb- 
tors and the distance. Fifteen dollars is generally a sufficient de- 
posit in such cases. 

These deposits are in all cases credited to the parties making 
them, and no more than the legal fees and necessary expense of 

blishing, &c. is eventually charged the applicant. 

It is to be noticed particularly, that in all cases services performed 
by the officers of the Court, assignees, commissioners, &c. are to 
be paid for at the time by the party to whom they are rendered. 
(See Rule 32.) 

[This article will be continued in the next number.] 
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District Court of the United States, Western District of Pennsylvania, 
at Pittsburg, March, 1842. 


Unirep Srates v. Dossins. 


Bankruptcy : petitioner privileged from arrest on civil process pending the proceedings 
on his petition to be declared a bankrupt. 


This was a habeas corpus commanding the defendant, a constable, 
to bring before the court the body of Jonathan Ramaley, By the 
return on the writ it appeared, that the relator, Jonathan Ramaley, 
was arrested on an execution issued by an alderman of the city of 
Pittsburg; that, previously to his arrest, the relator had filed his 
petition in due form to this court to be declared a bankrupt; that 
the schedule annexed to said petition contained the name and 
amount of the debt, &c., of the arresting creditor; that the said 
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court had made an order, appointing the 12th day of March for the 
hearing of the relator and his creditors, and that notice of this order 
was published according to law. 


T. Mellon for the relator. 


Irwin J. decided, that the relator was within the jurisdiction of 
the court, by the proceedings in bankruptcy, and being bound at all 
times to abide its orders and decrees in the matter of his petition, 
he was entitled to its protection, by being privileged from arrest in 
the present case, pending the proceedings in his application for re- 
lief under the bankrupt law. It was therefore ordered that the 
relator be discharged from arrest, and that the arresting creditor 
pay the cost of the proceedings on the writ of habeas corpus. 


District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Before Jupce Ranpa tt. 
IN BANKRUPTCY. 
In the case of Jacob F. Hahnlen. 


The Court will not order a sale of Real Estate of the Bankrupt, where it is charged with 
incumbrances to its full probable value, and where a suit under a lien prior to decree 
of bankruptcy is in progress, under which a sale will probably be had within a rea- 
sonable time. 


Mr. J. A. Phillips, for the assignee, presented a petition in writing, 
setting forth that Jacob F. Hahnlen had been decreed a bankrupt, 
and that, among other properties which came to petitioner as assig- 
nee, there were certain pieces of real estate, subject to incumbrances 
which were daily increasing in amount, thus diminishing the fund of 
the creditor, and praying for a sale of said real estate. 


Mr. H. M. Phillips and C. Guillou, who represented mortgagees 
of the real estate, opposed the application, because the first mort- 
gage upon the premises had been sued, and sale would be had, where 
no question as to priority of lien, or right of distribution would arise ; 
that though the act of Congress carefully preserved the position of 
existing liens, yet a sale by the assignee who claimed to make a 
judicial sale and clear of all incumbrances, could raise a question of 
distribution wholly unnecessary, and the tendency of which would 
be to charge the bankrupt’s personal property with the expenses of 
the sale of the real estate, from which nothing would be realized to 
the assignee. 


Judge Randall refused the application for the present, with liberty 
for the assignee to renew it, if a sale was not effected, under the suit 
pending in the State Court, in a reasonable time. 
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District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia. 
Before Jupcrs Perrtit, Stroup, and Jowgs. 
June 13, 1842. 


Shulze v. Fleischer. Jacobs v. Same. 


The State Courts will not discharge from custody of the Sheriff, a defendant arrested 
under a capias ad satisfuciendum, who had been decreed a Bankrupt, but who has 
not received his final discharge. 


The defendant had been arrested under two ca. sa’s. and while in 
custody of the Sheriff, applied to this Court, out of which the exe- 
cutions were issued to discharge him from custody, inasmuch as he 
had received a decree of bankruptcy since the judgments were ob- 
tained, and an examination was now going on before the commis- 
sioner of bankruptcy, relative to the bankrupt’s estate and affairs; 
that the commissioner was to hold a meeting within three days, at 
which the bankrupt’s attendance was necessary. 


Per Curiam.—The defendant is not entitled to his discharge from 
custody ; the decree of bankruptcy is advantageous only to the credi- 
tors, the discharge producing the benefit to the bankrupt, and it does 
not follow that bankrupt will ever obtain a final discharge, until 
when he is not entitled to claim protection. 


Counsel for plaintiffs W. L. Hirst and A. D. Tarr, Esqrs. 
For defendant Henry M. Phillips, Esq. 





SELECTED CASES, 


FROM THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF WATTS AND SER- 
GEANT’S PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS. 


Attorney. 


In an action by an Attorney at Law, to recover an account for 
professional services rendered to a defendant, the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover interest. Gray v. Van Amringe, 2 W. & S. 128. 


Bailee. 


Every Bailee who has, by his labour or skill, conferred value on 
specific chattels bailed to him, has a particular lien on them. But 
such a lien does not exist in favour of a journeyman or a day 
labourer. Carrier v. M’Intyre, 2 W. & S. 392. 


Constable. 
1. If a Constable by reason of negligence, becomes liable for the 
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amount of an execution placed in his hands, the issuing of a subse- 
quent execution is not a relinquishment by the plaintifl of his right 
to recover fron? the Constable. Evans v. Boggs, 2 W. & 8. 229. 
2. In an action against a Constable, founded upon negligence in 
not returning an execution, it is competent for the defendant to 
prove that judgment was paid before the execution issued. 1d. 


Interest. 


The amount of interest is to be determined by the law of the 
place where the contract is to be executed. Archer v. Dunn, 2 W. 
& 8. 327. 


Justice of the Peace.—Bail for Stay of Execution. 


1. The obligation of a recognizance before a Justice of the Peace 
for Stay of Execution is, that the defendant will pay the debt or be 
surrendered on execution when called for; and such recognizance is 
forfeited when the bail, being called on in the proper way, omit to 
surrender all the defendants. Bombaugh v. Robinson, 1 W. & S. 
159. 


Judgment. 


2. A transcript of a judgment of a Justice of the Peace, filed in 
the Court of Common Pleas, in pursuance of the act of 1810, is 
such a judgment of that Court as an attachment may issue upon, 
under the provision of the act of 16 June, 1836. Hitchcock v. Long, 


2W.&S. 169. 
Landlord and Tenant. 


The way going crop, to which a tenant is entitled upon his leaving 
demised premises, includes as well the straw as the grain, and is not 
subject to any supposed custom of the country. Craig v. Dale, 1 


W. & S. 509. 
Mechanic’s Lien. 


1. On scire facias on a Mechanic’s Lien, it is competent for the de- 
fendant to give in evidence that the materials charged, is more than 
could have been put in the building. Dickinson Col. v. Church, 1 
W. & S. 492. 

2. The use of the firm’s name in a Mechanic’s Lien, is sufficient 
without the use of the individual name of each member of the firm. 
Black’s appeal, 2 W. & S. 179. 

3. The registry of a Mechanic’s Lien is no record, and to a scire 
facias upon it, the plea of nul til record is a nullity, Davis v. 
Church, 1 W. & S. 240. 


Payment in Bank Notes. 


1. A payment in current bank notes discharges the debt, although 
in consequence of the previous failure of the bank, of which both 
parties were ignorant, the notes were of no value at the time of 
ayment. Bayard v. Shunk, 1 W. & S. 92. 
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Promissory Note. 


i. Drawers absconding, or endorser absconding or removing into 
another jurisdiction before a note falls due, absolves holder from 
necessity of protest, presentation, &c., and dispenses with any effort 
to make presentment. Reid v. Morison, 2 W. & 8S. 401. 

2. Holder of a bill is obliged to present for payment to drawer, 
even when he lives out of the place where note is dated. 


Treasurer’s Deed. 


The recital in a Treasurer’s Deed, for unseated land, that a 
bond was given for the surplus purchase money, is prima facia 
evidence of the fact, and sutlicient for the purpose unless disproved. 
Devinney v. Reynolds, 1 W. & 8. 328, 


Vendor and Purchaser. 


Articles of agreement for the purchase of land, become merged 
in the conveyance, and thenceforth null and void; there being no 
allegation of fraud or mistake in the execution of the conveyance. 
Creigh v. Berlin, 1 W. & S. 83; Cronister v. Cronister, 442. 


Weunsvloauia Haw Fournal, 


In presenting the Law Journal to the public, and asking for it the 
support of a liberal profession, and of all persons connected with the 
administration of the laws in this State, it is proper that we should 
state the objects in view, of which we have assumed responsibilities so 
great as those which rest upon the conductors of a weekly Journal, 
more especially of a Law Journal, and to give some account of 
the means by which we hope to fulfil our task in a manner credita- 
ble to ourselves and useful to them. 

The want of such a publication has been long felt, and frequently 
noticed by the Bench and Bar in all parts of the State. 

While all other sciences and professions have been, and are fully 
represented among the magazines and journals of the city and state, 
the law and lawyers alone have been dependent upon the general 
public press, for any participation in the advantages attending the 
periodical form of publication, while in no instance are those advan- 
tages more strikingly developed, than in the early publication and 
dissemination of legal intelligence. Indeed, we are aware of but 
one publication which may be called a law magazine in the United 
States. We refer to the United States Law Reporter, which is 
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published at Boston, and which we believe enjoys an extended cir- 
culation. ‘Those who have enjoyed the advantages afforded by this 
publication, will at once perceive many of the benefits which a 
weekly publication, devoted to legal intelligence of a character suited 
to our State, will aflord to all connected with the administration of 
justice therein. 

Some diversity is said to exist in the practice of our various Cir- 
cuits, and conflicting decisions are sometimes met with in adjoining 
counties, in cases in which the decision of the Court of Common 
Pleas is conclusive. Some means of general communication between 
the Bench and Bar of the various Circuits, would enable them all 
to approximate in. practice as well as in the decision of legal ques- 
tions, and have a tendency to produce a greater degree of uniformity 
in legal proceedings throughout the State. 

Cases are sometimes decided, in our several County Courts, which 
involve points of great importance, and which seldom arise, particu- 
larly in criminal matters and in cases interesting to the country 
practitioner, a report of which might be extensively useful; but for 
the want of some medium of publication are lost to the profession, 
or confined to a narrow circuit. 

In the publication of the decisions of Courts, which have regular 
reporters, we desire to avoid any interference with them. But we 
expect to be able to afford advantages by the immediate publication 
of the points decided, without injury to them. 

The Laws enacted at each session of the State Legislature, are 
not published and distributed until some time after the termination 
of the session, and then the volumes are burdened with so many 
acts of a local and private nature, and the arrangement of the whole 
is so defective, from the confused manner in which acts of various 
character are included under that omnibus clause “ for other pur- 
poses,” as to render them inconvenient and almost useless, and a 
digest indispensable. 

These digests are necessarily expensive, and many public officers, 
finding themselves unable to bear the expense of a new one every 
few years, suffer an inconvenience which will be entirely obviated 
by the publication of the Law Journal. The same remarks might 
apply with equal justice to the Reports, a digest of which can be 
contained in it, sufficiently copious to render great service to magis- 
trates and other officers. 

Should we say that we expect to be able to obviate all the incon- 
veniences we have noticed, or to afford all the advantages enume- 
rated, we might appear to evince too great a degree of temerity, but 
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we do say, that having thus shown that we know what is wanted, 
we shall use our best exertions to supply it; and endeavor to make 
the Law Journal a welcome and useful visiter, in all parts of the 
Keystone State. 

Our means for attaining this object are such, as induce a confi- 
dent hope of success in the undertaking. We have been promised 
the aid of several gentlemen of acknowledged reputation as legal 
authors; the Judges of several of our Courts have signified their 
approval of the plan, and will furnish us with their opinions; and 
the facilities thus afforded for the publication of short treatises, will 
no doubt induce many eminent counsel to favour the profession with 
the results of their experience, who might otherwise be deterred 
from writing, by the necessary loss of time and consequent sacrifice 
of business attendant upon the publication of a book. 

We have said more about ourselves than we desired, or intended, 
but trust we shall be excused, as we shall not recur to it for some 
time to come, and it seemed necessary that we should say some- 
thing in regard to our plan and our means of carrying it out. 


Our first number does not present such a specimen of our work 
as we could desire, but we still think its contents will serve to show 
the value of such a publication. All persons connected with the 
administration of the laws, will find in this or in future numbers 
matter suited to their peculiar wants. It was found impossible to 
exhibit the full scope of our plan in a single number, and indeed our 
arrangement for matter peculiarly interesting to our friends in the 
interior, have not yet enabled us to give attention to that portion of 
our plan. We hope before the appearance of the next number, to 
be able to furnish something acceptable to them. Much of our 
space is occupied with the subject of Bankruptcy. The importance 
of all matters relating to it, have induced us to believe that this 
would not be objected to. Many other decisions on this subject 
might have been given, had we received reports of them that could 
be relied upon; in our next number we shall continue our digest, 
and endeavour to furnish our readers with the points, at least of 
all decisions of the United States Courts on this subject, and such of 
our State Courts as shall be deemed of sufficient importance for 
publication. For many of those now given we are indebted to the 
United States Law Reporter, a publication of great merit, and 
which we are glad to find is duly appreciated. 
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Our first article, and the acts of Assembly relating to the District 
Court and to Mechanics’ Liens, we hope will commend themselves 
and the Journal to the favourable notice of our friends in the city. 

The second article may be serviceable to Magistrates and Consta- 
bles, as it contains information relative to the exercise of their offi- 
cial duties. We shall endeavour, frequently, to give articles of this 
character, which alone will, we think, make the Journal worth the 
price of subscription to all public officers. 

It is impossible that there should be much regularity in the ar- 
rangement of the matter of a weekly publication dependent upon so 
many sources of information; we shall at the end of each volume 
furnish a well digested and copious general index, as well as an 
index to each department, so as to facilitate reference, materially 
increase the usefulness of the work, and make it worthy of preser- 
vation. 

We have issued the present number in advance of the date, we 
intend the work to commence with the commencement of the half 
vear. Our second number will make its appearance on the 9th of 
July, and the publication be regularly continued after that time. 


We have little space for notices of new publications in this number. 
“ The Rules of Practice in Equity, established by the Supreme Court 
of the United States,” have been published by the Clerk of the E. D. 
of Pennsylvania, F. Hopkinson, Esq. As they will govern Equity 
practice in our State Courts, an acquaintance with them will be 
found necessary to the members of the Bar. 


The publication of Rules is a feature of our plan, and we shall 
hold under advisement the propriety of republishing these Rules in 
a future number. 


Communications for the Journal may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, at No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, 24 Arch 
Street; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the Pennsylvania Law Journal, Philadelphia. 





The present number will be distributed among the members of 
the Bar in the City; those who do not receive them, and desire a 
copy for examination, shall receive it on application to the Pub- 
lisher. 


E. W. DAVID, 
H. E. WALLACE, Epiors. 
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Quinton to the use, &c. 
Vs. 
Rai Roap Company. 


Opinion of the District Court of the City and County of Philadelphia, 
delivered by Judge Jones. 


Corporations are liable to execution in the nature of Foreign Attachment, under the 22d, 
32d, 4 35th Sections of Act of June 16th 1836, relating to Executions. 


This is a motion to quash an attachment issued in pursuance of the 
22d, 32d and 35th sections of the act, 14th June, 1836, relating to 
executions upon the ground that corporations are not liable to such 
process. 

The 22d section of this act provides that the stock owned by any 
defendant, &c., also deposites of money &c. belonging to him, shall 
be liable to execution, like other goods, and chattels, &c. The 32d 
and 35th sections direct the mode of proceeding to levy an execu- 
tion upor: stock, debts and deposites of money belonging or due to 
a defendant. They authorize in effect process of attachment, di- 
rect the manner of its service, and declare its eflect. The case 
therefore appears to be within the letter of these sections, and if 
they stood by themselves, I suppose it would not be denied that the 
case is also within their spirit and effect. But it is contended that 
the 72d and the three following sections are inconsistent with this 
conclusion; and that they do, in effect, if not in terms, deny this 
process against corporations. 

The 72d section declares that “ a// executions which shall be is- 
sued against any corporation, (except a public corporate body, &c.,) 
shall command the sheriff to levy the sum recovered, &c., of the 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements of such corporation,” &c. 
Upon the language of this section it is contended that no other form 
of execution than that prescribed therein is allowable against a cor- 
poration, and consequently that the process of attachment issued in 
this case is unauthorized and void. But this section evidently refers 
to writs of fieri facias. Its meaning is “all executions” to levy the 
sum recovered, that is to say, all writs of “ fieri facias”’ which shall 
be issued from any court against any corporation, &c., shall com- 
mand the sheriff to levy the sum recovered of the goods,” &c., and 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 3 
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the Legislature then proceed to prescribe the manner in which such 
writs shall be executed. The chief object of this section is not to 
authorize the issuing of such writs against a corporation—the law 
had already provided them—but to prescribe a course of proceeding 
in the execution of such writs, in some respects different from that 
which the law directs in respect to other defendants. In the first 
place it is required by this section that the officer shall make a 
demand of the amount of the execution at the banking house or other 
princépul office of the corporation during the usual office hours, before 
he shall levy a writ upon any of the eflects of the corporation. The 
third article or paragraph of this section applies exclusively to bank- 
ing corporations. It authorizes the officer, if the execution be not 
paid on demand, and if he cannot find other sufficient personal pro- 

erty, to take so much of any current coin which he may find as shall 
fo sufficient to satisfy the debt. These are peculiarities introduced 
by the act, and are either inapplicable to the cases of other defend- 
ants, or not necessary to be observed. Indeed the sheriff cannot, 
by the common law, seize upon execution any thing that cannot be 
sold, (Hard. 53, Barnes 214,) and current coin, being the medium 
of all sales, is not itself properly the subject of sale, and consequently 
is not liable to be seized upon a writ of fieri facias. 

Besides, it may be observed that the strictly literal construction 
contended for would deny to plaintiffs the process of Levari facias 
upon judgments obtained on mortgages and mechanics’ liens. 

There are other cases also where the recovery is not of a sum of 
money but something specific, and in such cases it cannot, with any 
propriety, be contended that the party may not have, notwithstand- 
ing this section, that form of execution which the law has appropri- 
ated to the judgment. Even a writ of venditioni exponas after a fi. 
fa. would, according to the argument now under consideration, be 
irregular and void, because the act expressly declares that all exe- 
cutions against corporations shall command the officer to levy the 
sum recovered of the goods and chattels, lands and tenements of 
such corporation. But this is inconsistent with the fourth paragraph 
of the section under consideration, which expressly directs that the 
proceedings for the sale of the reaj estate of a defendant corpora- 
tion shall be the same as are provided in other cases for the sale of 
land upon execution. 

The argument under consideration assumes that process of attach- 
ment is an execution, and therefore is prohibited by the 72d section. 
It is not however an execution in the technical sense, although it is 
given for the purpose of compelling satisfaction of a judgment. It 
is process which, if it be not abortive, must be followed by an execu- 
tion, and may therefore be considered as parcel of the execution, so 
far at least as to prevent other process from being executed at the 
same time; but its appropriate effect is to bind or stay in the hands 
of a debtor of the defendant, a sum of money which may be due to 
the latter, until such debtor can have a day in court to dispute the 
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claim alleged against him, if he have cause to do so. If the debtor, 
who is made a garnishee, admit the alleged debt, or if it he proved 
against him, the law provides that the plaintiff may have an execu- 
tion against the original defendant to be levied of the effects in the 
hands of the garnishee. At the same time he may have an execu- 
tion against the garnishee, to be executed if he shall neglect or re- 
fuse, upon the lawful demand of the proper officers to pay the debt 
attached if the same be due and payable. (Act, 16 June, 1836, 
§37-II., and Act 13 June, 1836, §59, §60.) This execution against 
the garnishee is subsidiary process to the execution issued against 
the defendant in the original judgment. It cannot be executed if the 
garnishee pays to the otlicer making demand upon the execution is- 
sued against the original defendant, the sum admitted or found to be 
due and payable from him to the original defenda:t; and when it is 
so paid, it is levied upon the execution issued on the original judg- 
ment and not upon the process of attachment, by force of which the 
debt, during the interval occupied by the proceeding, has been at- 
tached or bound in the hands of the debtor. 

This proceeding is very similar to that which was provided by an 
act passed the 14th April, 1820, entitled an act to facilitate the re- 
covery of debts due by incorporated companies. (Pamp. L. L. 439, 
440.) That act gives process for the discovery of the effects of a 
corporation, and this portion of it, has been supplied and extended to 
all defendants in judgments for the recovery of money, by the ninth 
and following sections of the act of the 16 June, 1836. The act of the 
14 April, 1828, also gives the court in which the judgment has been 
obtained, power to make an order for the benefit of the plaintiff in 
the judgment in the nature of an order of sequestration, which being 
served, &c., onthe person in whose possession the effects of the cor- 
poration are alleged to be, shall have the same force and effect as if 
he had been summoned as garnishee in a foreign attachment, and the 
like proceedings may be had against him afterwards as may be had 
against garnishees after judgment rendered against the defendant in 
a foreign attachment. These provisions are supplied by the 22d, 
32d, and six following sections of the act of the 16 June, 1836. The 
only difference necessary to be noticed at present, is that the act of 
1836 gives to the plaintiff in the judgment, process of attachment 
instead of an order in the nature of a sequestration, although the act 
of 1836, by other provisions, authorizes the courts, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to award a writ of sequestration when the object is to 
provide a remedy for the common benefit of all the creditors. 

Another objection urged against the use of this process against cor- 
porations is founded on the 73d, 74th and 75th sections of the act. 
It is contended that in all cases when a corporation has not sufficient 
goods or chattels, lands or tenements, liable to seizure under the 72d 
section, the law intends to compel the plaintiff to proceed by way of 
sequestration against the entire residue of the effects of the corpora- 
tion for the common benefit of all the creditors, as well those who 
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have not obtained judgments, and theose even whose demands are not 
yet due and payable, as for himself. It seems to me that neither the 
words nor the spirit of the act requires this construction. The in- 
tention of the Legislature was, by this act, to give to plaintiffs addi- 
tional means of enforcing judgments against their debtors, not to 
take away any remedies which had already been provided. We 
have just seen that the act of the 16th April, 1828, gives to the plain- 
tiff in a judgment against a corporation a sequestration, for his indi- 
vidual benefit, of effects in the hands of a third person. This pro- 
vision is supplied by the 32d section of the act of 1836, which gives 
the process of attachment. ‘The other provisions of the act, 16th 
April, 1828, relating to the discovery of the effects of the corporation 
are not only preserved, but the operation of them enlarged by the 
act of 16th June, 1836. (Sections 9 to 18.) Such then being the 
general intent of the act, we may see a reason why the 22d section 
of the act should, in its terms, be equally applicable to all defend- 
ants. 

Waiving, however, these general considerations, it may be ob- 
served that the principal object of the 73d section is to confer upon 
the courts under certain circumstances, a new power or jurisdiction, 
and upon plaintiffs in executions the option or privilege of applying 
to the court by bill, or petition to exercise that power for the com- 
mon benefit of the creditors of the defendant corporation. The section 
is thus expressed: “ In every case in which judgment shall have been 
obtained against such corporation, except as aforesaid, and an execu- 
tion issued thereon, shall have been returned, unsatisfied, in part or 
in the whole, it shail be lawful for the court in which such judgment 
shall have been obtained, upon the bill or petition of the plaintiff in 
such judgment, to award a writ to sequester the goods, chattels, and 
credits, rents, issues, and profits, tolls, and receipts, from any 
road, canal, bridge, or other work, property, or estate of such cor- 
poration.” 


There are no words in this section which make it imperative upon 
the plaintiff in an execution returned unsatisfied to present his bill or 
etition for a writ of sequestration; nor any words which take from 
fim the right to have alias or pluries process of execution, (the first 
process being returned unsatisfied,) to levy the residue of the sum 
recovered, if he can afterwards find effects upon which it can be laid. 
Nor do the words of this section expressly debar the plaintiff from 
having any other process appropriate to compel the satisfaction of 
his judgment. 

A writ of fieri facias where the defendant has goods, chattels or 
lands which can be seized by such a writ, is the most convenient 
process a plaintiff can have ; but if the plaintiff does not know of any 
goods, chattels or lands belonging to the defendant corporation, there 
are no words in this act which debar him from issuing process of 
attachment in the first instance in order to bind a debt supposed to 
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be due to the corporation by a third person, and ultimately to levy 
it (if it should be found to exist,) upon a writ of fi. fa. after the pro- 
ceeding against the supposed debtor of the defendant is ended. Or 
the plaintiff may waive the attachment altogether, and upon the re- 
turn of a fi. fa. unsatisfied, he may petition the court for a writ of 
sequestration against the entire personal effects of the corporation, 
and all sums accruing or growing due, either as rents, issues, tolls or 
other profits. If the plaintiff adopts this method however, the act 
declares that it shall enure to the common benefit of all the cred- 
itors of the defendant corporation, and that the net proceeds of the 
eflects sequestered shall be distributed according to the rules es- 
tablished in cases of insolvency. ‘The statutes of New York con- 
tain a similar provision; but the power to sequester after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to compel satisfaction by process of execution, is 
vested in the court of chancery. ‘The sequestration, Mr. Justice 
Rogers observes in 8 Watts, 316, is equivalent to a statutory assign- 
ment. Indeed the chief design of these sections is to attain, as fully 
as may be, the result which in the case of individual debtors is com- 
monly obtained by a writ of capias ad. sat. viz: the actual assign- 
ment of all the debtor’s property for the common benefit of all his 
creditors. No corporation that is not hopelessly insolvent, and 
whose franchises are worth possessing, would allow a proceeding of 
this kind to be commenced against them. And this leads to the ob- 
servation that the operation of these sections is, in this respect, similar 
to that of the 19th article of the 3d section of the act of 25th March, 
1824, which authorizes proceedings against banks refusing to pay 
their notes, bills, obligations, &c., in gold and silver, to forfeit their 
charters after three months default. These sections do not indeed 
aflect the* charters of a corporation in the way of forfeiture; but 
they supply a motive to those entrusted with the interests of the cor- 
poration, scarcely less powerful, to provide at all events the means 
for the payment of executions issued against them, before the return 
thereof, or at the latest, before any proceeding by way of petition for 
a sequestration shall be commenced upon the return of an execution 
unsatisfied. 

It is however for the advantage of the plaintiff in a judgment to 
have process of attachment for his individual benefit, which may be 
speedily executed, rather than incur the delay of a general liquida- 
tion of the effects of the corporation for the benefit of all the credi- 
tors. Nor is there any reason why he should not have it. If a cor- 
poration will not pay its debts, it should not complain that its effects 
are made subject to the same variety of process that may be sued 
out against the effects of individual debtors. Nor can it be contended 
that the Legislature intended to give all the creditors of a delinquent 
corporation an equal right to be paid out of its choses in action, or 
other effects not liable to be levied upon the ordinary process of fi. 
fa.; for no reason can be suggested why a discrimination should be 
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made in this respect between the creditors of corporations and the 
creditors of individuals. Every creditor of a corporation whose 
demand is due and payable, may, by proceeding to judgment, obtain 
the benefit of this process, and those whose demands have not ac- 
crued cannot complain that others have the priority. It is for the 
benefit, too, of a corporation which is not utterly insolvent that the 
plaintiff should sue out process of attachment rather than process of 
sequestration. A motion to quash such process on behalf of a cor- 
poration defendant, on the ground that a writ of sequestration should 
have been issued, is not ordinarily to be expected except in case 
of admitted insolvency. As to the debtors of the corporation who 
are made garnishees, it is obviously indifferent to them, if they owe 
the sums attached in their hands, whether they pay them to the 
plaintiff or defendant in the execution. It may indeed happen, that 
in this way, payment may be enforced more speedily than it could 
be by the ordinary course of an action, but this is a consideration to 
which the court cannot give any weight; and if they could, it would 
apply equally to a case where the defendant in the judgment is a 
natural person. 

The case of Large vs. the Bristol Tow Boat, Steam and Trans- 
portation Company, in 2 Ashmead’s Rep. 394, though not directly 
applicable to the question discussed in this case, establishes upon 
clear and satisfactory grounds the principle which should govern in 
the construction of other parts of this act of asse nbly. The princi- 
ple of that case applied to the parts of the act discussed in this, tends 
to the conclusions which we have adopted. 

Upon the whole then, this motion must be refused and the attach- 
ment be allowed to stand. 

Motion refused. e 





Reports of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; by Frederick Watts 
and Henry J. Sergeant, Vols. 1 & 2, Kay & Brothers, Philadelphia.—1842. 

We had taken up and examined these volumes, for the purpose of 
furnishing an analysis of their contents, and a becoming notice of the 
manner in which this, the commencement of a new series of our re- 
ports, had been executed; and however disagreeable might have 
been the duty of introducing our new publication to the profession 
in the character of critical censors, we had determined upon doing 
so impartially and candidly. In discharging this office, we had de- 
signed to exhibit the multiplied and glaring deformities of this bad 
specimen of a bad systema of reporting; one which for some time past, 
has, without any adequate benefit to the bar, effectually excluded the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, from their merited 
share of reputation abroad. The task, however, we have found ably 
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performed to our hand, in the subjoined review, which lately appeared 
in one of our city papers.—In presenting it to our readers entire, we 
give (what we anticipate from them,) a hearty concurrence in all its 
statements and inferences; and we conclude by trusting to the in- 
creasing determination of the profession, for the thorough correction 
of the evils, not exaggerated in any particular, by the reviewer. 


«“ We have not unfrequently heard members of the Pennsylvania 
Bar express some feeling at the ignorance, and consequent disregard 
of the decisions of their Supreme Court, by the Courts of other 
States. It is undoubtedly true, that the late Pennsylvania reports 
are rarely referred to out of Pennsylvania, and we have been told 
by good authority, that not more than twenty copies, most of which 
are sent, as of course, to public libraries, go beyond the State. Con- 
trasted with the respect with which the reports of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and even the remotest and newest States, 
are read and cited in all the States of the Union, we can understand 
that this limited respect for the decisions of their Supreme Judica- 
ture may cause some feeling to the Profession in Pennsylvania, and 
yet more, we should think, to the individuals who compose its Court. 
The fault is not with the Bench, for it has never been stronger. 
With the Chief Justice, Gisson, the successor of Tilghman, and for 
several years his associate, many of our readers are acquainted. 
It is conceded by all, we believe, that for native force, he is, per- 
haps, the most distinguished of the several distinguished men who 
have graced the Chief Justiceship of Pennsylvania. In important 
cases, especially ; where there is enough to exasperate his mind ; 
where he dissents from opinions supposed to possess authority—or 
where, generally, the occasion calls him forth; it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the power of his intellect. (Witness, for exam- 
ple, the case of Siter’s accounts, 4 Rawle, p. 468.) Of his associ- 
ates,—without going into the invidious office of comparison,—it is 
enough to say, that they a/l contribute their full part to make the 
Court, what it isx—a good one. ‘The disregard into which the Court 
has fallen, in the eyes of its sister Courts, isowing, in a great de- 
gree, to the character of a majority of the modern Pennsylvania re- 
ports, which, with some exceptions, have been verbose, confused, 
unintelligible, and, we think, disreputable to the Profession. 

It is easy to understand the duty of a reporter. He should pre- 
sent a statement of the case, comprising all facts material to the 
judgment, arranged with order, conciseness and perspicuity, and he 
should discard every thing else. He should, (in our opinion.) also state 
the strong points made by counsel, (or, at least, by the counsel against 
whom judgment is given ;)——arrange and classify the authorities by 
which the arguments are supported ; and, finally, make a syllabus or 
abregé of the case, which shall present, in a coup d’qil, and with ab- 
solute accuracy, the points of the decision. The office is no sine- 
cure. It requires constant attendance at Court; a comprehension, 
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in the first instance, of the case which is to be argued,—(this last is « 
matter not easy to be got from a Pennsylvania paper book)——and it 
requires, that after all, the reporter should study the cases at home, 
and examine, compare and estimate the arguments and authorities 
presented by counsel on the argument. All this but precedes the 
duty of arranging and presenting the whole with such taste and ele- 
gance as is suited to this class of compositions. Such reports,—neat, 
clean, faithful and elegant—it is indeed, delightful to read. They 
are interesting as historical records. “ They abound in pathetic 
incident and displays of deep feeling” and of eloquence, and are not 
less the memorials of the lives and labors of the most laborious, the 
most intellectual and the most interesting class of professional men— 
THe Bar—than they are of the wisdom, the integrity and the learn- 
ing of the Bencn itself. Had Burrows’ reports been like the late 
Pennsylvania reports, how much should we know of, or admire, the 
strong and discriminating intellects—the consummate law learning— 
the practised and ready talents—the lawyer-like bearing of Dun- 
nina, Sir Frercuer Norton, James Watvace and others of that day, 
whose names will be scarce less enduring than that of Mansriep, 
before whom they argued. 

These remarks are naturally called forth by the reception of a se- 
cond volume of the Reports whose title is placed at the head of this 
article. It was to be hoped, that the severe but well merited article 
which was published in one of the public prints on the appearance of 
the first volume, would have produced some reform, but the second 
volume is no better than the first, and of both it may be said, that 
reports worse prepared, more slovenly, more defective in every qual- 
ity of good reporting, or, in short, more utterly unreadable, we have 
never had the task of studying. We have taken some pains to look 
through the reports of the far-western States, but they are perfect as 
compared with those lately issued from the State of Pennsylvania. 
Take for example, the first case—many others would do as well— 
in the first volume. The statement of the case (or rather that which 
is no statement) occupies more than tkrenty pages, while every fact 
material, and therefore, every fact, proper to be stated, can be pre- 
sented in two pages, or the tenth part of the space taken by the Re- 
porter. In fact, the Chief Justice states the case in a single page, 
(p- 35) and Mr. Justice Kennedy, who, it is known, exhausts every 
part of a case, states it in two and a half, (p. 41.) Instead of denud- 
ing the case of irrelative matter, every thing is presented exactly as 
given in evidence. A deed is printed at large, with all the verbosity 
of scriveners’ verbiage, when the point presented by the deed is em- 
braced in ten lines, (p. 10.) A charter is set forth, over two pages, 
with eleven articles at length, (p. 11) the greatest part of which have 
no bearing on the case at all, and when the substance of all that do 
bear on it, can be stated in the half of eleven lines; loose minutes 
taken from, nobody can say where, and to shew, nobody can readily 
divine what; and the whole strung together without order or expla- 
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nation; and printed, we almost venture to say, exactly as it appeared 
in some negligently prepared, unintelligible paper book. After toil- 
ing through this multifarious congestion, we might reasonably hope, 
that we had at last, got all that it is the duty of a statement to fur- 
nish; but no! one of the points made and decided, (the sufficiency of 
an equitable title,) is found no where but incidentally in the Judges’ 
charge on the points he was desired to answer. Nor is this all. 
Though the Court, in the opinion, tell the reporters, that “ instead of 
examining each specific error, it has been thought better to examine 
the principles on which the title depends, (p. 40,) yet the report con- 
tains the assignment of these very “ specific errors” extending over 
a page and a half! These are preceded by sixteen specific points 
made by the plaintiff, (p. 17) and six by the defendant, which are 
followed, at the distance of ten pages, by the Judge’s answers (p 27.) 
These answers refer to the points only by number, so that unless the 
reader turns back each time, for the point which is answered, the 
response of the judge is just as intelligible, as a letter in cipher would 
be to him who was withoutits key. If allthis congeries had any rela- 
tion to the decision of the case, there could be no propriety in insert- 
ing it in a manner which resembles nothing on earth but a Chinese 
puzzle; but as we have said, it is, nearly all, utterly irrelative, and 
the intrusion of it in the report, is at once offensive and ridiculous. 
In the arguments of the plaintiff's counsel, authorities are referred to 
paginally, and, except in one instance, without naming the case. In 
the excepted instance, we look for the case where we are directed 
to search, and find it neither there nor in any part of the volume. In 
the arguments of the defendant’s counsel, cases are cited by name, 
and we are referred to “ The Baptist Church vs. Wetherell,” as in 
2 Paige 296. We should be sorry to send the reporters on the same 
foolish errand on which they thus send their readers. Besides all 
this: One statement of a case is enough. ‘This case gives us Ist, the 
Reporter’s. 2d, that of the Judge below, whose charge is given in 
extenso. 3d, that of the Chief Justice—and 4th, Mr. Justice Kenne- 
dy’s. In the name of patience, why this iteration, re-iteration, and 
repetition, not only vain but nauseating? We can understand why 
the Court prefer to state the case themselves, but why, then, are we 
presented with any other statement? 4d imum qualis ab — ! 
We go on then, to the second volume, and, not to begin as before, 
with the first case, we open on one among the last—say page 506. 
Stacey vs. the Franklin Ins. Co. As the case was disposed of, it 
became a mere question as to the meaning of three lines in an In- 
surance Policy. Yet, the report sets out two policies, one of them, 
apparently, transcribed from the policy as it came from the In- 
surance Company, and containing of course, the long list of excepted 
articles, (p. 508,) receipts for renewal money, (p. 509,) and such like 
garbage, which has no more business in the place where it is in- 
serted, than it would have in the midst of any other case in the book. 
This matter occupies upwards of four pages, royal 8vo. while all 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 4 
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that is relative, can be stated in twenty lines, or in less than an eighth 
of the space it is made to assume. Is it proper to state nothing more 
than that on such a night a fire oecurred, by which so much mer- 
chandize was destroyed? Then, to be sure, we are made to read a 
copy of the estimate of loss, furnished to the Insurance Company, 
containing a specification of every item burnt, even down to some 
crab-cider and a check book! (p.510.) This exhibit occupies a 
whole page, and is just as germain to the case (though less interest- 
ing to the reader,) as would be the insertion of a price-current in the 
same place. Does the Court say,“ Under the views which have been 
taken (by the: Court) of this cause, it is obviously unnecessary to per- 
plex ourselves with a consideration of the numerous errors which have 
been assigned to the admission and rejection of testimony,” (p. 547,) 
then, again, as in the former volume, the zwho/e of the errors are set 
out! This is followed by the charge of the Judge, more than ten pages 
long, (p. 529,) commenting of course, in detail, on the testimony ; 
and—pour comble de ridicule—the whole is capped with a specifica- 
tion of errors, (p. 5389,) more than three-fourths of which refer to the 
testimony, the same errors and testimony, all the while—be it re- 
membered—which the Court say, and which every body, (we will 
not say, but the Reporters) sees, that “ it is obviows/y unnecessary to 
perplex” the mind by considering. ‘The statement again occupies 
thirty-five pages, while the opinion of the Court, which contains a 
belter statement, and presents, besides, the grounds taken by the 
counsel, (a subject wholly omitted by the Reporter,) occupies one 
sixth part of the space. Look too at the Syllabus. 

Syzrasus, He/d I. “ That facts and circumstances out of the in- 
strument are ixadmissable to show the intention of the parties” as 
to the meaning of a policy of insurance, p. 506. 

Court’s Orinion.—* Policies are to be construed largely, accord- 
ing to the intention of the parties and for the indemnity of the as- 
sured, and the advancement of trade. 1 Bur. 345. 2 Binn. 373. 
Facts and circumstances dehors the “ instrument may be proved in 
order to discover the intention of the parties.” p. 545. 

We at first thought this must be an error of the press, (in which 
light even, it would not be creditable,) but the same thing is told us, 
verbatim, in the index. The inquisitive reader who desires to verify 
us, must, however, look under some other head of the index than 
either Evidence or Parol proof, for there he will not find it, or even 
a reference to it. In the case of -Ircher vs. Dunn, the statement is 
extended over thirty-one pages. (pp. 327—359.) It has not even 
the semblance of a narration, and, in fact, is little less than a trans- 
cript of the letter-books of Messrs Dunn and Archer. So of other 
cases. We note, too, that the two cases last referred to were ar- 
gued, (and with great ability, it is needless to say,) the one by 
Messrs. Sergeant, Meredith, and J. R. Ingersoll, and the other by 
Messrs. Sergeant, Meredith and Wharton: Yet we have not a word 
from which we can divine, upon what grounds either case was 
rested by these able counsel. 
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We believe that we do no injustice to these werks. The cases 
which we have spoken of have been selected at random, and the 
reader can follow our references for himself. It is, then, indeed 
time to cry mercy of the Reporters!” 'The Ohio Judges speak of 
Prairie pleading. ‘This is Prairie reporting, if in fact, it would not 
shame the prairies. It is fit for no court upon earth but that of Judge 
Lyneu. The intrusion of such quantities of irrelative matter is not 
only disgustful, in point of taste, and at once confounding and vexa- 
tious to the attention, by diverting the mind from what is essential, 
and rendering it next to impossible to discover what ' is the Court 
are going to decide, but it multiplies the reports to a degree scarce 
tolerable. We venture to say, that all the cases in these two 
volumes, (cost $12,) if properly reported, would not occupy a single 
volume as large as either of them; and this too, allowing full space 
for the insertion of Counsel’s arguments—a matter wholly omitted 
in these volumes, except in a few cases where they would appear to 
have been prepared by counsel themselves. A statement of a case 
can rarely exceed four or five pages. It is not unfrequently best 
comprised in less than onéy If the case were well stated, and the 
tenets pressed by counsel, properly explained, the opinion of the 
Court would be denuded of every thing not simply a statement of 
the law. The bench would no longer be forced to subsidize the 
facts of the case, and to recapitulate the arguments of counsel, in 
order to explain their own reference and to show the value of their 
positions. Compare, for example, the volumes before us with any 
of the nunerous respectable reports around us—say, as being fa- 
miliar to us——Ist. Binney. The arguments of counsel, there are 
given in even exuberant fulness. In the first case, for example, they 
occupy more than three times as much space as the statement; in 
the fourth case (Levy vs. Bk. U. 8.) nearly seven times as much ; 
so of other cases. In that day, too, the judges usually gave their 
opinions seriatum, so that there were then three opinions to report, 
where there is now but one. Yet notwithstanding all this, and al- 
though Ist Binney, in point of nrinted matter, is considerably the 
smaller book, it contains, as appears from its tables, 265 cases, while 
2nd W. and S. embraces but 184, a difference of 81 cases in favor 
of the former ! 

We are far from meaning any disrespect to the reporters, and 
therefore we make no apology for the expression of our opinion. 
Attention has been already called to this matter publicly and pun- 
gently, but the evil remains unallegiated. The profession, and the 
public too, has a right to remonstrate. The profession must buy the 
reports, and yet more, must read them. ‘The public pays to sup- 
port its Judiciary. It is worthily jealous of its fame. It may well 
insist that learning and talents which honor alike Judiciary and Pub- 
lic, shall not be so held forth as to discredit both. 

Not, however, to withhold commendation where it is due, we ob- 
serve, and with great pleasure, that the mechanical execution of 
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these volumes is entirely commendable. ‘The paper is good. The 
type appears to be new, and the whole execution better than com- 
mon. The intelligent and gentlemanly publishers, the Messrs. Kay, 
deserve much credit for their endeavors to place this department of 
our jurisprudence on a better base than it has been. We hope that 
their expenditure and enterprise will not be without its reward. 





LAND LAWS. 
SALES OF LANDS FOR TAXES. 


FRom Aa sUPPLEMENT to an Act entitled ‘‘Anact authorizing the Governor to incorporate 
the Tioga Navigation Company,’’ passed the twenty sixth day of February one thou 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

Secr. 20. That no law respecting the sale of land for taxes, shall 
be so construed by any court as to prevent a recovery of the value 
of the improvements made, in all cases whatsoever where a reco- 
very is etlected against a purehaser at a sale for taxes or other per- 
son claiming under him; but the acts of assembly shall be so con- 
strued, that a recovery for improvements as aforesaid, shall be an 
incident in all eases whatsoever, where there is a recovery against 
the tax title, without regard to the nature of the defects of said title, 
and wherever any person claiming under such tax title may be out 
of possession, and on account of defects i in said title fail to recover 
the land, the jury under the direction of the court trying the cause, 
shall assess the value of the improvements made by such person, or 
those under whom he claims, and shall fix the time within which 
said assessment shall be paid by the defendant or defendants; and if 
the sum so assessed be not paid within the time specified by the said 
jury, the title of the plaintiff shall thenceforth be confirmed and ren- 
dered good and valid to the land in dispute, as against the defendant 
and all claiming under him; and after a failure to pay such assess- 
ment, a writ of ‘haberi facias possessionem may issue forthwith from 
said court, without any other proceeding, and in all cases where a 
recovery is had against the defendant or “defendants, claiming under 
a tax title as aforesaid, the jury assessing the value of the improve~ 
ments, shall under the direction of the court, also find the time within 
which the same shall be paid by the plaintiff, and on failure to pay 
such assessment within the time so fixed by the said jury, the title of 
the said defendant or defendants shall thenceforth be confirmed and 
rendered good and valid as against plaintiff and all claiming title un- 
der him: Provided, that no improvements made within two years 
after the sale of said land for taxes, shall be paid for by the party 
recovering or purchasing the same: Provided also, that if “the defects 
in the tax title shall be known to the purchaser at the time of the 
sale, or if a tender of the redemption money be made within two 
years of sale, he shall not be allowed for his improvement: And 
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provided further, That nothing hereix contained shall affect the in- 
terests of minors who shall claim the lands inherited by them within 
two years after they shall arrive at age. 

Sect. 21. Whenever an assessment of road tax by the supervi- 
sors may be made upon land as unseated, which the assessors for 
the same year by error or mistake returned assessed as seated, while 
the same ought or might legally have been assessed as unseated, the 
said assessment by the supervisors shall be deemed valid and regu- 
lar for all intents and purposes, notwithstanding it differs from the 
copy of the duplicate furnished the supervisor by the assessor, and 
all records of the county commissioners charging lands as unseated 
with arrears of taxes shall be evidence of an assessment, and no 
clearing over by mistake shal] ever be deemed sufficient to render 
land seated. 

JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN STROHM, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approvep—The 12th day of April, 1842. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 


PHudac Popkinson. 


Mr. Walsh, writing from Paris, pays the following tribute to the 
memory of Judge Hopkinson, the intelligence of whose death had 
just reached him : 

“ With the late Judge Hopkinson I enjoyed, for twenty-six years, 
a close intimacy—an almost daily communion, unreserved, unruffled, 
and yet perfectly free, frank, and earnest on every subject. It has 
not been my lot to know a man of sounder principles and senti- 
ments, kindlier dispositions, steadier affections, finer faculties, better 
culture. If I had ever wavered as an American, his keen, compre- 
hensive, uncompromising patriotism would have fixed me in the 
true mood. Of his great abilities and invariable rectitude as a 
lawyer, political representative, and judge, it would be superfluous, 
and might be thought presumptuous in me to speak now and here. 
In the private memoirs which I hope to leave behind me, founded 
generally on personal acquaintance and original correspondence, I 
shall dwell on them with the aid of materials collected for that pur- 
pose. His taste and attainments in literature rivalled his professional 
merits. He wrote on morals, letters, and the arts, as excellently as 
he spoke on judicial and political topics; his domestic and social life 
corresponded in every respect to the public; his position and sym- 
pathies at home rendered his constant, liberal hospitality grateful to 
the purest feeling. His accomplished mind, observant of all the 
events, characters, and opinions of the day was peculiarly qualified 
to delight, besides instructing, in convivial intercourse, by a strong 
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relish for refined society, a cheerful, vivacious spirit, and a peculiar 


poignancy of remark and raciness of anecdote. ‘The expectation of 


renewing all my relations with Judge Hopkinson, and reaping a final 
harvest in his cordial and fertile converse, formed a chief pleasure 
and incitement to the idea of a return to my country. His loss, 


irreparable for all, is, therefore, more for me than for the < troops of 


friends’ to whem Providence did not deny the benefit of his five last 
years, which I know were sigualized, not less than any antecedent 
lustre, by public service and private endearment. The solace re- 
mains that, in looking back on his closed career, and the still longer 
race of a John Vaughan, you can honour them, uniformly, to the 
very end; you find nothing in relation to the world or yourself 
which intermits or abates your fervor of esteem and gratitude ; ; the 
sensibility of a fond reliance on stableness of character and eflective 
regard escapes all outrage—a rare exemption, perhaps, in times so 
sadly out of joint. Judge Hopkinson, if adequately traced and ex- 
hibited in his special qualities and performances, will enlarge on the 
national eye, and take, like his celebrated father, indefeasible rank 
among the brightest and best examples in American biography.” 


District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia. 
Before Jupcrs Pertit, President, and Jones, Judge. 
June 30th, 1842. 


Biacksurneé ys. Boxer. 


A. signed an instrument beginning with these words: ‘‘ For valuable consideration I 
hereby guarantee the prompt payment of,’’ &c., setting out a description of certain notes 
drawn by B in favor of C and concluding with these wards; ‘‘and I hereby obligate myself 
as firmly for the prompt payment thereof as if I had signed the same.’’ Held that this 
was an absolute undertaking, on which A. might be sued immediately on default of B. to 
pay the note at maturity, without first proceeding against B. 


Rule to show cause why judgment should not be entered for want 
of an affidavit of defence, under the act of 1835, on the following in- 
strument of writing, filed 

Putapecpnta, May 10, 1841. 

For valuable consideration, I hereby guerantee the prompt pay- 
ment of four notes, each five hundred and forty-five dollars and 
twenty-one cents, dated as follows: 


One dated May 1st, 1841, at four months, for $545 21 
One * Ist, “ at eight * -* 545 21 
One as Ist, “ attwelve “ « 545 21 
One “s Ist, “ atsixteen “ * 545 21 





$2180 84 
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Drawn by John Culin, in favor of Messrs. W. & F. Blackburne 
& Co.; and Ido hereby obligate myself as firmly for the prompt 
payment thereof as if I had signed the same. 

Cuartes 8S. Boxer. 


In addition to which was also filed a copy of one of the notes above 
referred to. The defendant’s counsel having suggested on record, 
that the instrument filed was a mere guarantee, and not sufficient 
to entitle the plaintiff to judgment for want of an affidavit of defence, 
on the hearing of the rule, argued 

That the instrument on which suit was brought, was not an “ in- 
strument of writing for the payment of” “ money,” but merely a col- 
lateral undertaking, guaranteeing the debt of another, and did not 
come within the words of the act. 

That a guarantee of the debt of another, rendered the guarantor 
liable only on the ultimate failure of the principal debtor to pay the 
debt, who must first be sued out to insolvency before the guarantor 
can be made liable. 

That the use of the word prompt, did not alter the legal effect of 
the instrument; to guarantee the prompt payment of a debt, being 
the same thing as guaranteeing its payment merely, since every 
debtor should pay his debts promptly. 

Neither was the case changed by the last words of the instru- 
ment; “I obligate myself as firmly for the prompt payment thereof 
as if I had signed the same,” that the parties having used the word 
“ guarantee,” to which the law attaches a definite and precise mean- 
ing, its effect could not be changed by the subsequent language of 
the instrument. That the defendant intended only to obligate him- 
self as firmly as if the guarantee in the same words, had been at- 
tached to the note, and he had in that manner signed both, in which 
case his liability would be the same as on a separate guarantee. 

The connsel for defendant cited Johnson vs. Chapman, 3 Pa. 18. 
Isett vs. Hoge, 2 Watts 128. Snively vs. Ecdle, 2 W. & S. 203. 

For the plaintiff it was argued, that the instrument of writing and 
copy of note filed, constituted a complete cause of action, and brought 
the case within the spirit if not the letter of the act. 

That a guarantee is not necessarily an undertaking on which the 
gvarantor can only be made liable on the insolvency or default of the 
principal debtor; it may be general and indefinite as to time, in which 
case the guarautor is only liable on the u/timate failure to pay off the 
principal, or it may be a guarantee for the payment of a debt on a 
specified day and render the guarantor liable on failure of the princi- 
pal to pay on that day. 

The intention of the parties, must in ech case govern the construc- 
tion: the use of the words prompt payment, denotes an intention to 
guarantee the immediate payment of the note at maturity, and the 
guarantor was liable if the note was not paid on the day of its ma- 
turity. 

And that the last words of the instrument rendered the defendant 
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liable not merely as the guarantor for the prompt payment of the note 
but in the same manner as if he had signed it as maker. 

The plaintiff cited Cochran vs. Dawson, 1. Miles, 176—3. Kent, 
85—Butler vs. Wright, 20. Johns 366—Wipham vs. Price, 12. Mas. 
14—Gibbs vs. Cannon, 9. S. & R. 198—17. Johns. R. 326—2. 
Watts & S. 44. 

Mr. Fatton, for Plaintiff. 
Mr. Geruarp, (with whom was Mr. F. W. Hubbell) for Def. 


Per Curiam.—The Contract of Guarantee, is but a secondary 
liability, but it may be so modified as to dispense with active duties 
on the part of him who is entitled to the benefit of it. 

Here, the defendant guarantees the prompt payment of the note. 
The parties, it is true, might possibly have contemplated a payment 
immediately on default of the principal debtor, or only an ultimate 
payment in case of failure of the principal to pay, after due diligence 
used in pursuing him. The whole instrument however, should be 
examined to see if the real meaning be made distinctly to appear. 

The defendant fully explains the inteat of the paper, and removes 
all ground for question, when he says, “he obligates himself as firmly 
for the prompt payment of the note as if he had signed it!” 

Even by the letter of the instrument, he is bound to immediate 
payment. If he had signed the note with John Culin, he would have 
been liable as a several maker of it.—March vs. Ward, 1. Peakes 
N. P. Rep. 177. Rule absolute. 


The reception which our first number has met with in the City, is 
such, as to induce us to believe that we shall be able to sustain the 
publication, without any support from the country, and we are ena- 
bled with pleasure, to announce the continuance of the publication as 
established beyond doubt, by the patronage already extended to us. 
Gentlemen desirous therefore, of participating in the advantages our 
Journal will afford, and at the same time who are willing to enable 
us to enhance their value, need feel no hesitation as to the prosecu- 
tion of the enterprize for a year at least. 

Among the contents of this number will be found, an interesting 
opinion of the District Court, with which we have been kindly favour- 
ed by Judge Jones, on the subject of Executions in the nature of For- 
eign Attachment under the 22d, 32d, and 35th sections of the Act of 
June 16th 1836.—Also, the decision in the case of Blackburne vs. 
Boker, kindly furnished by Judge Pettit. 

The neat and expressive tribute of Mr. Walsh, to the memory of 
the late highly esteemed Judge Hopkinson, we thought would be 
found acceptable to our readers. : 

A review of a late publication, treats of matters of grave interest 
to the profession. 
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Opinion of Judge Randall, of the District Court of the United States, 
for the Eastern Disirict of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 


In the matter of the application of Creditors, to decree Henry Breneman a Bankrupt. 


Benjamin H. Brewster and William M. Meredith, for Petitioners, 
Garrick Mallery, for Henry Breneman and the preferred Creditors. 

This case was argued on the 13th and 14th of May, and the opin- 
ion of the Court was delivered by Judge Randall on Saturday; May 
21st 1842. 

On the 7th April 1842, John C. Weber and others, trading as 
Weber, Miller & Hand, and Dominick Eagle and others, trading as 
Eagle, Wescott & Cambloss, of Philadelphia, presented their petition 
to this Court, setting forth, that Henry Breneman, retailer of Mer- 
chandise, of the County of Lancaster, owed debts exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and owed the petitioners five hundred dollars and 
upwards, that on the 10th of March last past, he had become bank- 
rupt within the act of Congress. 

Ist. By having on that day made a fraudulent assignment, gift and 
transfer of his lands, tenements, goods, chattels, credits and eviden- 
ces of debt. 

2d. That he had in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the pur- 
pose of giving Gideon Breneman, a creditor, endorser and surety, of 
said Henry Breneman, a preference of priority over the other general 
creditors of the said Henry Breneman, conveyed and transferred all 
his property to Reuben Mullison, of Lancaster County, by Indenture 
of assignment dated 10th of March 1842.—And praying that pro- 
ceedings might be had to declare the said Henry Breneman a bank- 
rupt, within the purview of the act of Congress. 

Notice of the application was published as required by the. act of 
Congress and rules of Court, and also served personally on the said 
Henry Breneman, who opposes the decree prayed for, and in answer 
to the said petition says:— 

1. That he has not made a fraudulent conveyance, assignment, &c 

2. That he had not, in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the 
purpose of giving Gideon Breneman, a creditor, endorser, &c. or 
other creditors and endorsers a preference over his general creditors, 
conveyed and transferred his property as stated in said petition. 

Vor. I.—No. 3. 5 
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3. That he had never contemplated bankruptey or any application 
for the benefit of the B: ankrupt law. 

4. That the assignment made by him was yielded to the importu- 
nity of one or more of his creditors to secure bona fide debts, and 
without collusion. 

Evidence has been exhibited on behalf of the respondent, which 
proves that he was a retailer of merchandize in Columbia, Lancaster 
County, and was indebted to his brother Gideon Breneman in his in- 
dividual capacity, and also as trustee for Levi Breneman, another 
brother, who is said to be of unsound mind. ‘That he was also in- 
debted to the Columbia Bank and Bridge Company, the amount of a 
bill drawn by him on J. Kettlewell & Co. of Baltimore, payable at 
sight but protested for non-payment. That he was importuned to 
pay or secure payment of these debts; and on the 9th of March ap- 
plied to Reuben Mullison, and told him he was compelled to make an 
assignment and requested him to become his assignee. He said his 
brother Gideon was troubling him and threatening to push him, and 
he could not get along any further. ‘That he owed his brother a large 
sum of borrowed money, part of which belonged to his brother Levi, 
who was in the Hospital, and for whom Gideon was guardian. That 
if it was not for this and some other borrowed money he had from 
other people, he would apply for the Bankrupt law. On the 10th of 
March 1842, he executed an assignment of all his property to Mulli- 
son in trust, after payment of expenses, &c. to pay as of the first class, 
a debt of $2200 to Gideon Breneman, trustee of Levi Breneman, or 
in his own right; a debt of $876 25, due on a bond to Gideon Brene- 
man; $700 due to Hugh Heisse, for which G. B. is security; $1000 
note ‘drawn by Gideon Breneman and discounted by Columbia Bank 
and Bridge Co.; $126 owing on due bill to James Long, $127 48 to 
the estate of Christian Yeanish, $500 to Dr. Hugh M‘Corkle; free- 
dom dues to Polly Hogendobler, a bound girl; $300 to Sheriff of 
Lancaster County, balance of purchase money of property purchased 
by him at Sherifi’s sale; and a debt of $1251 10 to Columbia Bank 
and Bridge Company, the amount of the draft on Kettlewell. After 
payment of the before mentioned debts the balance to be paid to those 
creditors who should execute a release within ninety days. When 
the assignment was made known in Philadelphia, some of the credi- 
tors residing here, and among them one or more of the petitioners, 
went to Columbia and proposed that the assignee should decline act- 
ing, and some of the Philadelphia creditors be appointed in his place, 
as it was supposed the goods could be sold to better advantage here 
under their direction; if this was agreed to, they offered to pay or 
secure the creditors preferred by the assignment. This proposition 
was submitted by the assignee to Gideon Breneman, who declined 
acceeding to it, and soon after the present proceedings were com- 
menced. On the part of the creditors it is contended that this assign- 
ment is in violation of the act of Congress entitled “an act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of Bankruptcy ‘throughout the United States,” 
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passed August 19th 1841, and therefore void, and is in itself an act of 
Bankruptcy. And the respondent contends— 

1. That the assignment is not fraudulent within the meaning of 
the act of Congress, as ail the preferred debts are honestly and justly 
due 

2. That it was not made in contemplation of Bankruptcy, as the 
respondent at the time avowed his determination not to apply for the 
benefit of the Bankrupt law. 

3. ‘That it was yielded to the importunity of his creditors. 

It is admitted that in this case there was no moral fraud—that all 
the debts preferred were bona fide, and justly due, and that under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, independently of the Bankrupt Law, the 
legality of the assignment could not be questioned. It was the exer- 
cise of a power resulting from the ownership of property which the 
law had not restrained. But there are many cases in which the acts 
of parties who intend nothing that is dishonest or immoral, become 
legally fraudulent as being contrary to the policy of law, a familiar 
instance of which is the sale of personal property for a valuable con- 
sideration, where the property is left in the possession of the vendor. 
This, although perfectly honest and binding between the parties, is, 
in law, fraudulent as to creditors, because it enables the debtor to 
obtain credit by the possession of goods to which he is not entitled. 
The whole policy of the Bankrupt law is equality among the credit- 
ors. It was intended to prevent the debtor from giving all his pro- 
perty to some relative or favorite creditor, to the exclusion of all the 
rest, and declares that such disposition of his property shall be void, 
asa fraud upon the creditors not preferred. That such was the in- 
tention of Congress in passing the law now in force cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

The second section of the act provides for the case of involuntary 
bankrupts, by declaring that all future payments, securities, convey- 
ances, &c., made or given by any bankrupt, in contemplation of 
bankruptcy shall be void, and a fraud on the act, and the assignee 
under the bankruptcy shall be entitled to claim the property as part 
of the bankrupt’s estate; and then provides that in case of a volun- 
tary application, if any such assignment had been made by the pe- 
titioner after the Ist of January 1841, (upwards of seven months be- 
fore the passage of the Jaw, and more than a year before it took ef- 
fect,) in contemplation of the passage of a Bankrupt Law, he should 
not be entitled to his discharge, unless assented to by a majority of 
the creditors not preferred, thus showing a marked distinction be- 
tween the cases of voluntary and involuntary bankrupts. 

Again, it is made the duty of the assignee to claim the property 
as part of the assets of the bankrupt—but how can this be done, 
unless the party be declared a bankrupt, for until the decree of bank- 
ruptcy there can be no assignee. The doctrine contended for by the 
respondent’s counsel would completely nullify so much of the law as 
prohibits a preference of one creditor over another. A man might 
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assign the whole of his estate to one or more favorite creditors, to 
whom he was bona fide indebted, and not apply for the benefit of the 
Bankrupt Law, but, if pressed by his other creditors, be content with 
an exemption from personal arrest, by a discharge under the State 
Insolvent Law, and if his creditors cannot proceed against him and 
have him declared a bankrupt, by adverse procee ‘dings the assign- 
ment would remain effectual. Such I conceive could not have been 
the intention of Congress. 

The Law was intended for the benefit of creditors as well as ot 
debtors, but the construction of the respondent would render it for 
the benefit of debtors only. It has been said that Congress has no 
power to pass a law w hich would have the effect of making void an 
assignment recognised by the Laws of Pennsylvania. This argu- 
ment was not much pressed ; ; indeed it could not be, for independ- 
ent of the express power given to Congress, by the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution of the United States, the decisions 
which recognise the validity of assignments with such preferences 
recognise them expressly on the ground that there was no Bankrupt 
Law in existence at the time. but it is said the respondent never 
intended applying for the benefit of the Bankrupt Law and therefore 
the assignment was not made in contemplation of Bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy however does not consist in the proceedings in Court ; 
it takes place i in the course of a man’s business, and the proceedings 
in court are to ascertain whether the party was or was not a Bank- 
rupt at the time the original petition was filed. Bankruptcy is said 
to be the state of a man unable to pursue his business and meet his 
engagements in consequence of the derangement of his aflairs. Now 
what can more effectually render a man unable to pursue his busi- 
ness and meet his engagements than a transfer of all his property for 
the benefit of some of his creditors and to the exclusion of others. 
Can it be supposed he did not contemplate the entire breaking up of 
his business and his inability to meet his engagements at the time he 
executed the assignment. In this case the instrument itself avers as 
part of the consideration “ sundry debts and sums of money owing 
by said Henry Breneman, which ‘he is unable to pay at present.” it 
would be difficult indeed to establish that any act was done in con- 
templation of Bankruptcy within the meaning of the act of Congress, 
if this is not such an act. Again, it is said this assignment was 
yielded to the importunity of his creditors and therefore it is not an 
act of Bankruptcy. 

In England it has been decided that a debtor, who yielding to the 
importunity of his creditor delivers him a portion of his property in 
satisfaction of his debt whereby the creditor obtains more than the 
other creditors will receive in an equal distribution, does not thereby 
commit an act of Bankruptcy. But no case can be found in which 
a debtor surrendered the whole of his property, to the importunity of 
his creditors which was not declared an act of Bankruptcy. Because 
by the surrender of the whole and breaking up of his business the 
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debtor does not relieve himself from any present difficulty which is 
considered the motive, for such an act when really done under the 
pressure of a threat, but in this case that question can hardly be said 
to arise under the evidence. ‘The proof of pressure by any one be- 
fore the assignment is extremely slight and several persons are pre- 
ferred who do not appear tu have made a demand of the amount due 
them. 

In my opinion the petitioners have fully established their right to 
the decree prayed for, and it is accordingly accorded to them. 
Selected Cases from 1. Hill, New York Reports. 

LARCENY. 





Where property, (i. e. a pocket book containing bank bills,) with 
no mark upon it indicating the owner, was found in the highway, 
and there was no evidence to show that the finder, at the time, knew 
who the owner was; held, that he could not be convicted of lar- 
ceny, though he fraudulently, and with intent to convert the pro- 
perty to his own use, concealed the same immediately afterward. 

To render the finder of lost property liable, as for a larceny, he 
must know who the owner is at the time he acquires possession, or 
have the means of identifying him instanter, by marks then about 
the property which the finder understands. It is not enough that he 
has general means of discovering the owner by diligence, &c. The 
P eople vs. ( ‘ogdell, 94. 

2. One who obtains the bailment of goods, fraudulently in- 
tending to deprive the owner of bis property, may be convicted 
of larceny under an indictment alleging that he feloniously took and 

carried away the property, &c. Carey et. al. vs. Hotailing, 311. 





Post Master. 


The Post Master General is not liable for the non-feasance of 
a Deputy Post Master, though the latter holds by appointment from 
the former. Martin vs. The Mayor, &c., of Brooklyn. 





Payment.—The promissory note of a debtor, given for a pre- 
cedent simple contract, demand will not operate as payment, so as 
to preclude the creditor from suing on the original consideration, 
though given under an express agreement that it was to be received 
in full satisfaction and discharge :—Otherwise, if the note be that of 
a third person. Cole vs. Sackett, 516. 

Arnold vs. Camp, 12 John. R. 400, disapproved. 





Boarpine House. 


Property in a boarding house, though belonging to a boarder, is 
not exempt from distress for rent, if it be in the actual possession and 
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care of the tenant by permission of the boarder, and without the con- 
sent of the landlord. Matthews vs. Stone, 565. 


Promissory Norte. 


1. The liability of one who guarantees the payment of a negotia- 
ble note, absolutely, by endorsement to that effect, made at or prior 
to its delivery, is the same as if he had signed his name to a joint and 
several note, as surety for the maker. Lequeer et al vs. Prosser, 256. 

2. A common due bill, or any simple contract in writing, import- 
ing an absolute engagement that money shall be paid, is a promis- 
sory note within the statute. Jd. 


Sertectep Cases rrom 1. Warts anv SerRGEANT. 
Landlord and Tenant. 


After a lease has expired by its own limitation, the lessee becomes 
a tenant at will, whom the landlord may enter upon and dispossess, 
and in so doing use as much force as is necessary for that purpose. 
Overdeer vs. Lewis 90. See Duncan vs. Blashford 2.8. & R. 489. 

The property of a tenant holding by a renewed lease, is not sub- 
ject to be distrained by the landlord for the payment of the arrears 
of rent for a previous year, if a third person has acquired an interest 
in the property. Beltzhoover vs. Waltman, 416. 





Boox Account. 


In an action upon a book account of a decedent, is only neces- 
sary to prove that they are the books of original entry to admit them 
to go to the jury as evidence: and if evidence be afterwards given 
as to the time when the entries were made, this must be referred 
with the books to the jury. Van Swearingen vs. Harris 356. 

Will.—A will is legally proved where the witness testified, that the 
testator declared the execution of it to be his act and deed, not ne- 
cessary he should say it was his will. Lay vs. Kennedy, 396. 


ACTS OF ASSEMBLY.—Szssion 1841-’42. 
Proceedings in Partition. 
Partition may be had of Legal or Equitable Life Estates. 


An Act to authorize the construction of a Toll Bridge over the river Schuylkill, at or near 
Windsor Haven, in Berks County, ‘*and for other purposes.’’ Approved, April 5th, 
A. D. 1842. 

Sect. 9. Be it enacted, &c. 

So much of the first proviso of the Act passed June 3d, 1840, enti- 
tled « 4 further Supplement to the Acts concerning Writs of Partition,” 
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as declares that the demandant’s estate must be a fee simple, be, and 
the same is hereby repealed, and from and after the passage of this 
Act, proceedings in partition in the manner and form and with the 
effect in said act, may be instituted by persons having legal or equi- 
table life estates in any real estate. 

Writs of Error may be brought on Judgments quod Partitio Fiat. 

Secr. 15. That from and after the passage of this Act, writs of 
error may be sued out, upon the judgment qued partitio fiat, in all 
actions of partition now pending in the Courts of Common Pleas, or 
that hereafter may be brought, and the Supre ne Court shall hear 
and determine the same, as if the said writ or writs of error, were 
issued on the final judgments in said proceedings. 


From an Act to change the venue in a certain action now pending in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Clarion County, ‘‘ and for other purposes.”’ 


That the 5th section of an Act entitled “ An Act to confirm and 
render valid the proceedings of the District Court for the City and 
County of Philadelphia, in actions of Partition heretofore instituted 
in said Court, and to make good and valid certain acknowledgments 
of Sheriff’s Deeds, and for other purposes, passed the first day of 
April, A. D. 1887, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 


SUPREME COURT. 


County of Lancaster attached to Eastern District. 


AN ACT 
Supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘ An act relative to the organization of Courts of Jus- 
tice,”’ passed the l4th day of April, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 


thirty-four. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That the 
County of Lancaster is hereby annexed to the eastern district of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and all process hereafter issued from 
the said court to the said County of Lancaster shall be returned to 
the said eastern district, and all and singular the records, papers and 
documents of the Supreme Court of the middle district connected 
with any cause re:noved thereto from the said county and remaining 
therein, shall be removed to and deposited in the office of the Protho- 
notary of the Supreme Court in the eastern district. 

Sect. 2. All caases and proceedings now depending and undeter- 
mined in the Supreme Court for the middle district removed or brought 
into the same, from the said county, shall be deemed to be depending 
before the said court in the eastern district, and shall be proceeded 
in by the said court, in like manner as if they had been originally 
returned to the said court in the eastern district; and the Prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court for the eastern district shall collect and 
receive all fees which may have accrued in any cause or proceeding 
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which by virtue of this act, shall be removed to the said district, and 
shall account for and pay the same when received to the persons re- 
spectively entitled thereto. 

Sect. 3. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall prescribe by rule 
of court, certain days for the return of writs hereafter tu be issued 
from the said court to the county of Lancaster, conformably to the 
provisions of this act, and all writs heretofore thus issued and not yet 
returned shall be returned in the same manner. 


Approved, the eighth day of February, one thousand eight hundeed and forty two. 


Powers of Administrators and Guardians appointed by authority out 
of this State, relative to Philadelphia City or County Loan. 
Supplement to an Act entitled an act to establish the District Court of the City and Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, passed the 28th day of March 1835, ‘‘and for other purposes.”’ 

Sect. 5. So much of the sixth section of the act relating to regis- 
ter and register’s courts, passed the fifteenth day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, as provides that no letters 
testamentary, or of administration or otherwise, purporting to author- 
ize any person to intermeddle with the estate of a decedent which 
may be granted out of this Commonwealth, shall confer upon such 
person any of the powers and authorities possessed by an executor 
or administrator, under letters granted within this State, and so much 
of the seventh section of the act relating to orphans’ courts, passed 
the twenty-ninth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, as provides that no appointment of a guardian made or 
granted by any authority out of this State, shall authorize the person 
so appointed to interfere with the estate of a minor in this State, are 
hereby declared and enacted not to apply to the stock or loan of the 
City of Philadelphia or the County of Philadelphia, but such stock or 
loan shall pass and be transferrable, and the interest thereon accrued 
and to accrue, be receivable in like manner in all respects, and under 
the same, and no otlier regulations, powers and authorities as were 
used and practised before the said recited acts were passed. 


Approved, the tweltth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 
Duty and power of Register with regard to 
Supplement to the act entitled ‘‘ an act to incorporate the Township of Moyamensing, 


in Philadelphia County,’’ passed March twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve, and for other purposes. 


Sect. 12. That so much of the provisions of the third section of 
of the act passed upon the twenty-second day of March, Anno Domi- 
ni one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, entitled, “an act for 
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the more convenient collection of the tax on collateral inheritances, 
which directs that whenever any real estate shall be subject to said 
tax, it shall be the duty of said Register forthwith to give informa- 
tion thereof in writing, to the commissioners of the county where 
such real estate is situate, and like proceedings shall be had thereon, 
in all respects as are now by law required, when such information is 
lodged with them by executors or administrators, shall be construed 
so as to authorise and require the said Register to collect the said 
tax upon all of the said real estate. 
Approved, the seventeenth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


F 
CoRPORATIONS. 


Service of Process in Actions Against.—Sheriff may go into ad- 
joining County. 

Sect. 8. That hereafter when any action is commenced by any 
person or persons, or bodies corporate against an incorporated rail 
road or canal company, in any county in which the corporate pro- 
perty of such company is wholly or in part situated, it shall be law- 
ful if the president, treasurer, secretary, or chief clerk of such cor- 
poration does not reside or cannot be found in such county, for the 
sheriff or other officer to whom such process is directed, to serve the 
same on any manager or director of such company, being in such 
county, and the service so made shall be deemed sufficient, and in 
case no director or manager can be found in the county, it shall be 
lawful for such officer to go into an adjoining county to serve the 
process as hereinbefore stated. 

Approved, the twenty-first day of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


SHERIFF’S DEEDS. 


From an Act authorizing Jacob Senick, et al, Trustees of the Lutheran Congregation, at 
Clover Creek, Huntingdon County, to sell and convey certain real estate, ‘‘ and for 
other purposes.’’ Approved, April 5th, 1842. 

Certificate of Prothonotary sufficient Attestation of the Acknowledg- 

ment of a Sheriff’s Deed. 


Secr. 12. Be it enacted, &c., That the certificate of the Prothono- 
tary of any court to an acknowledgment of a Sheriff’s Dec d, shall be 
sufficient evidence of such acknowledgment, notwithstanding no 
other record was made thereof at the time of said acknowledgment. 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not be construed 
to affect any bona fide holder or purchaser, who had neither actual 
or constructive notice of such Sheriff’s Deed. 


Vor. I.—No. 3. 6 
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OUTLINES OF A SUIT IN CHANCERY. 


Proceedings are commenced by bill. Of these, several have a 
specific denomination; for example, there are bills of interpleader, 
bills of certiorari, bills to perpetuate testimony, bills of discovery,— 
in fact, every bill except a bill of certiorari, is a bill of discovery— 
bills guia tainet, bills of peace; besides these there are auxiliary or 
interlocutory bills arising during the progress of the suit after issue 
joined, these species of bills, supplemental bills, bills of revivor, and 
original bills in the nature of a supplemental bill. 

A subpeena cannot issue till bill filed, except to stay waste or a 
proceeding at law, nor can it according to the practice of the 
English Chancery, be issued in vacation, nor can it be made return- 
able in vacation, except in extraordinary cases. In England the 
first process against a Commoner isa subpeena. If this is not obeyed 
then process of contempt issues, and the first of these is an attach- 
ment to take the person, which is in the nature of a capias; it is 
directed to the sherifl, and is returned by him cepi. corpus. or non 
est inventus. If the defendant is taken he is detained till he enter 
appearance and puts in his answer. If he refuses to do so a writ of 
Habeas Corpus is awarded to the sheriff to bring him into Court, or a 
messenger is despatched for that purpose. 

If the sheriff return non est inventus, then an attachment with pro- 
clamation is awarded to summon the defendant on his allegiance per- 
sonally to appear and answer the charges brought against him. If 
this writ be entered non est inventus, and the defendant still remain 
in contempt, a commission of rebellion is awarded against him, for 
not obeying the King’s Proclamations according to his allegiance. 
This writ is directed to four commissioners, and commands them 
jointly and severally to attach the defendant as a rebel and con- 
temnor of the king’s law, etc. If this writ is returned non est inven- 
tus, the constable despatches a sergeant-at-arms in search of the 
defendant. If he elude the sergeant-at-arms, then a writ of seques- 
tration issues. This writ is directed to commissioners and com- 
mands them to possess themselves of all the defendant’s personal 
estate, and of the rents and profits of his real estate until the plaintiff 
be satisfied or the Court make further order. This writ is person- 
ally served on the tenants, which is deemed a seizing and sequester- 
ing. The tenants then attorn, and the commissioners are then ac- 
countable to the Court for the profits. If resistance is made to this 
writ, a writ of assistance is sued out, which is directed to sheriff. 
As against a corporation, aggregate a writ of Distringas is used to 
enforce appearance, which is directed to the sheriff of the county 
where the body corporate is resident—then an alias and pluries writ 
of distringus if necessary, and then a writ of sequestration. After 
sequestration is ordered, the bill is taken pro confesso, but the Stat- 
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5 Geo. 2. C. 25, required publication in the London Gazette. The 
sequestration, as it issues after a decree, is intented rather to enforce 
performance of it, and is the only remedy of the plainti:i if the de- 
fendant absolutely refuses to appear. ‘The Court cannot take proof 
against an absent person, or investigate merits, the benefits of the 
sequestration therefor, corresponds to the premium decretum of the 
Roman law, and to the quantum damnificatus, or damages of the 
common law, and is the only satisfaction the plaintiff can attain. 

If the defendant appear he must put in an answer on oath. The 
defendant may defend by disclaimer, demurrer, plea, answer, or by 
cross bill. If the defendant have no interest in the subject matter of 
the bill he disclaims, but a disclaimer must be accompanied with an 
answer. If the bill be bad on its face the defendant demurs; but 
demurrers in equity must be special, or express the grounds on which 
they are made. If the defence do not appear on mere inspection of 
the bill, the defendant must plead it, and his plea must be signed by 
counsel as evidence of its propriety. If the bill be not demurrable, 
and there be no extrinsic facts that form the subject matter of the 
plea, or if his plea or demurrer be overruled, he may proceed to con- 
trovert the plaintiff’s claims by answer. 

The answer generally controverts the facts stated in the bill or 
some of them, and states other facts to show the rights of the defend- 
ant or the subject of the suit; or it may admit the truth of the case 
made by the bill, and either with or without stating additional facts, 
submit the questions, arising upon the case thus made, to the decision 
of the Court. 

A cross bill is sometimes necessary, as in cases where the defend- 
ant is not able to defend, without some facts which rest on the know- 
ledge of the plaintiff or of a co-defendant, and a discovery of them is 
wanted. Itdiffers from an original bill in this, that as it arises from 
the matter in litigation, no ground of equity need be alleged to sup- 
port the jurisdiction of the Court. 

A dedimus protestatem is issued to commissioners to take the an- 
swer, plea, or demurrer of a defendant at his residence when he lives 
beyond the range of the Court, which is twenty miles: this accord- 
ing to the practice of the English Chancery. 3 Atk. 439. the Stat. 
4-5. Am. Ch. 16. 

The cause may be set down for hearing on the bill and answer, if 
the answer is sufficient for the plaintiff. But if he think it incom- 
plete, or that his allegations are not sufficiently replied to, the plain- 
tiff may except to the answer, and pray a more full one in the parts 
excepted to. 

Exceptions to the answer of the defendant supply to the plaintiff 
the same advantage which the plea or demurrer does to the defend- 
ant. They must be signed by counsel as a testification of their pro- 
priety. If the defendant admit their propriety, he must give a fur- 
ther answer. If he thinks his answer sufficient it is referred to a 
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Master. Ifthe Master report it insufficient the defendant may ex- 
cept and appeal. Ifthe Master’s report be sustained, the defendant 
must submit to answer more particularly, and the defendant, upon 
the dismission of his exceptions, is ordered to answer positively with- 
out further evasion. If his further answer be excepted to, it is refer- 
red, as the first was, to the Master, and if he report it insufficient, 
the defendant may except and appeal as before. If this report be 
sustained, the defendant is ordered the third time to answer, and if 
this answer also be found insufficient he is committed to the Fleet till 
he put ina full and complete answer, and if the defendant still is con- 
tumacious, the bill is taken pro confesso. 

If the answer of the defendant is sufficient the plaintiff must put in 
his replication, If the answer of the defendant controvert the facts 
charged in the plaintiff’s bill, or set forth new facts and circum- 
stances which the plaintiff is not disposed to admit, (both of which is 
usually the case,) he may maintain the truth of his own allegations, 
and deny the validity of those alleged by the other party in a repli- 
cation to the defendant’s answer. At present the replications are 
not special, and this practice was adopted to avoid subsequent plead- 
ings, which are now supplied by a supplementaf bill, filed after issue 
joined, and it need not be signed by counsel. 

A subpeena to re-join and join in the examination of witnesses fol- 
lows the plaintiff’s replication. Upon the rejoinder, the cause being 
at issue, the parties proceed to prove their allegations by the exam- 
ination of witnesses, which in Chancery are always conducted in 
private upon interrogatories. 

Any defect in the form of the proceeding may be cured by amend- 
ment before issue joined, but after issue joined resort is had to a sup- 
plemental bill. 

The cause may be set down for hearing at the instance_of either 
party, and a subpena is issued to hear the judgment. But if the de- 
fendant be a body corporate, a distringas issues instead of a sub- 
pena. If the defendant does not appear on the subpeena, the decree 
passes of course, but it is liable to be opened within a given time on 
cause shewn, and the plaintiff must get a subpoena to the defendant 
to shew cause against its being carried into execution. 

Decrees in equity are either interlocutory or final. But usually 
before any decree, the cause is referred to a Master to certify his 
opinion, which may be excepted to. If either party is dissatisfied 
with the decree he may petition for a rehearing. 

The re-hearing of a cause in equity can be had only when it is in 
transition, not after it has received the signature of the Chancellor or 
Baron. If it has been signed, the remedy for reversion is by sup- 
plemental bill, to obtain a re-hearing, the party, according to the 
practice of the English Chancery, enters a caveat against the enroll- 
ment, and presents his petition for a re-hearing. “All former evi- 
dence taken, may be read in the re-hearing, whether it was pro- 
duced in the first hearing or not. 
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Decrees in equity are enforced in personam, by a writ of execu- 
tion enjoining the defendant to do what is decreed, and in case of 
disobedience to that process, by a writ of sequestration. If the party 
still refuses to obey, the ordinary processes of contempt are issued 
till his effects are sequestered and sold to satisfy the plaintiff’s de- 
mand. 

But if a decree be in rem. that is, against the lands of the defend- 
ant, it is usual, after service of a writ of execution and attachment, 
for the Court to award an injunction to give the plaintiff possession. 

Decrees in equity are reviewed after enrollment by a bill of re- 
view, but in this proceeding no facts in issue on the former trial, or 
known to the parties, can be inquired into, through apprehension of 
perjury. It lies only fur error apparent in the decree, or for some 
new matter as a release. 

An appeal lies, from the decision of the Chancellor in England, to 
the House of Lords; it is made by a petition, and the decision of the 
House of Lords is final. 





DECISIONS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


18. Where A. took advantage of the insolvent law of Massachu- 
setts, after the bankrupt law of the United States went into opera- 
tion, and an assignee was duly appointed in pursuance of the law of 
Massachusetts, and A. subsequently petitioned to be declared a bank- 
rupt under the law of the United States, it was held, that an injune- 
tion ought to issue against B. to restrain him from intermeddling 
with the property of A. Eames’ Case C. C. Boston, Story J. 

19. The bankrupt law of the United States, upon going into ope- 
ration in February, 1842, ipso facto, suspended all action upon future 
cases arising under State insolvent laws, where the insolvent persons 
were within the purview of the bankrupt law. Jb. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Legislature have passed the bill abolishing imprisonment for 
debt and to punish fraudulent debtors, which has been signed and 
approved by the Governor. 

A bill has passed second reading in the House, among the pro- 
visions of which is a section introduced by Mr. Crabb, of the City, 
providing for the holding of additional Courts of Vist Prius, at Phila- 
delphia, by the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

The Committee on the Court of General Sessions have reported in 
favour of the continuance of the Court. 
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Application has been made to the Legislature to authorize the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for this City and County, to 
establish rules for the government of Equity Practice in that Court. 
The rules lately established in the United States Court having been 
found unsuitable in many respects, and requiring modification. 





The importance of the question decided in the case of Breneman, 
has induced us to republish the able opinion of Judge Randall, which 
had before appeared in some of our daily papers. 

We have given in this number several sections of acts passed at 
the last regular session of the Legislature, and shall continue them in 
succeeding numbers, so that the Journal will contain all acts of gen- 
eral importance. 

The bill abolishing imprisonment for debt received the signature 
of the Governor. We shall insert it as soon as we receive a certi- 
fied copy. 

The Report of the Committee on the General Sessions was marked 
for insertion, but was not received in time. 

We have in type, ready for the next number, the opinion of his 
Honour, Judge Pettit, in an important case recently decided in the 
District Court, upon the second section of the Act of April 14th, 
1838, relating to the°commencement of actions. We shall give the 
concurrent opinion of his Honour, Judge Stroud, in the same case, 
in the next succeeding number. 





At the request of a number of our subscribers, we have printed on 
the last page of this number, an index to the Rules of Practice for 
the Courts of Equity of the United States: promulgated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in January term 1842: and adopted 
by the Circuit Court of the E. D. of Pennsylvania, on the 3d of May 
last, and published by T. Hopkinson, Esq. The gentlemen of the 
Bar, will find it very useful and convenient. We have placed it on 
the last leaf so that it can be detached and placed in the Pamphlet 
containing the Rules. 





Communications for the Journal may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, at No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, 24 Arch 
Street; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the Pennsylvania Law Journal, Philadelphia. 

















ERRATA on pp 42, 43, 44 of the third number 
Suit in Chancery. 


On p. 42, line 5, for tarnet read tamet On p 
“>. ~*~ aoe These 
7 puta period [.) after the 
word joined 
7 insert are after the word bills 
so that the line shall read ‘‘T hese 
species of bills are supplemen- 
tal’ &c. 
* 22 for proclamation read pro- On p 
clamations 
‘© 24 for entered read returned 
* 29 for king’s law read king’s 
laws 
* 30 for constable read Court 
On p 


, inthe article headed ** Outlines of a 


” 


43 line 5, put a period after the word 
merits and begin the next word 
the with a capital The 

6 for therefor read therefor: 
‘ 6 for premium read primum 
‘ 23 for or read im 
* 28 for on read in 
‘* 35 for this read that is 

14, line 25 for are read is 

‘* 42 for transition read transit u 
‘ 43 for Baron read Barons 
‘* 43 for reversion read revision 
‘* 47 for in read on 
‘* 48 for in read on 

. 45, line 7 for a read the 
‘* 13 for in read on 























PENNSYLVANIA 


LAW JOURNAL. 


In the District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia. 
July 9th 1842. 
Lynp_ vs. Biaes. 

The second section of the act of 14th April 1332, reluing to the commencement of actions 
d-c., revived the act of 20th March 1725, which exempted freeholders in certain cases 
irom arrest. 

The defendant, a freeholder, having been arrested under a capias 
ad respondendum, Mr. O. Thompson obtained a rule to show cause 
why the writ should not be quashed. Mr. J. Fallon, for plaintiff, 
showed cause. 

The Judges this day delivered their opinions seriatim. 

Pertit, President. 

This is a rule on the plaintiff to shew cause why a writ of capias 
ad respondendum should not be quashed, on the ground that the de- 
fendant is a freeholder. The cause shown is, that by the existing 
law of Pennsylvania, a freeholder has no exemption from arrest. It 
is alleged, on the part of the plaintiff, that though it has been general- 
ly conceded that the 2d section of the act of 14th of April 1838, re- 
stored the law to the state, in which it was before the passage of the 
act of 13th June 1836, yet that such concession is founded on an 
imperfect and erroneous view of what the Legislature have actually 
done. 

Though no judicial exposition of the effect of the act of 1838, npon 
this subject. has been formally announced, yet there has been for 
more than four vears past, a contemporaneous practical construction, 
on the part of both bar and bench, which, if not regarded as fortissi- 
ma in Jege, is certainly deserving of no small degree of respect, as 
furnishing strong evidence of the intention of the Legislature. 

This Court being now called upon for direct decision, a careful 
examination of the question has been made. 

The 3d section of the act of 13'h June 1836, authorised, in any 
personal action, the issuing of a writ of cap/as ad respondendum, 
instead of a writ of summons. The 4th section provided, that no 
writ of cap‘as ad respondendum should be issued in any case, unless 
the plaintiff filed of record a certain prescribed affidavit; and the 5th 
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section provided a further exception to the proviso contained in the 
4th section, but required an affidavit of certain facts to justify the use 
of the process © ft Capias. 

The 79th section enacts that all laws hereby altered or supplied, 
so far as they are inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. 

So much of the act of 20th March 1725, as exemple :d freeholders 
from arrest, was clearly supplied by the act of 1836. Freeholders 
became liable to arrest where the p laintifl filed the proper athdavit. 

The second section of the act of 14th April 1838, enacts that the 
4th and Sth sections of the act of 1836, be and the same are hereby 
repealed, and that all forme: laws which were repealed or supplied 
by the said two sections of said act are hereby revived as fully and 
efiectually, as if specially re-enacted. 

The Legislature ceriainly supp sed, that sone former laws wer 
repealed or supplied by the s aid two sections. But nothing can be 


suggested as in any way affected by them, ia it be so much of 


the act of 20th March 1725 as exempted freeholders from arrest, ex- 
cept in designated instances:—If then a distinct intention is to be 
impu‘ed to the Legislature, it is, that they designed to restore free- 
holders to the position which the »v occupied before the passage of the 
act of 1836. Ifthe 79th section of the act of 1836 had been omitted, 
the practical effect and the legitimate result of the enactment of the 

4th and Sth sections of that act, in connection with such other parts 
of the act as are necessary to make them intelligible, would have 
been to supp/y, that is, to serve in the place of, and thus to abrogate 
the provisions of the act of 1725, relative to the exemption of free- 
holders from arrest, according to the maxim /eges posteriores priores 
contrarias abrogant. ‘The mere repeal of the 4th and 5th sections of 
the act of 1836, would then have had the effect of reviving the act 
of 1725, which they had so largely contributed to annul and to sup- 
ply, unless the remaining parts of the act of 1836 were so plainly in- 
consistent with the act of 1725, that both could not stand together. 
I admit, that if there be such an inconsistency, the act of 1725 will 
continue to be repealed, notwithstanding the repeal of the 4th and 5th 
sections of the act of 1836; for though it may be thought that the 
Legislature contemplated as the main object of the repeal of the 

said two sections, the revival ef the act of 1725, yet if they have 
failed to employ sufficient words to effectuate their purpose, and the 
settled rules of construction, as applied to the remaining parts of the 
act of 1836, require a different result, it is not in the power of the ju- 
dicial tribunals to remove the difficulty. A careful examination 
however, of the act of 1836, as modified by the act of 1838, and par- 
ticularly of the 3d section, satisfies me, that the inconsistency referred 
to, does not exist. Both acts may harmoniously belong to the same 
system. The 3d section of the act of 1836 allowed, as a general 
regulation, the use of a writ of Capias; the act of 1725, thus revived, 
serves as a proviso, and specifies certain exceptions to the rule. It, 
in fact, comes in by its revival, to supply the very clauses, to which 
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it had been compelled to yield its place. There is then no ground 
for an implication of a repeal or supply of the one, by the mere 
adoption, of the other act 

But it is said that the repeal of the exe: nption of freeholders as pro- 
vided for in the act of 1725, is to be found in the repealing clause of 
the act of 1835, namely, the 79th section. 

It is however plain, as has been stated, that so far as relates to 
this question, what is repealed or supplied by the 4th and 5th sections 
of the act of 1835, is precise! ‘ly the same thing as that which is repeal- 
ed by the 79th section; the 7 9th section being but a formal expres- 
sion of the appropriate legal operation of the enactment of the 4th and 
fifth sections. 

Again, it is said, that if the 4th and 5th sections of the act of 1836 
had never existed, the act of 1725 would have been repealed by 
force of the 3d section of the act of 1836, especially if followed up 
by the 79th section. 

In answer to this suggestion, itis to be remarked, that it is obvious 
that, without the 4th and Sth sections, the third section of the act of 
1835 never would have been adopted. It may therefore be illogical, 
looking to the whole history of this question, to attribute to the fact 
that the 3d section was not repealed by the act of 1838, the full effect 
which might have been given to the third section if it had been ori- 
ginally enacted without the 4th and Sth sections which are its provi- 
sos. Nor will it comport with a sound interpretation of the whole 
series of legislation on this point, to attribute to the non-repeal of the 
3d section, precisely the same force, under the 2d section of the act 
of 1838, as if that section had not, in terms, revived all former laws 
repealed or supplied by the 4th and Sth sections of the act of 1836. 
If the Legislature had not expressly revived such former laws at the 
very instant in which they for the first time gave life to the 3d sec- 
tion of the act of 1836, in its independent condition, as separated 
from the 4th and 5th sections, the subject might have been involved 
in some obscurity, but by that revival they sufficient ly guard against 
misapprehension, and show that in repealing the provisos to the 3d 
section, they designed to substitute the very enactments which those 
provisos had supplied and abrogated, there being, as has been already 
been stated, nothing in the revived enactments inconsistent with the 
said 3d section, but, on the contrary, an entire adaptability of their 
respective clauses. 

But again, it is to be observed in illustration of this view of the 
question, that the 4th and 5th sections are but portions of a system 
of arrest comprehended in them, and in the 3d section. and other 
parts ofthe jaw. They are expressly made prov/sos to the preceding 
enactment contained in the 3d section. ‘The act of 1725 was supplied 
not by the 3d section alone of the act of 1836, but by that section in 
union with the 4th and 5th sections and other parts of the law. The 
question, as has been shown, is not what might have been the effect 
of the 3d section, if it had originally stood alone, but what is its actual 
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operation and force yielding a just consideration to its true history, 
and to its past and present peculiar combination with other legisla- 
tive provisions. Where there is a manifest intent, we are not at 
liber'y to surrender it to a mere implication to the contrary, though 
the inference be one which in the absence of the proof of such intent 
might have been legitimate. 

Nor is the strength of this argument materially impaired by the 
circumstance that it assumes that the 4th and 5th sections were aided 
by other parts of the act of 1836, when they produced the repeal of 
the act of 1725. The subject certainly is not entirely free from ap- 
parent embarassment; but the whole legislation in reference to it, 
when thoroughly understood, goes to show with suflicient distinct- 
ness to warrant a satis[actory judicial conclusion, that the Legislature 
in‘ended by the 2d section of the act of the 14th April 1838, to re- 
vive whatever the 4th and 5th sections of the Act of 13th June, 
1835, not merely by themselves, but construed in connection with 
any other provision or provisions requisite to give them their fall 
meaning, had served instead of, that is, had supplied. 

The construction thus given, is confirmed by the phraseology of 
the first section of the Act of 1836. It is in these words :—* Per- 
sonal actions, except in cases where other process shall be especially 
provided, shall be commenced by 2 writ of summons,” &c. 

When the Legislature repealed the 4th and 5th sections, this first 
section was allowed to stand unaltered. But if the opposite con- 
struction be correct, the words “ exeept in cases where other pro- 
cess shall be especially provided,” should h:ave been stricken out, as 
insensible. 

If the Act of 1725 be not revived, then a summons or capias may 
be employed at the election of the plaintiff, in any personal action. 
No exception whatever can be pointed out. The construction which 
revives the Act of 1725, furnishes however, a substitute for the spe- 
cial cases which had been stated in the 4th and 5th sections of the 
Act of 1835, gives effect to the exception of the first section, and 
shows the propriety of retaining the Ist section without a change of 
its language. 

The result i is, that the writ. by which a freeholder, exempted from 
arrest by the Act of 1725, has been taken into custody, must be 
abated. Rule absolute. 
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NON-IMPRISONMENT ACT. 


AN ACT 
To Abolish Imprisonment for Debt, and to Punish Fraudulent Debtors. 


~ 


Secr. 1. In what cases Imprisonment for 
Debt a-olished. forteited bond. 

Secor. 2.-3. When a Warrant of Arrest gcr. 20. Fraudulent debtors, how to be 
may bei sued by a Judge, and nature of the | punished. 


Secr. 19. What shall be recovered on 





affidavit of plaintiff required. Seer. 21. Obtaining goods under false 
Sece. 4. Form of Warrant. prete:.ces, how punished. 





Secr. 5. How Warrant to be executed. 4 Secr. 22. Bill of discovery. 
Sect. 6. Proceedings on hearing betore Seer. 23. No execution against the per- 
the Judge. son to be issued by an Alderman or Justice 
Secr. 7. Power of the Judge as to wit- }| Lut in certain cases. 
nesses. Seer. 24. No capias to issue against de- 
Sect. 8. When Judge may commit de- | fendaut. 
fendant. Seer. 23. Plaintiff, non-resident, may on 
Secr. 9. Defendant may pay demand or | giving bond, have a capias 1n certain cases. 
give security therefor Sror. 26. Process of attachment against 
Seer. 10. Defendant may give bond not | non-residents of the County. 
to remove property in certain cases. Srer. 27. When Alderman may issue at- 
Ser. 11. Defendant may apply for kene- | tachment, nature of Lond and affidavit of 
fit of the inso!vent laws. plain, 
Secr. 12. How long defendant to remain evr. 28. How such attachment shall be 
in custody, a d how discharged. executed. 
Seer. 13. Defendant may present a peti- Seer. 29. Constable’s return, &c. 
tion to Court of Common Pleas for benefit Scer. 30. Proceedings before Justice af- 
of this Act. ter return by Constable. 
Secr. 14. The form of petition, and pro- Secr. 31. Rehearing in certain cases. 
ceedings thereon. Seer. 32. Effect of such judgment in at- 
Sect. 15. Power ot Court as to assign- | tachment. 
ments, &e Secr. 23. Conditions of bonds and recog- 
Secor. 16. Powers and duties of assignees | nizances tor appeal, stay of*execution, &c. 
and effect of discharge. | Secr. 34. ‘This Act not to extend juris- 
Seer. 17. Persons confined at passing of | diction of Aldermen and Justices.—'‘lhe 


provisions of Act, March 20th, 1810, not in- 
consistent with this Act, still in force. 
Seer. 35. Duty of Court incertain cases. 


this Act, how discharged. 
Seer. 18. Costs of proceedings under this 
Act, by whom paid. 





Secr. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, ‘That from 
and after the passage of this act, no person shall be arrested or im- 
prisoned on any civil process, issuing out of any Court of this Com- 
monwealth, in any suit or proceeding instituted for the recovery of 
any money due upon any judgment or decree founded upon contract, 
or due upon any contract, express or implied, or for the recovery of 
any damages for the non-performance of any contract, excepting in 
proceeding as for contempt to enforce civil remedies, actions for fines 
or penalties, or on promises to marry, on moneys collected by any 
public officer, or for any misconduct or neglect in office, or in any 
professional employment, in which cases the remedies shall remain 
as heretofore. Provided, That this section shall not éxtend to any 
person who shall not have resided in the State for twenty days pre- 
vious to the commencement of a suit against him. 

Sect. 2. In all cases where by the preceding provisions of this act, 
a party to a suit cannot be arrested or imprisoned, it shall be lawful 
for the party who shall have commenced a suit, or obtained a judg- 
ment in any Court of Record, to apply to any judge of the Court in 
which the suit shall have been brought for a warrant to arrest the 
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party against whom the suit shall have been commenced, or the judg- 
ment shall have been obtained, whereupon the said judge shall re- 
quire of the said party satisfactory evidence either by the ailidavit of 
the party making such application, or some other person or persons, 
that there is a debt or demand due to the party making such appli- 
sation from the other party in the suit, or judgment in which athda- 
vit the nature and amount of the indebtedness shalj be set forth as 
near as may be. 

Secr. 3. If the demand set forth in the affidavit, be such that the 
party could not according to the provisions of this act be arrested, 
and if the affidavit shall establish to the satisfaction of the judge, one 
or more of the following particulars, to wit: 

That the party is about to remove any of his P roperty out of the 
jurisdiction of the Court, in which suit is brought, with intent to de- 
fraud his creditors ; 

Or, that he has property or rights, in action, which he fraudulently 
conceals ; 

Or, that he has rights in action, or some interest in any public or 
corporate stock, money, or evidence of debt, which he unjustly refuses 
to apply to the payment of any judgments, which shall have been 
rendered against him, belonging to the complainant : 

Or, that he has assigned, removed, or disposed of, or is about to 
dispose of, ahy of his property with the intent to defraud his credit- 
ors; 

Or, that he fraudulently contracted the debt, or incurred the obli- 
gation, respecting which suit is brought ; 

It shall be the duty of the said judge, to issue a warrant of arrest 
in the form following, to wit: 

Sect. 4. County ss. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to the Sheriff, or any Con- 
stable of county, Greeting : 

Whereas, complaint has this day been made, before me, on the 
oath (or affirmation, as the case may be) of (here insert the name of 
the party making the aflidavit) setting forth (here briefly set forth the 
complaint.) 

These are therefore to command you to arrest the said , and 
bring him (or them, as the case may be,) before me, at my office, in 
(here insert the residence of the Judge) without delay, to be dealt 
with according to law. And have you there also this precept. 

Witness my hand, at — —, this — day of — — —, Judge. 

Which warrant shall be accompanied by a copy of all aflidavits 
presented to the judge, upon which the warrant is issued, which shall 
be certified by such judge, and shall be delivered to the party at the 
time of serving the warrant, by the officer serving the same. 

Sect. 5. The officer to whom such warrant shall be delivered 
shall execute the same, by arresting the person or persons therein 
named, and bringing him or them before the judge issuing the war- 
rant, and shall keep him in custody until he shall be duly discharged 
or committed, as hereinafter provided. 
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Sect. 6. On the appearance of the person so arrested before the 
judge, he may controvert any of the facts and circumstances on 
which such warrant’ is issued, and may, at his option, verify his obli- 
gations by his affidavit, and in case of his so verifying the same, the 
complainant may examine him on oath, touching any fact or circum- 
stance material to the inquiry, and the answers on such examination, 
shall be reduced to writing, and subscribed by him, and the ollicer 
conducting such inquiry shall also receive such other proof as the 
parties may offer, either at the time of such first appearance, or at 
such other times as such hearing shall be adjourned to, and in ease 
of an adjournment, the judge may take a bond, with or without 
surety, for the appearance of the party arrested at the adjourned 
hearing. 

Secr. 7. The judges conducting such inquiry shall have the same 
powers to issue subpoena to enforce the attendance of witnesses, and 
to punish witnesses refusing to testify as is vested in the Court of 
which he is a judge. 

Secr. 8. It such judge is satisfied that the allegations of the com- 
plainant are substantiated, and that the party arrested has done, or is 
about to do any one of the acts specified in the third section of this 
act, he shall issue a commitment under his hand, reciting the facts of 
the case and directing that such party be committed to the jail of 
the county in which such hearing is had, to be there detained until 
he shall be discharged by law, and such party shall be committed 
and detained accordingly. 

Sect. 9. Such commitment shall not be granted if the defendant 
shall pay the debt or demand, claimed with the cost of suit and of 
the proceedings against him, or give security to the satisfaction of 
the judge before whom the hearing shall be had, that the debt or de- 
mand with the costs of the suit and proceedings agaist him, shall be 
paid with interest within sixty days, if the demand be in judgment 
and the length of time for stay of execution given by law on debts of 
like amount, has expired, and if the said length of time has not elapsed 
then, that the same shall be paid at the expiration of that time if that 
shall be sixty days distant from the time of giving said surety, and if 
not then, that the same shall be paid within sixty days from the time 
of giving the same. If the demand be not in judgment at the time 
of giving said surety, the day of payment shall be regulated by the 
same rule, but in no case shall the party be required to give surety 
for the payment of the debt before the receiving of judgment. 

Sect. 10. Such commitment shall not be granted if the party ar- 
rested shall give bond to the complainant in a penalty of not less than 
twice the amount of the debt, or demand claimed, with such sureties 
as shall be approved by such judge, conditioned, that he will not re- 
move any property which he then has, out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court in which suit is brought with the intent to defraud any of his 
creditors, and that he will not assign, sell, convey, or dispose of any 
of his property with such intent, or with a view to give a preference 
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to any creditor for any debt antecedent to such assignment, sale con- 
veyance, or disposition, until the demand of the complainant, with 
costs, shall be satisfied, or until thirty days after a first Judgment shal 
be rendered in the suit brought for the recovery of such demand: 
Provided, however, That this section shall apply only tou cases where 
the only fraudulent design established against the party arrested is, 
that he is about to remove any of his property out of the jurisdiction 
of the Court in which such suit is brought, with intent to defraud his 
creditors. 

Secr. 11. Such commitment sha!l not be granted if the person ar- 
rested shall enter into a bond to the complainant in the penalty, and 
with the securities prescribed in the preceding section, conditioned, 
that he will within thirty days apply by petition to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the County, or to a judge thereof, if the Court shall not 
within that time be in session for the be: efit of the insolvent laws of 
this Commonwealth, and that he will comply with all the requisitions 
of said law, and abide all orders of the said Court in that behalt, or in 
default thereof, and if he fail in obtaining his discnarge as an insol- 
vent debtor, that he shall on the day of his so failing surrender him- 
self to the jail of said County. 

Sect. 12. Any defendant committed agreeably to the eighth sec- 
tion of this act, shall remain in custody in the same manner as other 
prisoners on criminal process, until a final judgment shall have been 
rendered in his person, in the suit prosecuted by the creditor at whose 
instance he shall have been committed, or until he shall have assigned 
his property and obtained his discharge, as provided in the subsequent 
sections of this act; but such person may at any time be discharged 
by any judge of the county, on his paying the debt or demand c] :im- 
ed, and costs, or by giving the security for the payment thereof, as 
provided in the ninth section of this act, or on his executing either of 
the bonds mentioned in the tenth and eleventh sections of this act. 

Secr. 13. Any person committed as above provided, or who shall 
have given the bond specified in the eleventh section of this act, or 
against whom any suit shall have been commenced in a Court of re- 
cord, in which such person by the provisions of this act cannot be 
arrested or imprisoned, may present a petition to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of the county in which he shall be imprisoned, or which 
the said suit is pending, or to the judge thereof, praying that he may 
assign his property and have the benefit of the provisions of this act. 

Sect. 14. The petition aforesaid, shall set forth all the matters re- 
quired to be set forth by the ninth section of the act of the sixteenth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, entitled “an 
act relating to insolvent debtors,” and shall be verified in like man- 
ner. Upon the presentation of the said petition the Court or judge 
shall fix a time for the hearing of the same, which shall be during the 
next session of the Court of Common Pleas: Provided, Thirty days 
shall intervene between the presentation of the petition and the time 
for hearing the same, and the petitioner and his creditors shall be 
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heard before the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, unless the 
said Court shall make an order, that a single judge shall hear the 

case and decide it, in which case the judge “shall have all the powers 
rare eo upon the Court. 

Sect. 15. The Court or judge shail proceed agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid act of the sixteenth day of June; one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six, in causing notice to be given to the cre- 
ditors of the petitioner, in deciding upon his case, in making orders, 
in permitting an assignment to be made by the said petitioner, in the 
oath to be administered to him, and in all proceedings thereafter 
touching his property, and shall have the same power over the trus- 
tees to whom an assignment shall be made, as is therein specified. 

Secr. 16. The trustees of any debtor, to whom an assignment shall 
be made under this act, shall have the same powers, shall be liable to 
the same duties, and shall proceed in the same manner, in all respects, 
to discharge the same, as if given, imposed upon, and required of the 
trustees under the aforesaid act, and the rights of creditors and their 
remedies shall be the same as under the said act, and the eflect of a 
discharge of the petitioner by the said Court shall be the same as un- 
der the “said act, so far as regards both his person and property, and 
all rights and remedies given by said act, and all proceedings, both 
civil and criminal, thereby authorized, may be had the same as if they 
were herein fully enacted at length, so far as the same can be applied 
to the case of a debtor upon a contract only. 

Sec. 17. Any person who shall be imprisoned on civil process at 
the time of this act taking eflect as a law, in a case where, by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this act, such person could not be arrested or 
imprisoned, may give ten days notice, in writing, to the plaintiff, his 
agent, or attorney, of his intention to apply to a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the county in which he is imprisoned, for a dis- 
charge from confinement. Upon proof of such notice having been 
given, it shall be the duty of any judge of said Court to issue a writ 
of habeas corpus to the officer having such person in custody, to bring 
him before the said ju ige, at a time and place to be named, not less 
than two nor more than six days thereafter. If the plaintifl, or his 
agent or attorney, shall not have filed with said judge an affidavit set- 
ting forth such facts as are required by section third of this act, in 
order to obtain a warrant or arrest, and the case be such an one that 
the party by the preceding provisions of this act could not be impri- 
soned, it shall be the duty of the said judge to make an order dis- 
charging the party from imprisonment, but if such affidavit shall have 
been filed, and the judge, on hearing the case, shall be satisfied that 
the imprisoned party, if at liberty, would be liable to an arrest under 
the provisions of this act, then, and in that case, the judge shall pro- 
ceed in the same manner as if the party had been brought before him 
upon such warrant of arrest as hereinafter provided. 

Secr. 18. When a complaint shall be made, and a warrant of ar- 
rest issued, or upon a hearing under the seventeenth section of this 
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act, and the complaint sball be dismissed, the party making the same 
shall be liable for all fees to officers, and for all costs which the party 
arrested shall have incurred, and the fees of the oflicers shall be the 
same as for similar services in other cases. Witnesses shall receive 
same fees as are allowed betore justices of the peace, but if the com- 
plaint shall be sustained, the party making the same shall recover the 
costs of the party arrested, upon the same being taxed or allowed by 
the proper oflicer, and shall be recovered with the other costs in 
the suit. 

Sect. 19. Whenever any bond civen under the preceding sections 
of this act shall become forteited by the non-performance of the con- 
dition thereof, the obligee shall be entitled to recover thereon the 
amount due to him on the judgment obtained in the original suit. 

Secor. 20. Any person who shall remove any of his property out 
of any county, with intent to prevent the same from being levied upon 
by an execution, or who shall secrete, assign, convey, or otherwise 
dispose of any of his property, with intent to defraud any creditor, 
or to prevent such property being made liable for the payment of his 
debts, and any person who shall receive such property, with such in- 
tent, collude with any debtor for the concealment of any part of his 
estate or effects, or for giving a false colour thereto, or shail conceal 
any grant, sale, lease, bond, or other instrument of proceeding, either 
in writing or by parole, or shall become a grantee, purchaser, lessee, 
obligee, or other like party in any such instrument or proceeding, with 
the like fraudulent intent, or shall act as broker, scrivener, agent, or 
witness, in regard to such instrument or proceeding, with the like in- 
tent, such person or persons, on conviction thereof, in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the proper county, shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor, and shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding the value 
of the property or effects so secreted, assigned, conveyed, or other- 
wise disposed of or concealed, or in respect to which such collusion 
shall have taken place, and shall suffer imprisonment not exceeding 
one year. 

Sect. 21. Every person, who with intent to cheat or defraud an- 
other, shall designedly, by colour of any false token or writing, or 
by any false pretence whatsoever, obtain from any person any mo- 
ney, personal property, or other valuable things, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary or in the county jail, 
at the discretion of the Court before whom he shall be tried, not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding three times the value of 
the money or property or other thing so obtained, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

Secr. 22. No person shall be excused from answering any bill 
seeking a discovery in relation to any fraud prohibited by this act, 
or from answering as witness in relation to any such fiaud, but no 
such answer shall be used in evidence in any other suit or prose- 
cution. 

Sect. 23. No execution issued on any judgment rendered by any 
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alderman or justice of the peace, upon any demand arising upon con- 
tract, express or implied, shall contain a clause authorizing an arrest 
or imprisonment of the person against whom the same shall issue, un- 
less it shall be proved by the atlidavit of the person in whose favour 
such execution shal! issue, or that of some other person, to the satis- 
faction of the alderman or justice of the peace, either that such judg- 
ment was for the recovery of the money collected by any public 
otlicer, or for othcial mise onduct or neglec t of duty, or that the person 
against whom the same shall issue, had not resided in this State for 
the space of thirty days immediately preceding the commencement 
of the suit upon which such judgment was rendered, or immediately 
preceding the rendition of judgment, if the same was rendered upon 
confession without process. 

Sect. 24. No capias or warrant of arrest shall issue against any 
defendant, in any case in which by the provisions of the preceding 
section an execution on the judgment recovered should not be issued 
against the body, and whenever a capias or warrant of arrest in such 
case shall issue, the like affidavit shall be required as for the issuing 
of an execution by the provisions of said section. 

Sect. 25. Whenever a plaintiff shall reside cut of the county, he 
may, upon giving bond with sufficient surety for the payment of all 
costs which he may become liable to pay in the event of his failing 
to recover judgment against the defendant, have a capias or warrant 
of arrest, if he shall be entitled to such writ, on making the affidavit 
required in the twenty-third section of this act, or a summons which 
may be made returnable, not less than two, nor more than four days 
from the date thereof, which shall be served at least two days before 
the time of appearance mentioned therein, and if the same shall be 
returned, personally served, the justice or alderman issuing the same 
may proceed to hear and determine the case, in the manner hereto- 
fore allowed by law. 

Secr. 26. Whenever. by the provisions of the twenty-third section 
of this act, no capias can issue and the defendant resides out of the 
vounty, he shall be proceeded against by summons of attachment, re- 
turnable not less than two, nor more than four days frem the date 
thereof, which shall be served at least two days before the time of 
appearance mentioned therein. 

Secr. 27. It shall be the duty of any alderman or justice of the 
peace, to issue an attachment against any defendant, on the applica- 
tion of the plaintiff in any case, where by the provisions of this act 
no capias can issue, upon proof by the aflidavit of the plaintiff, or 
some other person or yersons, to the satisfaction of the alderman or 
justice, that the defendant is about to remove from the county any of 
his property, with intent to defraud his creditors, or has assigned, dis- 
posed of, or secreted, or is about to assign, dispose of, or secrete any 
of his property, with the like fraudulent intent, which affidavit shall 
also specify the amount of the plaintiff’s claim on the balance there- 
of over and above all discounts which the defendant may have against 
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him; Provided, that before such attachment shall issue, the plaintiff, 
or some one in his _ behalf, shall execute a bond, in the penalty of at 
Jeast two hundred dollars, with good and sullicient securities, condi- 
tioned that in case the plaintiff shall shall fail to recover a judgment 
of at least one half the amount of his claim, he shall pay to the defen- 
dant his damages for the wrongful taking of any property over and 
above an amount sufficient to satisfy the judgment and costs, and that 
if the plaintiff shall fail in his action, he shall pay to the defendant his 
legal costs, and all damages which he may sustain by reason of said 
attachment. 

Sect. 28. Every such attachment shall be made returnable over 
less than two nor more than four days from the date thereof, and 
shall be served by the constable to whom the same shall be directed, 


by attaching so much of the defendant’s property, not exempt by law: 


from sale upon execution, as will be sufficient to pay the debt demand- 
ed, and by delivering to him a copy of the said attachment, and an 
inventory of the property attached, if he can be found in the county, 
and if he cannot be found, then, by leaving a copy of the same at his 
place of residence wih some adult member of his family, or the fa- 
mily where he shall reside, or if he be a non-resident of the county 
and cannot be found, then, by leaving a copy of said attachment and 
inventory, with the person in whose possession the said property 
may be. 

Sect. 29. The constable shall state specifically in his return, the 
manner in which he shall have served such attachment, «nd it shall 
be his duty to take the property attached into his possession, unless 
the defendant or some other person for him, shall enter ints a bond 
with sufficient surety in the penalty of not less than two hundred dol- 
lars, conditioned that in the evnt of the plaintiff recovering judgment 
against him he will pay the debt and costs, at the expiration of the 
stay of execution given by the law to freeholders or that he will sur- 
render up the property attached to any officer having an execution 
against him on any judgment recorded in such attachment. 

Sect. 30. If such attachment shall be returned personally served 
upon the defendant, at least three days before the return day thereof, 
the alderman or justice shall, on the return day thereof, proceed to 
hear and determine the same, in the same manner as upon a sum- 
mons returned personally served. But if the same shall not have 
been so served, the alderman or justice shall issue a summons against 
the defendant, returnable as summonses issued by justices of the peace 
are now by law returnable, and if the said summons shall be returned 
personally served, or by leaving a copy at the residence of the defen- 
dant, or that the defendant, after diligent i inquiry, ¢ cannot be found in 
the county, then, in either case, the alderman or justice of the peace, 
shall proceed to hear and determine the cause, in the same manner 
as upon a summons personally served. 

Sect. 31. Any defendant against whom a judgment shall have 
been rendered in any case where the attachment or summons shall 
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not have been personally served, may, within thirty days after the 
rendition of the same, apply to the alderman or justice vending the 
same for a hearing of the matter, and if he, or some other person, 
knowing the facts, shall for him make an affidavit setting forth that 
he has a just defence to the whole or a part of the plaintifl’s demand, 
it shall be the duty of the alderman or justice to open the judgment, 
and give notice to the plaintiff of the time when he will hear the par- 
ties, which time shall be not less than four, nor more than eight, days 
distant. On the said hearing the justice shall proceed in the manner 
directed in the 30th section of this act. 

Sect. 32. A judgment obtained before any alderman or justice, in 
any suit commenced by attachment, when the defendant shall not be 
personally served with the attachment or summons, and shall not ap- 
pear, shall be only presumptive evidence of indebtedness in any scire 
facias that may be brought thereon, and may be disproved by the 
defendant, and no execution issued upon such judgment shall be 
levied upon any other property than such as was seized under the 
attachment, nor shall any defendant in such case be barred of any 
set off which he may have against the plaintiff. 

Sect. 33. A defendant, against whose body by the provisions of 
this act an execution cannot be issued by an alderman or justice of 
the peace, shall not be required in order to obtain an appeal stay of 
execution, or adjournment to give a bond or recognizance in the na- 
ture of special bail, but the bond or recognizance, in case of an ap- 
peal, shall be conditioned for the payment of the debt and costs, 
which the plaintiff shall recover against the defendant. In case of 
bail for stay of execution, it shall be conditioned for the payment of 
the debt and costs at the expiration of the stay, and in case of an 
adjournment, it shall be conditioned that no part of the property of 
the defendant which is liable to be taken in execution shall be re- 
moved, secreted, assigned, or in any way disposed of, except the ne- 
cessary support of himself and family, until the plaintiff’s demand 
shall be satisfied, or until the expiration of ten days after such plain- 
tiff shall be entitled to have an execution issued on the judgment ob- 
tained’in such cause, if he shall obtain such judgment; and if the 
condition of such bond or recognizance be broken, and an execution 
on such judgment be returned unsatisfied, in whole or in part, the 
plaintiff, in an action on such bond or recognizance, shal! be entitled 
to recover the amount due on such judgment. 

Secr. 34. This act shall not be construed to extend'the jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace and aldermen to demands over one hun- 
dred dollars, and the same right which is given to the parties respec- 
tively to appeal from the decision of an alderman or justice of the 
peace by the act of the twentieth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and ten, relating to the proceedings of justices of the peace, 
is hereby given to the parties respectively in the proceedings upon 
summons or attachments issued by aldermen or justices of the peace 
under this act. And all and singular the provisions of the said act, 
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and its several supplements not hereby expressly repeated and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby declared to be 
in full force, and to apply to the provisions of this act so far as the 
same relates to proceedings before aldermen or justices of the peace, 
and to the powers of the Courts of Record over the proceedings of 
justices of the peace. 

Sect. 35. After the defendant, in any case, shall have executed 
the bond required by the eleventh section of this act, he shall not sell, 
assign or dispose of any part of his property which is not exempt by 
law from execution, except so far as may be nee essary for the sup- 
port of himself and family, until he shall be dise harged. And if proof 
shall be made, on the hearing before the Judge or the Court, that the 
applicant has so sold, assigned or disposed of his property, it shall be 
the duty of said Judge of the Court to refuse to make the order di- 
rected by the aforesaid act of the sixteenth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six. 

Sect. 37. So much of any act as is hereby altered or supplied is 
hereby repealed. 


Approved, July, 1842. 


WHAT IS SPECIAL PLEADING? 
A Letter to Sir Tuomas Denman, 
In Answer to this Question : 


By WiLuiam THeosacp, Esa. or tHe INNER TEMPLE. 


My Lord :—To correct the misconceptions current respecting the 
nature and uses of Special Pleading, which have a tendency to de- 
prive that branch of legal procedure of the consideration due to it in 
the remodelling of our judicial institutions, and to suggest some modi- 
fications in the forms of actions, I have prepared the remarks con- 
tained in the following pages; which I address to your Lordship as 
the head of the Common Law Courts, and the distinguished friend, for 
a great many years, of such ameliorations in our public institutions 
as the changes of opinion and revolution of time render necessary 
for their conservation. ‘The remarks proceed on the plan of dis- 
criminating the essential peculiarities from the non-essential in Special 
Pleading ; ; “and then of suggesting modifications in the non-essential, 
in addition to those proposed by the Common Law Commissioners. 

What is Special Pleading ?—The question is one to which a sufhi- 
cient answer cannot be given by any mere definition. Special Plead- 
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ing consists of ditferent parts or things, the names ot which, from 
never having passed into the popular vocabular y, seem uncouth, and 
will be apt on that account to raise the prejudices of those who do 
not reflect that if the general system of law were reformed and made 
intelligible, these names might, like the ot terms of other arts, 
become familiar, or that they might be dropped or changed, not be- 
ing of the essence of pleading. 

The chief parts of pleading are the declaration, plea, replication, 
rejoinder, surrejoinder, rebutter, surrebutter ; and when they all oc- 
cur, this is their order. But the pleadings may stop at any one of 
them: the point at which they s‘op is ¢ alled the issue. Issues are 
of two kinds, upon questions © f fact and questions of law; the latter 
are attained by means of a demurrer. 

Anciently all special pleadings were delivered by counsel viva voce 
in Court before the Judges. In their origin they seem to have been 
of the nature of a preliminary discussion, to ascertain what point 
there was for a jury to try or the Court to adjudicate upon. In the 
present day they are conducted out of Court; not viva voce, but in 
writing. ‘The order in which they occur is usually the following :— 
The suitor states his case to some attorney. Ifa difficult one, the 
attorney states it to counsel, with the emendations which his experi- 
ence or knowledge may suggest. If the opinion of counsel is favour- 
able, the attorney then obtains a writ, which is the commencement 
of the action; and on the defendant’s appearance to the writ, coun- 
sel, or the attorney himself in common cases, states, in the prescribed 
forms of pleading, the plaintiff's complaint, claim, or cause of action. 
This formal statement is called the declaration. In every mode of 
procedure there evidently must be some act corresponding with the 
declaration. The plea is the defendant’s answer. The replication 
the plaintiff’s reply, which must be of such a nature as not only to 
answer the plea, but answer it consistently with the declaration ; it 
must support the declaration. The rejoinder answers the replica- 
tion, and must not only answer it, but answer it by matter consistent 
with the defence first pleaded. The rebutter answers the rejoinder 
on the same principles, and so on ;—each part of the pleadings being 
framed according to rules, whose only essential object is to exclude 
irrelevant matter. and elicit some single question of fact or law, the 
decision of which would be conclusive in favour of, or against, the 
claim of the plaintiff. This object considered, special pleading is 
evidently a process performed in some way or other, at one time or 
another, in every judicatory. And I must remark, that the introduc- 
tion into it of fictions is a deviation from its intention, a corruption of 
its theory. No issue can be taken ona fiction. The notion is ab- 
surd, of a j jury’s trying one. 

I will give an example of a series of special pleadings, in a sup- 
posed action between a landlord and tenant, turning on the question 
whether the tenancy had been determined. 
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Declaration.—W illiam Jones (the plaintiff) complains of William 
Smith (the defendant,) that the defendant on the first day of July, 
1832, entered a close of the plaintiff’s, situated in the parish of Holt, 
in the County of Essex, and ioe up the soil, cut down the trees, &c., 
(as the case may be,) to the plaintiff’s damage. 


Plea.—The defendant s, that the said close is the freehold of 
the defendant; wherefore tered it and did the acts complained 
of, as he lawfully might, (the « onging to him.) 


Replication.—That at the time of the trespasses the defendant held 
the c : 2 under a demise from the plaintiff, for a term (describing it.) 

Rejoinder.—That at the time of the irespasses the tenancy no 
longer existed, but had been determined, by a notice from the detend- 
ant to the plaintiff to quit, and that the defendant entered the pre- 
mises and committed the trespasses after the expiration of the notice. 

Surrejoinder.—That the plaintiff and defendant had mutually 
waived and abandoned the notice to quit, and had consented to the 
continuance of the tenancy, and that the tenancy continued at the 
time of the trespasses. 

Rebutter.—That the plaintiff did not waive and abandon the notice 
to quit; and this the plaintiff prays may be inquired of by a jury. 

Surrebutter.—The defendant prays the like. 

The defendant’s plea admits that he committed the acts com- 
plained of. If it happened that the declaration was untrue, the plea 
would have been merely a general denial—not guilty ; and conse- 
quently, it appears, that as the declaration is affirmative of certain 
facts, the proof of which, without other facts to neutralize them, 
would entitle the plaintiff to the legal fruits of an action, so a plea 
consists either of a denial of the plaintifl’s facts, or of matter of fact 
in neutralization of them. A plea of the latter kind is called a plea 
in confession and avoidance: in confession, because it proceeds on 
an admission of the plaintitf’s statement; and in avoidance, because 
it necessarily alleges new facts to deprive the admitted ones of their 
legal consequences. A plea in denial of one specific fact 1s called a 
Traverse. Each subsequent part of the pleadings, the replication, 
rejoinder, and so on, either denies, or admits and neutralizes, the 
facts of the next previous pleading. In their order, the next in suc- 
cession is an answer to the next previous one, as a plea is to the 
declaration. 

[To be Concluded in next Number.} 
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WHAT IS SPECIAL PLEADING? 
[Continued.] 

In this instance the point to be tried was not arrived at until after 
several pleadings.* This has been made the ground of an objection 
to special pleading. But it seems to be less a fault of special plead- 
ing than of the discretion in the management of the case, which must 
be allowed to the parties or their legal advisers, under any mode of 
procedure. If the tenancy subsisted as the rebutter aflirmed, then 
the declaration was true; the trespasses were committed in the plain- 
tiff’s close, and he was entitled to compensation. Even in a Court 
in which the parties are examined viva voce, more than was con- 
tained in the declaration could not be required of the plaintiff in the 
first instance. Neither in the first instance could more than was 
alleged in the plea be required of the defendant, if he believed the 
tenancy to have been determined; for, if it was determined, then, 
prima facie, he had all the rights as against the plaintiff of an owner, 
and why should he say more in answer to the plaintiff than that he 
was owner? And hence, an objection on account of the procrasti- 
nation of the point ultimately put in issue, is not so much an objec- 
tion to pleading as to trial by jury, for which special pleading, in con- 
tradistinction to the statement of the case and answer at large, is 
generally admitted to be necessary, to prevent confusion in the minds 
of the jury. 

I will give some further illustration on the question, “‘ What is spe- 
cial pleading?” The common defences specially pleaded in the 
most numerous class of actions, those in which some debt is claimed, 
are the infaney of the defendant when the debt was contracted ; the 
bankruptcy of the defendant since, and the statute of limitations. 
The plea of the general issue I pass over, as a plea which, properly, 
is no part of special pleading, and ought to be abolished as an aban- 
donment of the system of pleading. If infancy is pleaded, the plain- 
tiff is required by the rules of pleading, either to deny the infancy of 
the defendant when the debt was contracted, or to admit it, and state 
some fact from which it would appear that, notwithstanding the in- 


* An emendation is proposed by the Common Law Commissioners in the plea of libe- 
rum tenementum, the plea above pleaded, which will, in such a case, abridge the number 
of the pleadings. I venture to think it would have been better to have effected this object 
by some alteration in the declaration. 
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fancy, the defendant was liable at the time of the action. Thus, if 
the debt was for goods—and whether it was so would appear by the de- 
claration,—the plaintiff might reply either that the goods were neces- 
saries, or that the defendant, after he came of age, had promised the 
plaintiff to pay for them. Either of these facts would, in point of 
law, make the defendant liable, unless some other fact not yet dis- 
closed neutralized them. So, if the defendant pleads his bankruptcy 
and certificate, the plaintiff must either deny the matter of the plea 
or reply some new fact, as, for instance, that the defendant had pro- 
mised to pay the debt since the bankruptcy; and to the replication 
the defendant in like manner would be obliged to oppose either a de- 
nial, or some new fact, as the case might be; for instance—that since 
the promise, he had obtained an adjudication of discharge as an in- 
solvent debtor. To do neither would be a default, which would 
clearly entitle the plaintiff to judgment, and he would obtain judg- 
ment accordingly. In like manner, if the defence on the plea is the 
statute of limitations, the subsequent pleadings may either present an 
issue on the question, whether the debt accrued within the statutory 
period, or, by a further analysis of the case, present some other sim- 
plified question. 

These instances, I trust, make it clear what is special pleading, as 
far as its object is considered. By means of alternate allegations 
between the adverse parties, it brings their dispute to a point, and so 
economizes the trial. 

Compare this process briefly with the proceedings of judicatories 
in which there is no special pleading. In breathless haste the de- 
fendant sends forth a volley of defences, mingling with them asser- 
tions of the most irrelevant nature. His mode of doing it, and the 
connected circumstances, tinge the mind of the Judge sometimes with 
dislikes, sometimes with preferences. Specific allegations of matter of 
fact cease to have exclusive importance, and their weight, in point of 
law, is scarcely perceived, much less estimated. The Court, instead of 
being a Court of law, becomes a Court of conscience, if it decides im- 
mediately. Or, suppose all that is said by the parties and witnesses to 
be taken down in writing, and the Court to adjourn to form its deci- 
sion, what takes place in the interval? Evidently, the first task per- 
formed by the Court must be that performed by special pleading. The 
various points arising upon the evidence have to be selected and mar- 
shalled. The facts reciprocally admitted must be separately distin- 
guished from those which are disputed. According to their relative 
bearings, they must be opposed to or ranged alongside one another. 
The numerous circumstances singly amounting to nothing must be 
carefully strung together according to their class, and each examined 
with microscopic eye to see that no material defect lurks in any one 
of them to vitiate the assortment and inference. The irrelevant must 
be rejected. In the end the Judge extracts some one or more facts 
to form the ground of his judgment. Suppose him now to record a 
minute of the case; the best mode in which he could do this would 
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only show that he had been performing a process identical with that 
of special pleading. He would say, The plaintiff demanded fifty 
pounds for goods sold and delivered. ‘The sale price and delivery 
were proved. ‘The defendant objected to the demand, that at the 
time of the sale he was an infant. This objection was established by 
the evidence. But the plaintiff said, the goods were necessary for 
the maintenance and degree of the defendant. ‘They were proved 
to be necessaries. ‘The defendant said, he had been a bankrupt and 
had obtained his certificate. ‘This was proved on the part of the 
defendant. ‘lhe plaintiff said, that since the bankruptcy the defend- 
ant had promised to pay the debt in question. The defendant denied 
this. It was not proved that he had promised. Judgment for the 
defendant. 

The case then, it is clear, turned in the end on a single question. 
The evidence given was not only on this, but also on four other ques- 
tions. And why on these? For want of some process before trial, 
analogous to that employed by the Judge after trial; for want of the 
preliminary investigation of special pleading. And supposing the 
evidence on each question to have been as complete as if they had 
formed single issues predetermined, the chief sources of expense and 
trouble were increased at the trial five-fold. Can it be doubted that 
on an average the accidents tending to misdecision and mistrial would 
be increased ina similar proportion? ‘Taught by experience the 
inconclusiveness in every case of a great portion of the evidence 
given, the Judge could not but be often impatient. Without a clue 
to the decisive point, he would feel himself at every turn of the case 
as ina labyrinth. Under the fair pretext of official sagacity, he 
would endeavour to diminish the evil by cutting off this or that line 
of evidence. Suppose him to ask the parties beforehand what facts 
they principally intended to rely upon, or to obtain a statement from 
each before any evidence was given by either of them. ‘To discrimi- 
nate upon their answer the material from the immaterial, or to raise 
an issue upon it, would be but a rude approximation to special plead- 
ing, at once illogical in its form, and in its results much less certain. 
And what if the Judge, yielding to the temptation constantly offered 
by the form of the litigation, assumed to act paternally, on the prin- 
ciples of a domestic forum? The predetermination of the issue by 
special pleading would have effectually guarded him against such a 
departure from his proper functions. Some there are, I know, who 
would delegate to the Judge these powers of conciliation; on this 
subject I differ from them. Between the paterfamilias and the Judge 
there is scarcely any point of analogy with reference to practical 
purposes, excepting in the supremacy of their respective authorities 
within their jurisdiction. The former knows intimately all the par- 
ties. ‘To the offender may he not properly, and does he not usually 
say, “It was very wrong, but you were yesterday in fault, and he 
not; you must for this time forgive, and both learn to forgive one 
another.” Or, “Never mind this once; let him keep it, and you 
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take this instead.’ The parent takes to himself the burden of the 
wrong, rather than do justice. He thinks, and justly, that feelings 
are concerned, rather than principles or interests ;—before the Judge, 
on the contrary, not feelings, but principles and interests. ‘To treat 
men as brothers or as members of the same household is impractica- 
ble, unless they either are so, or are in the habit of so treating one 
another. 

In special pleading there is another advantage not yet stated. By 
eliciting the facts beforehand, if any of those alleged by the one party 
are deemed by the other legally insufficient, it aflords the opportu- 
nity of taking the opinion of the Court upon them, without incurring 
the expense of a trial. Suppose for instance the case to be the one 
stated above, and found ultimately to depend on whether the defend- 
ant had since his bankruptcy promised payment. If in point of law 
a promise to pay a debt barred by bankruptcy did not entitle the 
creditor to an action, but raised only a moral obligation, the special 
pleader would object to the sufliciency of the supposition of the de- 
fendant’s having promised as an answer to his last previous pleading, 
or, which is the same thing, to its sufficiency as a ground for main- 
taining the action. He would demur for this objection.* From the 
objection, if valid, it would follow, that the plaintiff had not a right 
of action. And in that case, of what use would bea trial? Special 
pleading, therefore, besides economizing the trial, saves the parties 
from any unnecessary trial. 

The opinions entertained in the legal profession, founded on an 
extensive experience at Nisi Prius, accord with the above reasonings. 
As in every other part of our political constitution, so in the judicial, 
there is no one universally established system or principle ; there are 
all sorts, and patches of all sorts of systems. 

In the common law courts, and even in jury-causes, there is spe- 
cial pleading and no special pleading. In actions of assumpsit,—a 
very numerous class, including most actions on mercantile con- 
tracts,—a plea of the general issue is allowed, which introduces all 
the inconveniences arising from the want of special pleading. In 
these cases the disadvantages of the plaintiff are proverbial. Instead 
of being called upon to meet the single objection which usually is the 
ground of the defendant’s resistance, he must be prepared to meet 
every possible objection. Thus, if the action is on a marine policy, 
he must first prove the policy. Perhaps the stamp, through an inad- 
vertence not more the fault of himself than of the defendant, is insuf- 
ficient. The defendant in that case succeeds,t though his defence 

* According to the existing practice, a demurrer operates as an admission of the fact de- 
murred to. The consequence is, that instead of demurring, the party first takes issue, 
and if he fail on the issue, then moves on the same ground for which he might have de- 
murred in arrest of judgment. It is, as it seems to me, desirable to give a party the ad- 


vantage of demurring for the purpose of ascertaining the opinion of the Court, and after- 
wards of pleading matter of fact if the Court overrules the demurrer. 


t This effect of the insufficiency of a stamp would reflect signal disgrace on our fiscal 
legislation, were there not so many other similar instances in which private interests are 
sacrificed for the want of a little reflection on the part of the Attorney-Generals, the legal 
advisers of the Government. 
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was not with a view to this objection. Next the policy is read, to 
ascertain whether it accords with the declaration. By some cleri- 
eal error perhaps it has been incorrectly stated in the declaration. 
The variance until lately was fatal to the action. This is a second 
advantage not anticipated by the defendant. Next perhaps the policy 
contains special terms, which, if framed by the parties themselves, 
may be, to the apprehension of lawyers, of uncertain meaning. The 
defendant, upon this uncertainty, raises another collateral objection. 
All these,—and they are but instances,—there are many others like 
them,—are so many chances, perfectly extraneous to the defence 
originally intended, and to any defence recognized as respectable 
among merchants; and I need hardly add they would not so surely 
have come in the defendant’s way, had the case undergone the analy- 
sis of special pleading: for, suppose the dispute in fact to have been 
whether the loss was by barratry or by some other cause confessed 
on both sides not to be within the policy ; such a dispute would im- 
ply the absence of all question as to the validity of the policy; and 
special pleading, with a few accessory aids, might be so conducted 
as to elicit a final admission of the policy, and render unnecessary 
any evidence except as to the barratry. 

Essential, however, as special pleading is to the sure and econo- 
mical administration of justice, the existing practice is in many re- 
spects exceptionable. ‘Thus, if a plea, correct in its essence, is de- 
fective in any of its subordinate particulars or qualities, as, for exam- 
ple, if it wants precision ; if it wants point; if it states by implication 
what. if meant to be asserted, should be so by direct allegation; if 
its assertions are in the form of an argument, so that it is doubtful 
whether the issue is intended to be on the argument or the assertion ; 
or, to give a more technical instaice, if it begins with a statement of 
what is intended to be answered, and answers either more or less, so 
that there is a discrepancy ; or, if it ends with a prayer of a wrong 
mode of trial;—in all these cases the plea being defective, with rela- 
tion to some established rule, may be objected to by a special de- 
murrer: but this is a very dilatory and expensive mode of proceed- 
ing, and therefore not proper for the purpose, or at least not in the 
first instance. For, as defects of form usually spring from mere 
inadvertence, it rarely happens that there is any unwillingness to 
amend them. What more then is needed than a notice of the defect 
and a demand of an amendment; and if the amendment is refused, a 
summons before a Judge, who might either refer the question to the 
Court, in which case a demurrer might be necessary, or order an 
amendment. Trivial defects would not then be followed by dispro- 
portionate consequences. A mistake of inadvertence would be 
amended immediately. There would be neither the expense nor the 
delay, which, at the pleasure of one party or the other, always may 
take place under the existing procedure, which is a sort of by-play, 
in which the suitor ‘s forgotten, and his interests are sometimes lost, 
and always suspended.* 


“The Common Law Commissioners propose some amendment in the practice of special 
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Having explained the nature of the different pleadings, and sug- 
gested a substitute for the existing mode of enforcing due formality, 
the different forms of action next require to be considered. Whatis 
an Action? A means of enforcing some right; a right to damages; 
a right to restitution, &c.;* which supposes some other right in- 
fringed, and in the infraction of which originates this right of action. 
A form of action therefore, defined with reference to its object, is 
that peculiarity in each action which adapts it to the particular vari- 
ety of right in question; and what can this peculiarity be, but a mere 
peculiarity of statement, showing that such a particular right as dis- 
tinguished from all other kinds has been infringed upon; and to show 
this, it is obvious the real facts, and only real facts are necessary. 
Now, of the existing forms of action, enly one or two accord with 
this essential idea of an action; the peculiarities of the others are fic- 
tions. To review them, take first the action of indebitatus assumpsit, a 
form applicable to a tradesman’s common book debts, and therefore 
the most frequent kind of action. Suppose the demand to be for goods 
sold and delivered. ‘The declaration states that on such a day the de- 
fendant was indebted to the plaintiff so much, for goods sold and de- 
livered to the defendant at his request; and that being so indebted, 
in consideration thereof he promised the plaintiff to pay him the mo- 
ney mentioned; but that he had disregarded his promise, and had 
not paid the money, to the plaintiffs damage of so much. Now, a 
debt upon a sale and its non-payment being alleged, the defendant 
is thereby shown to be under an obligation, for the enforcement of 
which the plaintiff is entitled to an action. Of what use then are the 
allegations that the defendant promised, that the sale was at his re- 
quest, and that the non-payment was to the damage of the plaintiff ? 
Of no real use; but they are essential, as the peculiarities of this form 
of action, and a special demurrer would lie for the omission of any 
of them.t If it is said the law implies a promise: I ask of what use 
is the implication, except to justify the form which is the subject of 
objection. The object of the declaration is to show the defendant 
prima facie under an obligation. The fiction of a promise, the fic- 
tion of a request, which are not necessary to constitute the obliga- 
tion, ought not to be required in the declaration. 


demurrers. Demurrers which are now general ought to be made special, and the special 
confined to objects for which now there is a general demurrer. 


* There is no writ of restitution at present, and therefore in point of practical effect no 
right of restitution; but this discrepancy between the executive of the Courts and their the- 
oretical principles is proposed to be removed by the Common Law Commissioners. 


t In the beginning of last year the Judges promulgated new forms of what are called the 
common counts in indebitatus assumpsit, in style exactly like the old forms, and evidently 
intended to vary from them merely by the omission of their verbiage. ‘The old forms al- 
lege that the defendant promised the plaintiff to pay him: the new ones, that he promised 
to pay the plaintiff, without stating to whom the promise was made, whether to the plaintiff 
or any other person. For this uncertainty a defendant demurred and obtained judgment. 
Now, even had these forms not been promulgated by the Courts, yet, as the consideration 
was stated to have proceeded from the plaintiff, and the promise is a mere inference of law, 
arising from that fact, the promise, but for the strict rule of form, was sufficiently stated. 
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Take next the action of Trover. Its exaggerations so familiar as 
to have become a part of the national drolleries, I pass by, to notice 
its other peculiarities. The declaration alleges, that on such a day the 
plaintiff’ was possessed of such goods as of his own property, and 
that he afterwards casually lost them, when they came to the defend- 
ant by finding, who afterwards converted them to his own use ; (that 
is, prevented the plaintiff from having them.) Now, what similarity 
is there between these allegations and the c case—say, of a person who 
has let to hire, a table, a service of plate, or other chatnelin, which the 
hirer refuses to return to him! or the case of a person bringing an 
action against a carrier, in consequence of his having delivered the 
goods entrusted to him to a wrong person? or to the case of a per- 
son against whom an action is brought for having taken under a 
claim of right, goods, the possession of which is claimed by the plain- 
tiff? Yet, in such cases the declaration is usually in trover. Sir 
William Jones defines a bailment to be, a delivery of goods ona 
condition expressed or implied that they shall’ be restored by the 
bailee to the bailor, or according to his “directions, as soon as the 
purpose for which they were bailed shall be answered. What else 
then, if the action is against a bailee, needs a declaration state, but 
that on such a day the plaintiff delivered on hire such goods to the 
defendant to be re-delivered to the plaintiff after a reasonable time, 
(or at such a time, if the time was understood or expressed,) and 
that the defendant had not re-delivered them to the plaintiff?’ Why 
substitute for this statement of the facts, fictions which must be aban- 
doned before a jury! Besides, the application of the form of trover 
is open to the objection of being a violation of the most valuable prin- 
ciple of special pleading. The first allegation is, that on such a day 
the plaintiff was possessed of such goods as of his own property : 
which, according to legal construction, is not an allegation of the 
fact of the plaintiff having had possession, but of his having had the 
right of possession. Now ev ery action is the assertion of a right; 
but the principles of pleading require that not the bare right, but the 
facts inductive of the right should be stated; so that if the defendant 
admits the facts and only denies the right, the question, which in that 
case is purely one of law, may be referred to the Court without the 
intervention of a jury. 

Again, in the form of Detinue,—an action to recover any specific 
chattel, and which lies on the ground of its wrongful detention with- 
out reference to the manner in which the defendant acquired it: one 
count is called a count on a supposed finding; that is, the chattel is 
alleged to have come to the defendant by finding, which is a mere 
fiction. In another count the chattel is described as having been 
delivered by the plaintiff to the defendant; but the fact needs not 
accord with this statement; for, the same is stated where it is not 
pretended in the evidence that there was any bailment, and even 
where the plaintiff never had the chattel in his possession. In such 
cases, therefore, the allegation of the bailment is a fiction. In this 
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action the defendant sometimes pleads specially. Recently, a de- 
fendant, misled by the form of action, demurred because the plaintiff 
after declaring in the common form as upon a general bailment, stated 
in his replication a special, that is, a diflerent bailment, but judgment 
was given against him, because the discrepancy was immaterial, 
the bailment in the declaration being a mere fiction. 

I have already objected to the form of indebitatus assumpsit gene- 
rally. In some of its varieties it is open to the further objection, that 
there is no similarity between the plaintifi"s case and the declaration. 
Take for instance the action in which the plaintiff claims so much 
money, described in the declaration as money had and received for 
his use by the detendant; which would apply to the case in which 
the defendant either is the agent of the plaintiff or has received mo- 
ney for him. But in most cases the fact is, that the money claimed 
has been received by the defendant for his own use; and the plaintiff 
disputes not that fact, but his right to it, in consequence of the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he received it, but which are not 
mentioned in the declaration. Thus, if the proceeds of an execution 
against the goods of a person subsequently adjudged a bankrupt have 
been paid over to the judgment creditor, and the assignees think the 
payment invalidated by the bankrupt laws, they bring an action for 
the money, as money received to their use, which obviously is a 
mere legal fiction,—substituted for what '—for the real facts, to the 
stating of which no objection can be made, but that the fiction which 
is in their place is established. Suppose the proceedings to com- 
mence by an oral statement, and the plaintiffs to say, the defendant 
owes us £50, for so much money received by him to our use as the 
assignees of A. B., a bankrupt: the first question of the Court natu- 
rally would be, Was the defendant the agent of the bankrupt? An- 
swer, No: the second, Did he receive it expressly for the bankrupt ! 
Answer, No: and the rebuke might properly follow: On your own 
confession, your statement is a fiction. Suppose then, the plaintiffs 
to go into their evidence,—to what would it amount? That the de- 
fendant on such a day was indebted to them, as assignees of the 
bankrupt, in so much money, for money received under an execution 
theretofore issued by the defendant against the bankrupt, and paid 
over by the sheriff after the act of bankruptey.—This, then, being the 
plaintiff’s case, I contend that it ought so to be stated in the declara- 
tion. To oblige the plaintiff so to declare, would only be requiring 
the observance of the same principles as are imposed on the defend- 
ant when he pleads specially. ‘To a statement of facts a defendant 
may reasonably be called upon to oppose facts or make a confes- 
sion,—but where is the rationality either in answering or confessing 
a fiction? Suppose the fact to be, that, though the money was re- 
ceived, as the declaration states, after the act of bankruptcy, yet it 
was not until more than two months afterwards that the commission 
issued :—this would be a defence on a special plea, and, if pleaded, 
would bear an evident relation to the proposed statement of the de- 
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claration: and so the action from the first would proceed on the same 
principles. 

I] have dwelt thus largely on the subject of the forms of action, for 
two reasons: first, that they afford the ground-work on which the 
opponents of special pleading raise their main battery for the demo- 
lition of the rest of the system ; and I confess I would take the same 
position, if the existing forms were essential to the system: and 
secondly, in the hope of inducing Your Lordship, to whom the pub- 
lic look up as a constant guardian, to request of His Majesty’s Com- 
mon Law Commissioners a re-consideration before they finally dis- 
miss this subject. Their only remarks upon it are contained ina 
brief passage, beginning as a summary of the opinions of others, and 


ending with their own opinion; but which affords not a glimpse of 


the opinions, by no means peculiar to myself, advocated in this letter. 
To what other conclusion then can I come, but that these they have 
not considered. “ An opinion,” say they, “ is entertained by some 
persons, that all distinctions as to form of action should be abolished.” 
Now, I am not of this opinion; nor do | think it practicable. I only 
propose to substitute for distinetions which are wholly fictitious, dis- 
tinctions which will correspond with the real differences in the causes 
of action :—* And that the plaintiff should be allowed to state the 
circumstances of his claim or complaint in ordinary language, free 
from all restraint of technical method." Nor am I of this opinion, 
unless by “ technical method” is meant some method opposed to lo- 
gical method, and indefensible with relation to the principles of sound 
reasoning. As for the “ whereas’s,” “ heretofores,” and “ to wits,” 
they had much better give place to ordinary language, ordinary 
modes of expression. “ And there are others, who without rejecting 
forms of action altogether, think that those which are now estab- 
lished should be resolved into more convenient and simpler divisions.” 
Iam not sure that I understand the views of this class of persons. 
To a certain extent they seem to approve of the existing forms of 
action, but they propose to resolve them into different divisions. Is 
not this the class with whom opinions are mere matter of conve- 
nience and sentiment ? Seeing a number of unprejudiced persons op- 
posed to the existing forms, this is their compromise. ‘They would, 
I suppose, disallow the choice which the plaintiff has at present in 
some cases between two or more forms, trespass and trover, case 
and assumpsit, trover and detinue, or debt and indebitatus assumpsit, 
and appropriate each form exclusively to a particular kind of wrongs. 
But probably they do not perceive, that to accomplish this, rights 
must be previously catalogued and classified ; a task which would 
necessarily fail, for want of lawyers who are sufficient jurists, and 
jurists who are sufficient lawyers, to undertake it. Besides, the ju- 
rists would repudiate it. as laborious for a puerile object. ‘ We (the 
Commissioners) cannot, however, persuade ourselves that with re~ 
spect to the forms now in common use, any considerable change 
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would be expedient, with the exception only of the new shape* which 
in our second report we have proposed to give to the action of eject- 
ment. It is not that we are insensible to certain imperfections and 
inconveniences incident to these forms, for we feel that their classifi- 
cation is arbitrary and otherwise defective. But in this, as in so 
many other cases, we are presented with a choice of difficulties. To 
those who have observed the inconveniences which in other systems 
of judicature are found to flow from the want of fixed forms of ac- 
tion, it will scarcely be doubtful that they are an invention of reak 
merit and importance. ‘They tend most materially to secure that 
certainty in the right of action itself, which is one of the chief ob- 
jects of jurisprudence; they form a valuable cheek to vagueness and 
prolixity of statement; and in this and other respects they are essen- 
tial to the convenient application of the rules of pleading, a system 
the great advantages of which we have elsewhere endeavoured te 
illustrate.” 


{To be Concluded in next Number.| 


A Case from the Year Books. 
DIVORCE.—ACCOUNT RENDER. 


Mich. 26 H, VU. 1. Nota.—If one take a woman who has goods ; 
now the goods are in the husband to give or sell at his pleasure 
during marriage. But if afterwards they are divorced, then the 
femme shall have her goods back, unless the husband has given them 
or sold them; for then she is without remedy. But if he alien them 
by collusion, then the wife can aver the collusion. For Shelley said 
that the law gives the goods of the wife to the husband on account 
of the marriage, and when the marriage is dissolved, then it is rea- 
son that the femme should have them back ; ; and in this case it was 
debated between a woman and him who had been her husband, after 
they were divorced and the opinion of the Court was as above. 
Fitz. ant Norw. said; If I am bound to a femme, sole, in an obliga- 
tion, and afterwards I take the same woman, and afterwards we are 
divorced, now the woman can use her action against me upon the 
same obligation, notwithstanding it was at one time in suspense, 
(Contra, 11th H, VII. 4.) and Fitz. said that for such things as could 
not be known, the femme shall sue in the Court Christian, for she 
cannot have her action at common law, as money or such things, 
because no action of account lies, because he never was receiver to 
render an account. But for such things as can be known, she can 
have an action of Detinue, which Shelley conceded; and afterwards 
it was adjudged according to the first matter. 





* This form is an abandonment of special pleading. 
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AN ACT TO STAY EXECUTIONS, 


Sec. 4. Proceedings where personal pro- 
perty shall be taken in execution. 

Sec. 5. Defendant required to pay Ground 
Rent, Interest, &c. 


Sec. 1. Procecediigs where lands and tene- 
ments are seized in execution. 

Sec. 2. Appratsementto be made inall cases 

Sec. 3. Proceedings where lile estates shall 
be levied en. 








Sect. 1. That in all cases where |:nds, tenements or heredita- 
ments have been, or hereafter shall be levied on, by virtue of a writ 
of fieri facias or other writ of execution, and an inquest of twelve 
men summoned by the Sheriff or Coroner of any of the cities or coun- 
ties, agreeably to the existing laws of this Commonwealth, shall find 
that the rents, issues, and profits of such property, are not sufficient 
beyond all reprises, within the space of seven years, to satisfy the 
damages and costs, or the debt, interest, and costs in such writ men- 
tioned, it shall be the duty of the same inquest, to value and appraise 
the said property, and in all cases where the defendant or defendants 
shall consent to a condemnation, agreeable to an act entitled * An 
act relating to execution, passed 1¢th June, 1836,” and in any case 
where an inquisition and condemnation of such estate as aforesaid, 
shall not be deemed necessary in law, it shall be the duty of the 
Sheriff or Coroner of the proper county, to summon an inquest of 
twelve good and lawful men of his bailiwick, who shall be under 
oath or affirmation, and shall receive the same pay as jurors are enti- 
tled to in similar cases, to value and appraise the same, and the 
Sheriff or Coroner shall make return of such valuation or appraise- 
ment with the writ aforesaid, to the Court from which the same is- 
sued, and which valuation or appraisement shall be conclusive in any 
future execution which may be levied on the same property; and in 
case any writ of venditioni exponas or other writ, shall issue for the 
sale of said lands, tenements or hereditaments, and the same cannot 
be sold at public vendue or outery for two-thirds or more of such 
valuation or appraisement, that then, and in such case, the Sheriff or 
Coroner shail not make sale of the premises, but shall make return 
of the same accordingly to the court from which the execution is- 
sued, and that thereupon all further proceedings for the sale of such 
lands, tenements or hereditaments shall be stayed for one year, from 
and after the return day of the venditioni exponas or other writ for 
the sale of the premises, Provided, That the Sheriff or Coroner shall 
not be entitled to poundage unless in those cases where a sale of the 
property shall take place. 

Secor. 2. That in all cases where lands, tenements or hereditaments 
have been heretofore levied on and condemned, or extended, or that 
hereafter may be extended in virtue of any writ of fieri facias, and 
in all cases where any lands, tenements or hereditaments have been, 
or hereafter shall be, seized or levied on by virtue of any writ of 
levari facias, it shall be the duty of the Sherifi or Coroner before ex- 
posing the said property to sale, pursuant to any writ for that purpose 
issued, or in pursuance of such writ of levari facias, to summon 
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twelve good and lawful men of his bailiwick, who being first sworn 
or affirmed, shall make a true valuation or appraisement of such; 
property as directed by the first section of this act, 

Sect. 3. That in all cases where estate for life, or for a term of 
ears, in any lands, tenements or hereditaments have been, or shall 
e, seized and levied on by virtue of any writ or execution, it shall 

be the duty of the Sheriff or Coroner, before he shall proceed to ad- 
vertise and sell the premises aforesaid to summon an inquest of 
twelve good and lawful men of his bailiwick, who being first duly sworn 
or affirmed, shall make a true valuation and appraisement of the same, 
and if such life estate, or for a term of years as aforesaid, after being 
advertised and offered for sale by public vendue or outcry, accord- 
ing to the laws of this Commonwealth, cannot be sold for two-thirds 
or more of the amount of the valuation and appraisement to be made 
as aforesaid, the Sheriff or Coroner shall make return accordingly, 
and thereupon all further proceedings for the sale of the said pre- 
mises shall be stayed for one year, from the return day of the said 
writ of execution. 

Sect. 4. That in all cases where personal property shall be taken 
in execution by virtue of any writ of fieri facias issued out of any 
Court of Common Pleas of this Commonwealth, or by virtue of any 
execution issued by a Justice of the Peace, it shall be the duty of the 
officers to whom such writ shall be directed respectively, when it 
shall be requested by the debtor, to summon three respectable free- 
holders or citizens of the vicinage, who, being first duly sworn or 
affirmed by the said officer, shall value and appraise the personal 
property aforesaid, which valuation or appraisement, signed by the 
appraisers, together with a schedule of the property taken in execu- 
tion, shall be annexed to the return on said writ; and in case said 
personal property or any part thereof, cannot be sold for two-thirds 
of the amount of said valuation or appraisement, at a public vendue 
of the same, of which notice shall be given to the plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, his, her, or their agent or attorney, agreeably to the direction 
of the first section of this act, that then the sale of such property shall 
be stayed for the term of twelve months from that date, Provided, 
That the said defendant or defendants shall execute and deliver to 
the Sheriff, Coroner, or Constable, as the case may be, a bond with 
one or more sufficient sureties, in a penalty of double the amount of 
the said valuation or appraisement, conditioned for the faithful forth- 
coming and delivery of all and every part of the said persunal pro- 
perty upon the expiration of the said stay of execution to the proper 
Sheriff, Coroner, or Constable, or his successor in office, in like good 
order and condition, reasonable wear and tear being allowed, as 
when the same was so as aforesaid offered for sale, or other personal 
property, equal in value and in like good order to be ascertained in 
the manner aforesaid, or in default thereof for the payment of the 
amount of the appraisement or valuation with interest and costs, or 
the amount of the debt, interest and costs for which the levy was 
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made, and upon the execution and delivery of such bond, the said 
personal property shall be returned and re-delivered into the posses- 
sion of the said defendant or defendants, Provided, also, That 
nothing in this act contained, shall be construed to prevent any judg- 
ment creditor or creditors from having the property of any debtor or 
debtors exposed to sale at any time, and as often as he, she, or they 
may think proper after it may have once been exposed to sale as 
aforesaid by paying all the costs which may accrue in consequence 
thereof, except the time at which a sale may be effected, according 
to the provision of this act, which costs shall be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, as in other cases. 

Secr. 5. That before any person shall be entitled to a stay of ex- 
ecution on real estate levied upon, he shall pay the interest due on 
the debt, and the interest due upon prior liens thereon, and discharge 
all ground rents and municipal charges due on the property, subject 
to the judgment, and shall pay semi-annually during the continuation 
of the stay of execution, all the accruing interest on the judgment, 
and the accruing ground rent. 





ae al r 
FENCES. 
An Act for regulating and maintaining Line Fences, and for ‘‘ other purposes.”’ 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That in addition to 
the duties now imposed upon the township auditors, they shall here- 
after perform the duties hereinafter prescribed as Fence Viewers. 
That in addition to the oath now prescribed, to be taken by the Au- 
ditors they shall annually be sworn or aflirmed, to discharge their 
duties as such Viewers faithfully and impartially. 

Sect. 2. In case of the death, removal or resignation of any Fence 
Viewers and Auditors, so elected, the Judges of the Court of the 
proper County, shall appoint a suitable person to fill the vacancy, for 
the unexpired term of the person whose place is vacant. 

Sect. 3. When any two persons shall improve lands adjacent to 
each other, or where any person shall enclose any land adjoining to 
anothers land already fenced in, so that any part of the first persons 
fence becomes the partition fence between them, in both these cases 
the charge of such division fence, so far as is enclosed on both sides, 
shall be equally borne and maintained by both parties. 

Secr. 4. On notice given the said Viewers, shall within five days 
thereafter view and examine any line fence as aforesaid, and shall 
make out a certificate in writing, setting forth whether in their 
opinion, the fence of one has been already built, is sufficient, and if 
not, what proportion of the expense of building a new or repairing 
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the old fence, should be borne by each party, and in each case, they 
shall set forth the sum, which in their judgment each party ought té 
pay to the other, in case he shall repair or build his proportion of the 
fence, a copy of which certificate shall be delivered to each of the 
parties ; and the said Viewers shall receive the sum of one dollar foi 
every day necessarily spent by them, in the discharge of their duties, 
which they shall be entitled to receive from the delinquent party, or 
in equal sums from each as they shall decide to be just. 

Sect. 5. If the party who shall be delinquent in making or repair- 
ing of any fence, shall not within ten days after a copy of the certi- 
ficate of the Viewers shall have been delivered to him, proceed to 
repair or build the said fence, and complete the same in a reasona- 
ble time, it shall be lawful for the parties aggrieved, to repair or build 
the said fence; and he may bring suit before any Justice of the 
Peace or Alderman against the delinquent party, and recover as in 
other actions, for work, labour, service done, and materials found, 
and either party may appeal from the decision of the Justice or Al- 
derman as in other cases. 

Secr. 6. The said Viewers shall not be called out to view any 
fence, between the first day of November, and the first day of April, 
of the next year. 

Sect. 7. If any Viewer shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty 
herein enjoined upon him, he shall pay for each such neglect or refu- 
sal, the sum of three dollars, to be recovered by the party aggrieved, 
as debts of a like amount are recoverable. 

Secr. 8. A majority of the Viewers in each township, shall be a 
quorum, and shall have power to do all the duties herein assigned. 

Secr. 9. All laws hereby supplied, and such as are inconsistent 
herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Approved, the eleventh day of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


LAND LAWS. 
Act of April 10th, 1835, continued in force till April 10th, 1844. 


A supplement to an Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to graduate lands on which money is due, and 
unpaid, to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the provisions of an Act enti- 
tled an Act to graduate lands on which money is due and unpaid to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, passed the tenth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, shall be, and the same 
are hereby continued in force until the tenth day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 


Time extended for Patenting Lots in Erie, Beaver, Waterford, 
Franklin and Warren. 


Sect. 2. That the time for patenting the In and Out Lots, in the 
towns of Erie, Waterford, Beaver, Franklin and Warren, authorized 
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to be appraised by the 5th section of the Act entitled « An Act em- 
powering the Burgess and Town Council of the borough of Erie, to 
borrow money, and to supply the said borough with water, ‘and for 
other purposes,’” passed the thirteeuth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight, be extended until the tenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, and no longer. 


Approved, the eleventh day of February, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


County Commissioners to furnish School Directors with a correct 
Copy of Valuation of all Pr operty in their respective School Dis- 
tricts. 

An Act supplementary to an Act entitied ‘‘ An Act to consolidate and amend the several 
Acts relative to a general system of Education by Common Schools, ‘‘ and for other 

purposes. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the County Commissioners of 
this Commonwealth, shall, upon demand, furnish the School Direct- 
ors of each accepting district, with a correct copy of the last ad- 
justed valuation of all property in their respective school districts, 
subject to taxation for school purposes, and so much of the Act to 
which this is a supplement, as conflicts with this provision, is hereby _ 
repealed. 


Superintendent of Common Schools to deliver no Orders for Money 
upon State Treasurer, to any Directors of any District, who shall 
not have made a report, as required by the 7th section of the Act of 
June 18th, 1836, and the 2d section of the Supplement of April 
21st, 1840. 


Sect. 3. That until the Directors of any aceepting School Dis- 
trict in this State, make a report, as required by the seventh section 
of the Act of the thirteenth June, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six, and the second section of the supplement thereto, passed 
twenty-first April, one thousand eight hundred and forty, entitled 
“An Act to consolidate and amend the several Acts relative to a 
general system of education by Common Schools,” The Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools shall not deliver to said Directors, or to 
the District, any order upon the State Treasurer for the money be- 
longing to the District for this nor any succeeding year, but in all 
cases before an order issues, the report from the District shall be 
made to the proper officer, Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be constiued to prevent the issuing of orders to Directors of 
new accepting Districts, as heretofore. 


Approved, March 18th, 1842. 
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Commissioners of any Incorporated District in Philadelphia County 
not to exercise the duties of School Directors. 

An Act to anthorize the citizens of Little Beaver township, Beaver county, to elect addi- 

tional Supervisors of the Highways, ‘‘ and for other purposes."’ ‘ 

Sect. 4. Be it enacted, That from and after the third Friday in 
March, A. D. 1842, it shall not be lawful for any of the Commis- 
’ . . * . - 
sioners of the Incorporated Districts within the county of Philadel- 
phia, to exercise the duties of School Directors and Commissioners 

at the same time. 


CORONER. 


Office deemed vacant if the Coroner Elect shall neglect or refuse, for 
three months, to assume the duties of said Office. Governor to ap- 
point an incumbent and Commissions to issue without charge. 

From an Act to authorize the erection of a Toll Bridge over the river Schuylkill, at or 

near Windsor Haven, ‘‘ and for other purposes..’, Approved, April 5th, 1842. 

Secr. 11. Be it enacted, &c., If any person who has or shall be 
elected to the office of Coroner, shall neglect or refuse, for the space 
of three months next after such election, to assume the duties of said 
office, and to comply with the requisitions of the Acts of Assembly 
in such cases provided, the said office shall be treated as vacant, 
and it shall be the duty of the Governor to appoint and commission 
some suitable person to fill such vacancy, who shall hold and enjoy 
said oilice, and all the emoluments appurtenant thereto until the next 
general election thereafter, and no fees shall hereafter be charged on 

Commissions issued to the Coroners of the several Counties of this 

Commonweatth. 





JUDICIARY. 


MILEAGE oF JupDGEs. 


An Act toestablish a new Judicial District out of the Counties of Huntingdon, &c. Ap- 
proved, March 21st, 1842. 

Secr. 4. That hereafter no President or District Judge shall be 
allowed mileage for any travelling he may perform, from his home to 
the boundary of his judicial district, and the law allowing mileage to 
judicial officers, shall be construed to be confined to the travelling 
done in judicial business within their respective districts. 





The proviso to the first section of the act abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, requiring twenty days residence, has been repealed. 

The 33d section as given in our 4th number is incorrect. A cor- 
rect re-print for tHAt section is herewith furnished. 
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Acts of Assembly. 


AUCTIONS. 


Sect. 1. Price of Commission in the City Pittsburg and County of Allegheny. 
and Kee of Philadelphia. Sec. 7, Penalty on selling without Com- 
Sec. 2. Repeals former act, and provides mission 
for t Ne xpired Commission. Sec. 8. Penalty on refusal of Auctioneer or 
Sec. Tax on sales to be paid by Auc- neglect to account and pay duties. 


Sec. 9. Provisions of act of April 2d 1822, 
made part of this aet. 
Sec. 10. Repeals acts authorising Governor 


tioneers. 
Sec. 4. Penalty on selling without Com- 
mission. 





Sec. 5. Repeals former acts. to appoint Auctioneers in County of 
Sec. 6. Price of Commission in the City of Allegheny. 


A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT. 
'l'o the several Acts relating to Auctions and Auctioneers, and ‘‘ for other purposes.’? 
Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General -lssembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That from and after 
the first day of May next, when any citizens of this State residing in 
the City or County of Philadelphia, shall have paid into the Treasury 
of this Commonwealth the sum of seven hundred dollars, and shall 
have filed in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, his 
bond, with two or more sufficient securities, to be approved of in the 
inanner provided in the acts to which this is a supplement, in the pe- 
nal sum of three thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of an auctioneer, and for the payment of all 
duties and taxes which may become due to the State in consequence 
of his exercising the trade or occupation of an auctioneer, the Go- 
vernor shall thereupon grant to such citizen a commission in legal 
form, authorizing him to “make sales by auction, according to low, at 
any place within two miles of the State house in the C ity of Philadel- 
phia, of all and every kind of merchandize, estate, and property, ex- 
cept cotton, wool, rice, tobacco, indigo, groceries, liquors, dry goods, 
drugs, dyes, medicines, paints, bark, hides, oil, fish, horses, cattle, 
carriages and other vehicles, for the term of one year, from the date 
of such commission. 
Sec. 2. That so much of any former act, or acts, as authorizes the 
Governor to grant to any person or persons whatever, a commission 
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authorizing him, or them, to make sales at public auction within two 
miles of the State house in the City of Philadelphia, of household and 
kitchen furniture, ships and vessels, and real estate, upon the payment 
of two hundred dollars into the Treasury of the Commonwealth, shall 
be and the same is hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to deprive any present holder of 
such commission, of any of the rights and privileges aecruing under 
the same, for the remainder of the term expressed in the said com- 
mission, and if any present holder of a commission, for which two 
hundred dollars has been paid as aforesaid, shall desire to relinquish 
the same, and receive in lieu thereof a commission of a higher grade 
as above authorized, he or they shall be allowed in payment of said 
last named commission, a credit for so mueh of the sum paid in ad- 
vance on his commission, so to be relinquished, as shall be proportioned 
to the unexpired term for which the same may have been granted. 

Sec. 3. Said auctioneers shall pay into the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth a tax, or duty, of one quarter of one per cent. on all sales 
of loans or stocks, and one and a half per cent. on all other sales to 
be made as aforesaid, except on real estate or shipping, as required 
by and subject to the provisions of existing laws. 

Sec. 4. If any person, not commissioned and authorized as afore- 
said, shall after the first day of May next make sale by public auction 
or outcry of any merchandize, estate, or property whatever, or shall 
in any manner use, or exercise the business or occupation of an auc- 
tioneer, within the limits above named, he shall, upon conviction 
thereof, for every such offence forfeit and pay not less than two nor 
more than five hundred dollars, to be recovered in any court having 
jurisdiction thereot, as debts are by law recoverable ; one half for the 
use of the guardians of the poor of the proper County, and the other 
half for the use of the Commonwealth: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to effect in any manner the rights 
and privileges of auctioneers holding, or that may hereafter obtain a 
commission of the first grade within two miles of the State house in 
the City of Philadelphia, nor the rights and privileges of persons au- 
thorized by law to sell horses, cattle, and carriages, within the said 
limits. 

Sec. 5. So much of any prior act or acts as may be inconsistent 
herewith, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That from and after the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, when any citizen of the State, residing 
in the County of Allegheny, shall have paid into the Treasury of the 
Commonwealth, the sum of five hundred dollars, and shall have filed 
in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, his bond, with 
two or more sufficient securities, to be approved by the Governor, in 
the penal sum of two thousand dollars, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of the duties of an auctioneer, and for the payment of all 
duties and taxes which may become due to the State, in consequence 
of his exercising the trade or occupation of an auctioneer, the Governor 
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shall grant to such citizen a commission in legal form, authorising him 
to make sales by auction, according to law, of all and every kind of 
merchandize, estate and property, whatsoever, at any place within 
the City of Pittsburg, for the term and space of one year from the date 
of said commission. And from and after the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, when any citizen of this State, 
residing in the County of Allegheny, shall have paid into the Treasury 
of the Commonwealth the sum of two hundred dollars, and shall have 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, his bond, 
with two or more sullicient securities, in the penal sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of 
auctioneer, and for the payment of all duties and taxes which may 
become due to the State in consequence of his exercising the trade or 
occupation of an auctioneer, the Governor shall thereupon grant to 
such citizen a commission in legal form, authorising him to make sales 
by auction, according to law, at any place within the City of Pitts- 
burg, of all and every kind of merchandize, estate and property, ex- 
cept cotton, wool, rice, tobacco, groceries, liquors, dry goods, and 
wearing apparel, for the term of one year, from the date of such com- 
inission, and from and after the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, when any citizen of this State, residing in 
Allegheny County, shall have paid into the Treasury of the Common- 
wealth the sum of two hundred dollars, and shall have filed in the 
otlice of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, his bond, with two or 
more sureties, in the sum of one thousand dollars, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of auctioneer, and for the payment 
of all dues and taxes which may become due to the State, in conse- 
quence of his exercising the trade or occupation of an auctioneer, the 
Governor shall thereupon grant to such citizen a commission in legal 
form, authorizing him to make sales by auction, according to law, in 
the City of Allegheny and borough of Birmingham, of all and every 
kind of merchandize, estate and property, except cotton, wool, rice, 
tobacco, groceries and liquors. 

Sec. 7. If any person, not commissioned and authorized as afore- 
said, shall after the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, make sale by auction or public outcry of any merchan- 
dize, estate or property whatever, or shall in any manner use, or ex- 
ercise the business or occupation of an auctioneer within the limits 
above named, he shall upon conviction thereof for every such offence, 
forfeit and pay not less than two nor more than five hundred dollars, 
to be recovered in any Court having jurisdiction thereof, as debis are 
by law recoverable, one half for the guardians of the poor of the said 
county, and the other half for the use of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 8. In case any holder of a commission under this act, shall 
neglect or refuse to pay the sum or sums of money at the time and 
in the manner directed in this act, or shall neglect or refuse to ren- 
der to the State Treasurer, a quarterly account of all the effects and 
property subject to duty, sold by him, and to pay to said treasurer 
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tne amount of duties payable on such sale or sales, according to the 
provisions of the several acts of Assembly in such cases made and 
provided, the said holder of a commission as aforesaid, shall imme- 
diately cease to use and exercise the business of an auctioneer, under 
the penalties heretofore imposed by the second section of this act, 
upon persons unlawfully using or exercising the said business. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of the second, third and fourth sections of 
an act entitled * An act relating to auctions and auctioneers,” passed 
the second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, 
are hereby made part of this act, and shall have the same form and 
effect as if the same had been recited at length. 

Sec. 10, That all laws authorizing the appointment of special auc- 
tioneers by the Governor of this commonwealth, for the county of Al- 
legheny as is altered by this act, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


DISTRICT OF SOUTHWARK. 


Sections 11, 12, 12 and 14 of a Supplement to the several acts relating 
to auctions, &c. and * for other purposes.” 


1. When election of Commissioners to be | 3. Duty of Judges of Election. 

held. 4. The books of Commissioners evidence 
2. When the term of service of Commis- of lien for work done, &c. 

sioners shall expire. 

Sec. 11. That the election of Commissioners of the District of 
Southwark, shall be held at the time and place of holding the gene- 
ral election in the said district, and shall be conducted in the same 
manner and by the same officers, as shall be selected for conducting 
the general elections, and it shall be lawful for the qualified voiers of 
said district annually to elect five citizens to serve for a term of three 
years as commissioners thereof, or until their successors shall be duly 
qualified. 

Sec. 12. That the term of service of the commissioners, who were 
elected in April, one thousand eight hundred and forty, shall expire 
immediately, after the election of their successors in October, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two. The term of service of the 
commissioners who were elected in March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one, shall expire immediately after the election of their 
successors in October, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three ; 
and the term of service of the commissioners who were elected in 
March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, shall expire im- 
mediately after the election of their successors in October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-four. 

Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the Judges of said election, 
to meet at the Commissioners’ Hall in the said district, at ten o’clock 
in the morning of the Thursday next after the election, and then and 
there add together the votes given for commissioners, which said 
judges shall, within two days thereafter, give to each of the five per- 
sons having the highest number of votes, certificates of their election, 
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and shall deposite with the clerk of the board of commissioners a copy 
of the returns of said election; and the commissioners so elected shall, 
with the commissioners whose terms of office may not have expired, 
meet together on the second Tuesday after such “election, and enter 
upon the duties of their office. 

Sec. 14. That the books of the commissioners of the District of 
Southwark, shall be evidence of all work done and materials fur- 
nished, and of all other things tor which claims are filed, under and 
in pursuance of the act of Assembly of the sixteenth day of April, 
A. D. one thousand eight hundred and forty, and judgment obtained 
thereon as provided by the second section of the act of the twenty- 
eighth of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, and that 
in all such eases the costs of collection shall also, and in like manner, 
be a lien upon the estate chargeable as therein provided. 





NOTARIES PUBLIC, 
For the City and County of Philadelphia. 
Notaries may affix Seal in any part of City or County of Philadelphia. 

Sec. 15. That it shall be lawful for the Notaries Public, residing in 
the City and County of Philadelphia, to affix their Notarial seal, and 
do and perform all acts appertaining to their office in any part of the 
City and County of Philadelphia: Provided, That their place of resi- 
dence shall be in the districts for which they were appointed. 





EXCHANGE BROKERS. 


Who shall be deemed Exchange Brokers under act of May 22d 1841. 


Section 24 of an act to incorporaté the Mutual Beneficia! Insurance Association of 
Bucks County, ¢c. &c. 


Be it enacted, That from and after the first day of July next, every 
individual or copartnership, who shall engage in or pursue the busi- 
ness or occupation of purchasing or selling the bills, notes, checks, 
drafts, certificates of deposit, or other legal obligations of any author- 
ized Corporation, Institution, or Company, domestic or foreign Bills 
of Exchange, or other obligations or securities in the nature thereof, 
shall be deemed and taken to be an exchange broker within the mean- 
ing of the act entitled “An act to authorize the licensing of Stock 
Brokers, Exchange Brokers and Bill Brokers, approved the twenty- 
second day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, and 
shall be subject to all the provisions of said act: Provided, that no- 
thing herein contained, shall be so construed as to apply to any 
individuals or copartnership who may make such purchases or sales, 
only with reference to and for the purposes of any other legitimate 
business or occupation, in which he or they may be engaged, and not 
with reference to or for the purpose of realizing a commission or other 
profit on such purchases or sales. 

Approved, March 24th, 1842. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS .—puiapvecvenia county. 


From Section 3. of an Act to authorize Charles Smith to erect a Dam, &c. 


The law passed March 18th, 1842, wherein it makes a Commis- 
sioner of the incorporated Districts in the County of Philadelphia, 
ineligible to serve as School Director and Commissioner at the same 
time, shall not take effect as far as relates to the incorporated districts 
of the Northern Liberties, Spring Garden, and Southwark, in said 
County until the third Friday in March, one thousand eight hundred 








and forty-three. 
Approved, March 24th 1842. 





NISI 


PRIUS 


COURT. 


City and County of Philadelphia 


Sec. 4. One Judge of Supreme Court to 
hold Jury ‘lrials, &c. in Philadelphia— 
to be four terms of two months each.— 
Powers and duties of Judge of said court. 

Sec. 5. To be two periods of three weeks 
each, for jury trials in each session. Duty 
of Supreme Court to assign one of their 
number to hold said Court, other judges 
to hold Courts in Bank. 

Sec. 6. Bill of Exceptions to be allowed and 
certified on affidavit and Bond as now al- 
lowed on writs of Error to Courts of C. 


Sec. 7. Monthly return days—The Provi- 
sions ot 2d section of act of March 28th, 
1835, various sections of supplementary 
acts and other acts extended to this court. 
Proviso with regard to actions now pend- 
ing. 

Sec. 8 Power of Judge of Nisi Prius to en- 
ter judgment, &e. 

Sec. 9. Equity jurisdiction of Supreme Ct. 
vested in said judge, who shall make rules 
to govern practice in equity, where judg- 
ments may be referred to Supreme Court 


Pleas. Proviso as to superseding execu- in Bank for revision. 


tions. 





Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, of an Act to incorporate the Liberty Fire Company ot 
Holmesburg, &. &e. 

Sect. 4. That it shall be the duty of one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, to hold jury trials in all cases now 
pending, or hereafter to be brought in said Court in the City and 
County of Philadelphia, on original process, and for that purpose to 
hold four sessions per year, commencing on the first Mondays of Sep- 
tember, November, January, and March in each and every year, to 
continue two months, if necessary, with power to direct the issuing 
of all the necessary precepts and venires for the drawing, returning 
and summoning of juries according to the laws now in force in the 
said Supreme Court, relating to jurors, to make all such rules of Court 
as may be necessary for the speedy administration of justice within 
his jurisdiction, to hear and decide all motions relating to said process 
and cases, and to grant new trials when in his discretion it may be 
ust. 
' Sect. 5. That each of the said Sessions shall be divided into two 
periods for jury tri:ls, of at least three weeks each, or longer, at the 
discretion of the said judge; and the remainder of the said sessions 
shall be appropriated to arguments. And it shall be the duty of the 


said Supreme Court, and it is hereby required to assign one of their 
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number alternately, to hold the said Court of nist prius as aforesaid, 
and the remaining judges of the said Supreme Court are authorized 
and required to hold Courts in bank in the several districts during the 
time occupied by one of the judges holding said nist prius Court. 

Sect. 6. And it shall be lawful for either party to take a bill of 
exceptions to any opinion or charge of the said judge as is now prac- 
tised and allowed in the Courts of Common Pleas of this State; and 
whenever the said judge shall refuse to grant a new trial on points of 
law, or whenever either party shall tender a bill of exceptions as 
aforesaid, or in any case in said Court where a writ of error is now 
allowed in a like case to any Court of Common Pleas or District 
Court, it shall be lawful for the party aggrieved, to require the said 
judge to grant an order to certify the record and bill of exceptions, 
or either, as the case may be, to the Judges of the Supreme Court in 
bank, for a hearing at the next term thereof; upon such party, his 
agent or attorney making an affidavit that such order is not sought 
by him for the purpose of delay, and upon giving absolute security, 
with two sureties by recognizance, for the payment of all damages 
and costs, in case the proceedings shall be affirmed in the manner 
now practised and allowed in cases of writs of error to the Courts of 
Common Pleas of this State. Provided, that such order shall not be 

a supersedeas to an execution, unless taken and perfected within 
twenty-one days after judgment shall be rendered before said Judge. 
And Provided, that nothing herein contained, shall be construed to 
prevent the said judge from granting a new trial in any case, as pro- 
vided in the fourth section. 

Secr. 7. That the return days of all original process and final writs 
of execution, shall be monthly in the said Court, and the provisions of 
the second section of an act passed the twenty-eighth of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, entitled “ An Act to establish 
the District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia,” and the 
provisions of the fourth, fifth, seventh, eleventh and fourteenth sec- 
tions of the supplement to the said act, passed the 11th of March one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, and the provisions of the sup- 
plement thereto, passed the 12th of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two; and the provisions of the first, second and third 
sections of the act of the twenty-second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, entitled “an Act to prevent the failure of 
trusts.” and the first, second, third, fourth and fifth sections.of the act 
passed the fourteenth April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, entitled “an Act to prevent the failure of trusts, to provide for 
the settlement of accounts of trustees, and for other purposes ;” and 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth sec- 
tions of the act passed the fourteenth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six, entitled “an Act relating to assignees for the 
benefit of creditors, and other trustees;” and the provisions of the 
second section of the act of seventeenth March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight, entitled “an Aet to empower the Court of 
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Common Pleas for the City and County of Philadelphia, to appoint as- 
signees or trustees in the place of the ‘deceased assignees or trustees 
of John V aughan, and for other purposes,” shall be, and the same are 
hereby extended to all original actions brought, or to be brought, in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the City and County of Philadelphia, 
and all the cases of trusts therein referred to, shall be and hereby are ad- 
ded to the jurisdiction of the said nisi prius judge, and all the powers, 
jurisdictions and duties of the several Courts therein prescribed and 
set forth, are hereby vested in the said nisi prius judge, in all such 
original actions brought or to be brought in the said Supreme Court 
in the said City and County, and to all such cases of trustees and 
trust estates. Provided, that any party who may intend to move for 
judgment for want of an aflidavit of defence, in any original action 
now pending in said Court, shall file a copy of the instrument of wri- 
ting or affidavit of loan, upon which such action was brought, within 
one month from the passage of this act, and give two weeks notice 
thereof to the opposite party, or to his, or her, or their attorney. Pro- 
vided, further, that no such motion for judgment for want of an affi- 
davit of defence shall be made until the expiration of one month from 
the time of filing the copy of the instrument of writing or affidavit of 
loan. 

Secr. 8. That the said judge holding Courts of nisi prius shall 
have full power and authority to enter judgment i in all cases brought 
or to be brought in said Supreme Court, on original process. and to 
make all orders and decrees in such cases, as fully as any Court of 
record could or might make; and all trials of contested facts in equi- 
ty or otherwise, which the Supreme Court in bank may order or di- 
rect, shall be tried before the said judge. 

Secr. 9. That the said nisi prius judge, shall take cognizance in 
all cases in equity, now pending or hereafter to be instituted in the 
said Supreme Court in the City and County of Philadelphia, under 
all existing and future acts of assembly, vesting equity jurisdiction in 
the said Supreme Court in the City and County aforesaid. and shall 
hear and decide the same, and make all necessary decrees as fully as 
the said Supreme Court in bank might or could do; and all subpe- 
nas in equity shall be returnable on monthly return days; and it shall 
be the duty of the said judge, to make and establish rules of Court 
for speedy administration of justice in such cases, and upon any fi- 

nal decree in any case in equity which may be made by the said 
judge, to grant an order to certify the records of such cases to the 
judges of the said Supreme Court in bank, for revision, upon the par- 
ty aggrieved, his agent, solicitor or attorney, making affidavit, and 
on entering security as required by the second section of this act in 
cases commenced in said Court by original process. And provided, 
that such order to certify the record shall not supersede any attach- 
ment or other process to enforce a final decree in equity, unless taken 
and perfected within twenty-one days after such final decree, and 
the said nisi prius judge, shall in all cases of equity, fix the amount 
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of security to be entered by the aggrieved party, after final decree 
made by him, and it shall be the duty of the said judge to make and 
establish a tariff of fees and costs in such equity cases, and in all 
other cases in said Court for services not provided for by ‘the existing 
acts of Assembly . 

Secr. 10, That so much of any law as is altered or supplied by 
this act is hereby repealed. 

Approved, this twenty-sixth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 


WHAT IS SPECIAL PLEADING? 
Concluded.) 


Some of the attributes which properly belong to special pleading 
are here ascribed, improperly, to the forms of action. The con. 
cluding remark, however, contains the real question. Are the exist- 
ing forms essential to the convenient application of special pleading ? 
They are, say the Commissioners ; and the Commissioners therefore 
propose to retain them, excepting only one, with all their fictions. 
But do the learned Commissioners see the consequences of this 
opinion ? It is an admission fatal to the system of special pleading. 
The opinion of the public is irreconcilably opposed to the continu- 
ance of legal fictions. Be abolished they must: and with them will 
be abolished special pleading if it depends in any degree on fictions. 
Sut | contend that fictions are inconsistent with special pleading, and 
that their abolition is necessary for its perfection. Suppose the de- 
fendant in virtue of ancient precedents, were allowed to answer the 
fictions of the declaration by some other fictions; or the plaintiff 
were allowed in his replication to answer the defendant’s facts by 
new fictions. Would either the plea or the replication be consistent 
with the principles of special pleading? What then makes fictions 
in a declaration consistent with special pleading? If the declaration 
contained nothing but fictions, and the subsequent pleadings were 
special, it is manifest the effect of the fictions would only be to add 
one useless link to the length of the pleadings: and if the declara- 
tion consists not solely of fictions, the subsequent pleadings relate only 
to the facts and reject the fictions ;—what then is the use of the fic- 
tions? Ot the different fictions of the diflerent forms, the merit and 
importance of each must be about equal. ‘The action of ejectment 
the Commissioners abolish on account of its fictions. Why then not 
eradicate the fictions from the other actions? Because, say they, 
the absence of fixed forms is found to occasion inconveniences in 
other judicatories. Yet in the next previous sentence our fixed 
forms,—that is our fictions (for it is the fiction which fixes the form 
and makes it arbitrary,) are also charged as being attended with in- 
conveniences. ‘There are inconveniences without, and inconveni- 
ences with, fictions; therefore we will retain the fictions. Or, if the 
meaning is, that in some other judicatories inconveniences arise from 
the total want of forms, and in our own from the peculiarity of our 
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forms, what ought to have been the practical conclusion! Surely, 
the amendment of our forms in the faulty part; the excision of the 
fictions. 

The Commissioners proceed; “ If forms of action then are to be 
retained, we think it better to adhere to those particular forms to 
which we have been accustomed, than to explore ferms framed upon 
new principles.” Yes, practice makes perfect, and reconciles to that 
which has not the sanction of any avowable principle. But every 
year a new generation is rising unaccustomed to the old forms, and a 
new age is risen. Besides, the forms wanted are forms framed not 
on new principles, but on principle. “ Much confusion,” it is added, 
“and uncertainty as to the right itself would probably be generated 
by such a change; and so much of our course of pleading would also 
be unsettled by it, that in this point of view alone more would be lost 
than gained. In short, to innovate to any considerable extent upon 
this part of our juridical system would in our judgment be to disturb 
foundations, and to endanger the safety of the whole structure.” 
Now, to these remarks, coming from persons of great learning and 
experience, I am disposed to assent, as conclusive against any forms 
whatever framed on new principles. But it is obvious they bear no 
relation to any change governed by established principles ; and even 
were they so intended, being merely general, their weight as against 
the reasons in support of any specific change not actually in the con- 
templation of the Commissioners, must be confessed to be inconside- 
rable. On the opinion that fixed forms of action secure certainty in 
rights, I will only remark, that it well attests how complete in the 
legal profession is the divorce of law from jurisprudence. What fol- 
lows the above remarks relates merely to the abolition of certain 
forms, now so rarely used as to be almost obsolete. And, in con- 
clusion, the Commissioners say, “* We propose then to simplify the 
Law of Actions by discontinuing all those which are now maintain- 
able between subject and subject, the following usual or well known 
modes of remedy only excepted; viz. Covenant, Debt, Detinue, 
Dower, Ejectment (under its new form and denomination of Plea of 
Land,) Mandamus, Prohibition, Quare Impedit, Replevin, Scire Fa- 
cias, Trespass and Trespass on the Case (including Assumpsit and 
Trover.’’) 

To oppose a difficulty instead of an answer to the above remarks, 
there are some equally attached to the existing forms and fictions as 
the Common Law Commissioners, who would say, “ By abolishing 
fictions you contribute to disturb ancient foundations, and you offer 
no adequate forms in the place of them.’ I reply, your phrase is 
unnecessarily alarming: you cry fire, fire, fire! without the appear- 
ance of a spark to justify it. If you come to me to reason and ad- 
vise, I request you to drop all party watchwords. I disturb no found- 
ations. What I propose is to strengthen foundations, by removing a 
heap of what time has converted into obnoxious rubbish. The inad- 
equacy is not in my recommendation, but in your own power of con- 
ception. True indeed I offer no fixed forms, because it is obvious 
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there are no fixed cases;—as many plaintiffs seo many different 
cases ;—but there are principles and rules applicable to all cases: 
and what I contend for is, that as they have been applied to some 
and that a majority ef cases, they should be extended to all cases. 
The form of action should be an expression of the facts of the case ; 
not the irrelevant facts as a party states them to his friend or attor- 
ney or legal adviser; nor mere circumstances which are only evi- 
dentiary of the facts: but the facts such as by law are inductive of 
the right claimed by the plaintiff. Of such forms I have hinted exam- 
ples, and some of the existing forms are drawn on this principle. For 
instance, the action of Covenant. The declaration states that by a 
deed of such a date, made between the plaintiff and defendant, the 
defendant covenanted to pay the plaintiff such a sum of money on 
such a day; yet he had not paid it on the day appointed nor since. 
Or, by a deed of such a date made between the plaintiff and defend- 
ant, the plaintiff demised certain premises to the defendant for such 
a term, and the defendant covenanted to keep them in repair during 
the term; yet he had not kept them in repair during the term, but on 
the contrary had suliered them to become dilapidated in such and 
such particulars. What more in a declaration can be required ? 
What fictions are here necessary! The action on the case ex delicto 
also is a statement of the real case, or so much of it as is necessary 
to support the action. This action therefore, and the action of cove- 
nant, though called different forms, differ only as the cases differ ; 
and as forms must differ, unless indeed for every case we give some 
one fiction for the parties to toss up and say they have a right, and 
then wager the facts and the law upon it. 


I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 


WILLIAM THEOBALD. 
1 Inner Temple Lane, Dec. 12, 1832. 





BANKRUPTCY. 
Case or J. A. & H. W. Suovuse, on Petition or Crepirors. 


In toe District Court or THE Unitep Srates, Eastern District 
or Pennsytvania. July 29th 1842. 
The epinion of the Court was delivered by Ranpatt, J. 


Petition under the involuntary clause need not state the nature and character of the peti- 
tioning Creditors’ debt. , 

All that is required by the Act is, that Petitioners should be Creditors to the amount of 
$500 at the time of presenting their petitions, and though part of their claim consists of a 
note purchased from a third person since the Act of Bankruptcy, it does not alter their 
position. Dubitatur. Whether debts should be due at time of presenting petition? 

The dissolution of a partnership, and the assignment by one member thereof of all his pro- 
perty in the firm to the other, no evidence of fraud appearing on its face, and no fraudu- 
font acts or intentions accompanying, it is perfectly legitimate. 

But if the dissolution is a mere cover, to conceal either an actual or a legal fraud, or with 
intent to prefer separate over partnership creditors, it is such a fraud on partnership cre- 
ditors as will make it constitute an act of Bankruptcy. 


Exceptions have been taken by the counsel for the respondents to 
the regularity of the proceedings in the case, which it may be well 
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to consider betore entering into any examination of the merits of the 
application, for if well founded, they must put a stop to the present 
proceeding. 

It is said that the petition is informal, inasmuch as it does not 
state the nature and character of the petitioning creditors’ debt. ‘This, 
however, I apprehend, to be wholly unnecessary. It sets forth, that 
the respondents owe the petitioners five hundred dollars and upwards, 

and this is all that is required either by the act of Congress, or by 
the rules of Court. Indeed, the form of petition as prescribed by the 
Court, has been literally followed by the petitioners, and is sufficient 
to institute the proceedings, although it may not be suilicient to enti- 
tle them to a dividend of the assets. ‘The same general allegation of 
indebtedness was made in petition, under the Bankrupt law of 1800, 
(Cooper’s B. L. Appendix) and in England no other particulars are 
required ex parte. Ward 1, Atkyn 153. 

It is next said, that the debts of the petitioning creditors were not 
due at the time of presenting their petition, and therefore it cannot be 
presented. Without deciding whether it is or is not necessary, that 
the debt should be due at the time of presenting the petition, (which 
I strongly incline to doubt) it is sufficient to say, that in this case the 
question does not arise. It is admitted that there was due to Mecke, 
Plate & Co. $373 47, the amount of a promissory note drawn by 
the respondents, and which fell due on the 26th April, 1842, and that 
Carr & Hall were the holders of a note drawn by the respondents in 
favour of Edmd. Grundy, dated Oct. 5, ’41, at six months for $488 
46. But this note it is said was not given by the respondents until 
the 2d or third of May, 1842. and was then purchased by Carr & 
Hall from Grundy; that this being after the act of Bankruptey com- 
plained of, the amount cannot be computed in Carr & Hall’s claim; 
and that a creditor will not be permitted to purchase claims against 
a debtor, and thus enable himself to obtain a commission of Bank- 
ruptcy. ‘To this however, 1 cannot agree. The Act of Congress 
declares, that the application shall be “upon the petition of one or 
more of their creditors to whom they owe debts amounting in the 
whole to not less than five"hundred dollars”—the object of which 
was no doubt to prevent frivolous and vexatious applications by cre- 
ditors holding trifling demands, and when perhaps the expense of the 
proceeding might equal the demand of the creditors. All however, 
that is required by the act is, that the petitioners should be creditors 
to the amount of $500, at the time of presenting their petition. Now 
it is admitted that the debt was justly due and ow ing to Grundy, as 
it is proved that the note was given to him to enable him to sell it to 
Carr & Hall. By purchase they became the creditors in place of Grun- 
dy, and were as much entitled to join in this application, as he would 
have been before the sale of the note, (Glaister v. Newer et al. 7 
Term. Exparte Lee, 1 P. Wm. 782, Cooper’s B. L. 16.) 

There was also a debt of $176 due to Carr & Hall, for money 
loaned to them by the respondents, and for which they hold as col- 
lateral security, a note drawn by Healy not yet due. The note of 
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the respondents was however, payable on demand, and suit could 
have been maintained to recover the amount, although Healy’s note 
was not due, that not having been received by them as a payment, 
but as a pledge or security, to be surrendered by them when their 
debt should be paid. ‘T hus the amount due and ow ing to the petition- 
ing creditors on the 5th of May, when their petition was filed, amount- 
ed to upwards of $1000, and the debts actually due by the respondents 
to more than $2500. 

The exceptions to form being thus disposed of, let us examine what 
are the acts of bankruptcy complained of, and how are they sup- 
ported by the evidence. 

The petitioners charge, that the respondents became bankrupt on 
or about the first of April last: 

By a fraudulent dissolution of their partnership and transferring 
all the interest of Henry Shouse in the assets of the firm, (they being 
then insolvent) for the purpose of enabling Wm. Shouse to enforce 
against the assets a separate debt of Jacob A. Shouse to the said 
William, to the amount of 86000, besides interest, under a bond exe- 
cuted on the 15th of June, 1833, before the formation of the partner- 
ship, and also to enable him the said Jacob, to pay a certain other 
separate creditor of the said Jacob, to a large amount in whole or in 
part out of the said partners':ip assets, to the injury of the petitioners 
and the other creditors of the firm. 

2d. That the said Jacob and Henry, or Jacob, with the knowledge 
and consent of Henry, has made fraudulent transfers of evidences of 
debt, to prefer divers of the creditors of the firm, to wit: to Charles 
iulse y to secure a debt of $149 96, and to John Shouse to secure 
a debt of $100. 

‘The answer of the respondents distinctly and unequivocally denies 
each of the allegations in the petition, and that any act of bankruptcy 
has been committed by them. 

From the evidence reported by the Commissioner, it appears that 
the respondents entered intoeco-partnership in the dry goods or ho- 
siery business about the first of August, 1840, and continued in it 
until about the first of April, 1842, when the partnership was dis- 
solved by an agreement, Henry W. Shouse retiring from the business, 
which was continued by Jacob, who took the assets, and assumed 
the debts of the firm. He continued in business until the 2d of May 
1842, and during that time he sold goods to the amount of $2473 19; 
paid debts of the firm amounting to about $1800. He also pur- 
chased goods on his individual account to the amount of $506 67. 
Prior to entering into co-partnership with his brother Jacob, was 
indebted to his father, who resided in Easton, in the sum of $6000, 
for money borrowed in 1833, (for which his father held his bond and 
warrant of attorney to confess judgment,) and was also indebted to 
the firm of Shouse, Dickson & Co., of which he had been a member, 
in the sum of $4000, for which they held his notes. 

On the 2d of May, 1842, Messrs. J. A. and H. W. Shouse called 
a meeting of the creditors of the firm, and stated to them their ina- 
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bility to pay their debts. A committee of the creditors were ap- 
pointed to examine into their affairs, who on the 3d reported, that 
the liabilities of the firm amounted to $17,159 09, and their assets to 
$16,692 28, showing a deficiency of $708 68. 

They also reported that Jacob was indebted to Dickson and Bro- 
thers in, $4000 as his proportion of the debts of Shouse, Dickson & 
Co., and to his father in $6000 on the bond before mentioned, but 
they did not consider it just and proper that either of these debts 
should be paid out of the assets of the firm. The Messrs. Shouse, 
however, said that the debt to their father should be first paid in full, 
and Messrs. Dickson & Brothers be allowed to come in on an equality 
with the other creditors. But they also proposed to pay 40 per ct. 
on the amount of their claims, in equal instalments of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14, 16, and 18months, on notes to be endorsed by the father, and the 
further sums of five per cent. on their own notes without endorsers, 
at 20 months.—The Committee recommended that this proposition 
be declined. At both ef the meetings William Shouse was represent- 
ed by his son John, who had the bond in his possession, and on the 
3d entered judgment on it in the District Court for the City and 
County of Philadelphia; the creditors declined according to the 
proposition of the Messrs. Shouse, and on the 5th day of May, this 
petition was filed. 

It has been insisted by the counsel for the petitioning creditors, that 
the dissolution of the co-partnership and the assignment by Henry to 
Jacob of all his property in the firm, was in itself an act of Bank- 
ruptcy, as it assigned all his property, he having no separate estate. 
To recognise this doctrine would be most disastrous to the business 
community. A member of a commercial firm could not retire from 
it, no matter what motive, without making himself liable to a com- 
mission of Bankruptcy, and his copartners subject to the contingen- 
cy of having their business broken up and destroyed when they were 
in a flourishing condition. Such dissolution cannot be considered of 
itself as an act of Bankruptcy in any ef the copartners; there is no 
evidence of fraud on the face of it, and unless accompanied by fraud- 
ulent acts or intentions, it is perfectly legitimate. 

But if the dissolution is a mere cover to conceal either an actual 
or a legal fraud, or is with intent to give a preference to a separate 
creditor over the partnership creditors, or to bring him on an equality 
with them in the distribution of the assets of the firm, which could not 
be done if the partnership continued—then this is such a fraud on the 
partnership creditors as will make it an act of Bankruptcy; for it mat- 
ters not what may be the mode of conveyance, if the intent is fraud- 
ulent, the Court will guard against any evasion of the law. 

The intent then, with which the dissolution was agreed upon, being 
the material point of consideration in this first charge, it is necessary 
to examine more minutely the details of the evidence, as to the acts 
and doings of the parties at and about the time it took place; and as 
this is more a question of fact than of law, I would be glad, if I could 
at once refer it to a jury for determination, but as the Act of Con- 
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gress has imposed on me the duty of deciding in the first instance, I 
will do so according to the view I have taken rof the evidence. Much 
has been said as to the credibility of witnesses, as well as in relation 
to their competency. I conceive it to be the duty of a Judge or a jury 
when there is a conflict of testimony, to give such a construction 
to it, as will, if practicable reconcile the whole, or if that cannot be 
done, to give more weight to direct and positive, than to negative 
testimony. But if the testimony be uncontradicted and probable in 
itself, then full faith should be given to it by the Court—with this view 
I have carefully examined the testimony exhibited to me, and I am 
of opinion that the weight of it, is in favour of the petitioning creditors. 

In coming to this conclusion, I have less difficulty, as it is not ob- 
ligatory on the respondents who have the right of appealing to a jury 
to determine on the correctness of my decision—while a contrary 
conclusion would be binding on the petitioners. As the case will 
without doubt go to a jury, I will not enter into any detailed argu- 
ment on the facts, but briefly state the principal grounds on which 
my conclusion is formed. They are as follows: 

The business of J. A. & H. W. Shouse, does not appear to have 
heen very prosperous. A short time before the dissolution of copart- 
nership, when Mr. M*Henry called on them for the payment of a 
small bill, Jacob told him that they were unable to pay it; that he 
was sick of the business and had made up his mind to quit it. At 
this time he owed $10,000 in his individual capacity, and he had no 
property but his interest in the partnership concern. There is no 
evidence that Henry, in his individual capacity, owed one dollar. 
Six thousand dollars of Jacob’s individual debt was owing to their 
father, who could have no claim on the property of the firm until the 
partnership debts were paid. Under these circumstances they dis- 
solved partnership on the first of April, and the property of the firm 
was assigned to Jacob. It is true some payments were made by him 
on account of debts of the firm, but not equal to the amount of sales 
made by him. As early as the 8th of April, a note to Parsons, Can- 
ning & Co. for $500 became due, of which only $150 was paid, and 
on several notes becoming due before the 20th of that month, only 
partial payments were made. On the 26th, Mecke, Plate & Co’s. 
note for $373 47 became due, of which no part was paid. 

It is evident then, that the firm was in difficulties at the time of 
their dissolution, but it is said that the dissolution had been contem- 
plated for some time previously, and that Henry in consequence of 
ill health, wished to remove to the country. The evidence however, 
is, that notwithstanding the dissolution, he remained in the City, con- 
tinued about the store, “and actually wrote the notices for the meetings 
of creditors on the 2d of May. At that meeting he took an active 
part, and when requested by one of the creditors to agree to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver of the partnership assets, acknowledged his 
right to have a receiver appointed, but he declined to do so, and ex- 
pressed his desire that the bond to his father should be paid. It is 
unnecessary at this time to enter into a consideration of the various 
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declarations made by the parties at the meeting of creditors, and 
about which contradictory testimony has been given, or to decide how 
far the acts and declarations of one partner may be given in evidence 
against the other. | consider the act of dissolution and transferring 
the joint property to Jacob, as the act of both partners, and altogether 
different from the case of an individual transferring his property to_a 
third person, which of course could not be considered as an act of 
Bankruptcy on the part of the grantee. The preference to Hulse, I 
also consider as the act of both parties, being given by Jacob and 
approved of by Henry. ‘The money was borrowed on the 27th of 
April, and on the 2d of May, the very day on which the first meeting 
of the creditors was held, the preference was given, and for aught 
that appears, was unsolicited. ‘That they then contemplated Bank- 
ruptcy can scarcely be denied. It is true, it was for money borrowed 
and was not for a very large amount. But it matters not how meri- 
torious the creditor, or hard the case may be, the law considers all 
the creditors as on an equal footing, and prohibits favours to any. 
The alleged preference to John Shouse stands on a diflerent footing, 
the security or preference was given at the same time the money was 
borrowed, it was not for a by-gone or prior contracted debt, and it 
was surely competent for them to give the security on receiving the 
money, nor is it any answer to say that the money was borrowed for 
the purpose of paying another creditor who was thereby preferred;— 
the allegation in the petition is that the preferment was given to John 
Shouse, and that is the only charge the respondents were called on to 
answer. Believing, however, that the petitioners have sustained their 
first and second charges, the decree prayed for by them is granted. 


Tue Vero Power or tHE British Sovereien has not been ex- 
ercised within a Century. It was once exercised in the reign of 
Queen Anne, says Professor Park; but the occasion is not stated. 
Anciently, however, the King not unfrequently replied to the Lords 
and Commons, “ Le Roy s’avisera,’”’ which was in efiect, a dissent 
or Veto. In France the king has the initiative of all laws, which of 
course, prevents occasions for the Veto.—1. Soullier Droit. Act 39., 
also, 42. 52. note (3.) It should be added, that although the Crown 
in England, has no initiative, yet in practice, every bill of any great 
importance, is introduced by the immediate servants of the Crown 
in their official characters, and on their responsibility too. 

Parkes Lectures. 


Justintan’s Works were arranged in their present order, by a Ger- 
man whose name was Warner—latinized, Irnerius—who was made 
a professor at Bologna, by Clothaire II. He was the first who 
opened a public school of the Roman Law in Italy, after the disco- 
very of the works of Justinian, and his zeal acquired for himself the 
title of Lucerna Juris. 
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Acts of Assembly. 


STATE TAX. 


1. County Commissioners to add assess- | 5. Duty of County Commissioners in regard 


ment of one mill on the dollar, for State to publishing statement of Assessors re- 
purposes. turn, &c. 

2. Ea:h County to pry as much State Tax | 6. Right of taxable inhabitants to examine 
as the appropriation made to it for Com- said returns in Commissioners’ Office. 
mon School ane SES. 7. Duty of Board of Revision. 

3. Form of Assess ors Oath. 8. Proceedings on Appeals, Board of Revi- 

4. Board of Re svision established, form of sion to hear and decide appeals. 

Oath or Affirmation to be taken by the | 9. Compensation of Associate Judges. 
members thereof. 10. County Commissioners to levy addi- 
tional State ‘Tax, for one year. 





Section 7 to 16 of an Act to provide for ordinary expenses, &e, 
Approved July 27th, 1842. 

Secr. 7. That the County Commissioners of each County of this 
Commonwealth, shall be, and they are hereby authorized and re- 
quired, at the time of assessing County rates in the present year, and 
at the usual period of making ‘the same, annually thereafter, in addi- 
tion to the increase at present required by law, to add to the County 
rates and levies for the use of the Commonwealth, upon all real and 
personal property now made taxable for State purposes, one mill on 
every dollar of the value thereof: Provided, That in the assessment 
of the tax imposed by this section, all stocks, mortgages and other 
securities shall be assessed at the actual value thereof. 

Secr. 8. Should any County assess and collect for State purposes, 
a less amount than the appropriations made to the said County for 
academies, female seminaries, and for common school purposes, the 
said Counties failing so to assess and collect the State Tax aforesaid, 
shall make up and pay the said difference out of their County 
Treasury. 

Sect. 9. That instead of the oath or affirmation directed to be ad- 
ministered to the assessors, and assistant assessors of taxes, according 
to the first and second sections of the act passed the fifteenth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, the following shall 
be the form of the oath or affirmation, to wit: “ You do (swear or 
affirm) that you will support the constitution of the United States, and 
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the constitution of Pennsylvania, that you will, as assessor for (wa. 
district or township.) use your utmost diligence and ability to dis- 
cover and ascertain all the property, real and personal, within your 
(ward, district or township,) and all other objects subject to taxation 
by the laws of this Commonwealth, and take an accurate account of 
the same, and that you will justly and honestly, to the*best of your 
judgment, assess and value ev ery separate lot, piece or tract of land, 
with the improvements thereon, and all personal property, made tax- 
able by the laws of this Commonwealth, within your (ward, district 
or township,) at the rate or price which you shall, after due examina- 
tion and consideration, believe the same would sell for, if sold singly 
and separately at a bona fide sale, after full public notice; and that 
you will rate all officers and posts of profit, trades and occupations, 

at what you shall believe to be the actual yearly income arising 
therefrom, and that you will perform your duty, as assessor of said 
ward, district or township,) with honesty and fidelity , according to 
the laws of this Commonwealth, without fear, favour or affection, 
hatred, malice or ill will. 

Sect. 10. The County Commissioners and Associate Judges of 
each County, shall compose a board to be called a “ Board of Revi- 
sion,” of which the County Commissioners, holding the oldest certifi- 
cate of election, shall be the president. The members of said board 
shall take and subscribe an oath or atlirmation, before the President 
of the Court of Common Pleas, for the County, in the following 
words, to wit: 

I, do swear or affirm, that I will faithfully, and to the 
best of my knowledge and judgment, revise, correct, ‘and equalize 
the valuations of all property taxable by law, in 
county, and faithfully perform all the duties of a member of 
the Board of Revision for County, according to the laws of 
this Commonwealth, which oath shall be deposited in the oflice of 
the Recorder for the County. 

Sect. 11. That the County Commissioners of the several counties, 
shall, as soon as the Assessors of the several wards, districts, and 
townships, in their respective counties, shall have made their returns, 
according to the sixth section of the act entitled “ An act to estimate 
a uniform mode for the valuation of property and assessment of 
taxes,” passed the fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, make out and publish, in not less than two newspa- 
pers, for two weeks, or if there be no newspapers published in the 
County, by handbills posted up in each ward, district, or township, 
at the place of holding township, ward or district elections, a state- 
ment, in such form as will show the aggregate value and assess- 
ments made by each Assessor in the County, upon property taxable 
by law, for county purposes, upon mortgages, moneys at interest, 
debts due from solvent debtors, stocks, loans and i investments in cor- 
porations of other States, upon household furniture, and upon watches, 
according to the second section of the act entitled, « An act to create 
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additional revenue, to be applied towards the payment of interest and 
the extinguishment of the debt of the Commonwealth,” passed the 
eleventh day of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty, accord- 
ing to any laws that may hereafter be passed relating to similar ob- 
jects of taxation, upon all salaries and emoluments of office, and all 
persons, trades, occupations and professions, according to the ninth 
section of the act entitled, “ An act to provide revenue to meet the 
demands on the ‘Treasury, and for other purposes,” passed the fifth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, or according to any 
laws that may hereafter be passed relating to similar objects of tax- 
ation, and will also show the whole amount of taxes assessed on 
each ward, district and township in the County, and at the time, and 
in the manner herein provided for peblishing said statements, the 
County Commissioners shall also give public notice of a day not 
later than thirty days from the time of publishing, by them ap- 
pointed, for finally determining whether any of the valuation of the 
Assessors have been made below a just rate, according to the mean- 
ing and intention of this act. 

Sect. 12. That from the time of publishing the returns of the As- 
sessors, according to the third section of this act, until the day ap- 
pointed for finally determining whether any valuation of the Assessors 
have been made too low, any taxable inhabitant of the County shall 
have the right to examine said returns in the Commissioners’ office. 

Secr. 13. That the Board of Revision in each County shall, on 
receiving the returns of the Assessors, proceed to examine and en- 
quire whether the same have been made in conformity with the laws 
of this Commonwealth, and whether all property to be valued for 
taxation, for State and County purposes, has been valued at a sum 
or price not less than the same would bring after full public notice, 
at a public sale, supposing each separate lot, or piece, or tract of 
land, with the improvements, or the personal property of each indi- 
vidual, company, or corporation only, were to be sold. ‘They shall 
receive and consider the written communication of any taxable in- 
habitant of the County, relative to any property which such taxable 
inhabitant shall believe to have been reduced too low, and on the 
day appointed for determining whether any property has been re- 
duced too low, or reduce the same if too high, they shall proceed to 
raise the price or valuation of any property which they shall believe 
to have been{ reduced too low, and if they cannot, on the day ap- 
pointed, revise, raise and equalize the valuation of all property which 
they shall believe to have been reduced too low, they may adjourn 
from day to day until the whole of such valuation shall have been 
revised, raised and equalized. 

Sect. 14. That when the whole of the valuation of the Assessors 
shall have been raised, revised and equalized, in conformity with the 
foregoing section, the same proceedings shall be had in reference to 
notice, appeals and corrections, which are now had by the laws of 
this Commonwealth, excepting only that the Board 6f Revision, in- 
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stead of the County Commissioners, shall hear and decide upon all 
appeals. 

Sect. 15. That the Associate Judges shall be allowed and paid 
out of the State Treasury, one dollar and fifty cents per day, for the 
time by them necessarily employed in performing their duties as 
members of the Board of Revision, and their accounts shall be set- 
tled as they are now settled for performing the duties of their judicial 
stations. 

Sect. 16. That the County Commissioners of each and every 
County of this Commonwealth, shall be, and they are hereby re- 
quired, annually, at the usual period of making county rates and 
levies, in addition to the increase at present required by law, to add 
to the county rates and levies, for the use of the Conmonwealth, 
upon all real and personal property now made taxable for State pur- 
poses, by the existing laws, for the purpose of raising county rates 
and levies, one mill on every dollar of the actual value thereof: Pro- 
vided, That this act, so far as it relates to the imposition of an in- 
crease of taxation, shall not extend beyond the assessment and col- 
lection of one year. 


CORPORATIONS. 


Taz to be paid into State Treasury before Acts of Incorporation or 
Re-charter can be enrolled or have the effect of laws. 


Sixth section of the Act to provide for the ordinary expenses of Government, and ‘‘ for 
other purposes.”’ 


Approved, July 27th, 1842. 

That hereafter no private Act of Assembly shall be enrolled in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, or have the force and 
effect of a law, until the party asking and requiring the same, shall 
have paid into the Treasury of the Commonwealth the following 
sums, Viz: 

On every law incorporating or re-chartering of any Bank, with 
capital not exceeding two hundred thousand dollars, the sum of two 
hundred dollars. 

With a capital over two hundred thousand dollars, and not exceed- 
ing four hundred thousand dollars, four hundred dollars. 

With a capital over four hundred thousand dollars, and not ex- 
ceeding six hundred thousand, the sum of five hundred dollars. 

With a capital over six hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding 
one million, eight hundred dollars. 

With a capital over one million of dollars, the sum of one thousand 
dollars. 

On every law incorporating or re-chartering any Iron or Coal 
Company, the sum of two hundred dollars. 

On every law for the incorporation of any Canal, Rail Road Com- 
pany, or insurance Company, (except Mutual Insurance Companies) 
the sum of one hundred dollars. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 
Remarks of Mr. DEFORD of Fayette, 


Upon the Bill ‘* The more effectually to secure to the citizens of the Commonwealth the 
right of Trial by Jury.”’ 

Mr. Speaker—As I reported this bill to the House on behalf of a 
select committee, I should perhaps be wanting in the discharge of 
the duty I owe to the country, and particularly to my more imme- 
diate cunstituents, did [ not express my views on the important sub- 
ject now before it. For, Sir, I consider any bill of the greatest 
moment that has any effect on the right of trial by jury. ‘The bill 
now before the House proposes to remedy an evil existing through- 
out the length and breadth of this Commonwealth, in relation to this 
most invaluable right. ‘To preserve unimpaired to the people the 
trial by jury, in my opinion, involves the question of the existence of 
society itself. 

If there is any subject of more vital interest to the people it is the 
right of “ trial by jury.” It is the great bulwark of all that is dear 
to them as men, whether we regard them as possessing natural or 
social rights. Is life dear to us! It is protected by the trial by our 
peers! Is the right of property to be determined? It must be tried 
by a jury of the country. Above all is “sacred honour’ dear to 
man! It is to be maintained, when assailed, before the country. 
Perhaps, Sir, no act was ever performed by the nobles of England, 
which conferred upon that people and the world a greater good, 
than when they forced from the imperious John the declaration, that 
no man should be deprived of his life, liberty or property, except by 
“the judgment of his peers and the law of the land.” Sir, if I may 
be allowed the expression, the right of trial by jury is the very secret 
of society itself. It is the broad enjoyment of this right that consti- 
tutes the great difference between the present and the middle ages. 
Who that has read the history of those dark ages, but has not failed 
to notice, that one of the main causes of the constant warfare carried 
on by the tribes, or rather fuedatories of those times, was owing to 
the hasty and arbitrary manner in which rights were settled and 
justice administered, by persons appointed by the reigning authority, 
and the utter disregard of life, liberty and property, , unprotected as 
they were by the judgment of those possessing similar rights to be 
protected or destroyed. 

It was the establishment of the trial by jury by King Alfred the 
Great, which led the way to the permanent erection of a kingdom 
out of the before distracted Heptarchy. This was the golden chain 
that bound together in one common government, a people, whose 
rights were alike protected by the same tribunal, and an infraction 
of which was to be refetred to a jury of the country having an inte- 
rest in common in all the questions to be decided. 

It is, Sir, a curious fact, that no act of the legislative assemblies 
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under the colonial government, nor since the establishment of the 
constitution of this State, has ever been passed defining or in any 
way guaranteeing to the people the right of trial by jury. And was | 
it not for what is contained in the 6th section of the 11th article of 

the constitution of this State, containing the declaration of rights on 
this subject, we should possess no other guarantee, of the right of 
trial by jury, than what is contained in the common law, which our 
fathers brought with them from the mother country, as citizens of 
Great Britain. 

In the 6th section of the article of the constitution referred to, it 
is declared that the “ trial by jury shall be as heretofore, and the 
right thereof remain inviolate.” But the mode and the privileges 
belonging to an exercise of this invaluable right were left to be de- 
duced from the practice of the colonies, and the laws of the mother 
country. 

It is now, Sir, for the first time brought before the representatives 
of the people, in order to have something like a definition given to 
it, and to fix its limits, the better to secure it in its purity to the citi- 
zens. Sir, in my opinion, it is high time that the legislature should 
do something definite on this subject, assert the privileges of the jury, 
and fix pen: alties for their infraction. Now Sir, if | have not lived 
to no purpose, and practiced law for the last sixteen years with an 
unwatchful eye, I am mistaken if there is not at this moment a judi- 
cial tyranny prevailing throughout this Commonwealth alarming to 
the people, and which threatens the entire overthrow of all that is 
pure in the trial by jury. 

Sir, the Supreme Court, whose opinions furnish the rule of law for 

all the other tribunals of the State, have decided, what I believe to 
be “new under the sun” on this subject. They have in more than 
one case decided that the judges may give opinions to the jery on 
the facts, though from time immemorial, the right to decide the facts 
has been entirely for the jury. I will now, for a few moments bring 
before the House those decisions, and then produce the law as it had 
‘tood for ages, and as it now stands even in the other states at this 
noment, and also in this state up to the time of these infractions. 
“he first case to which I call the attention of the House is that of 
Villiams, executor of Pennock vs. Carr and others, contained in Ist 
tawle’s Reports, page 423. In that case the Supreme Court say: 
The Courtimay with propriety give their opinion to the jury upon 
uestions of fact, nor will this Court reverse for error in such opi- 
ion, unless it clearly appear that the jury were thereby precluded 
‘om deciding for themselves,’”’ and the same principle is asserted in 
ie case of Malson vs. Fry, 1 Watt’s Reports, 435. 

Let me now, Sir, claim the indulgence of this House for a few 
noments, while I examine the grounds of these decisions, and then 
‘efer to some of the prophets and fathers of the law, and what they 
1ave laid down as to the province of the jury to decide the facts in 
all cases. I wish to test the correctness of these decisions, the first 
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of which, with every subsequent one are, in my opinion, so many 
entering wedges to the utter destruction of al] that is pure in the 
trial by jury. 

Sir, I would here remark, that in what I am geing to say upon 
these decisions, and the eflect of the doctrine laid down by the Su- 
preme Court upon this subject, I disclaim the least intention of cast- 
ing any reflections upon the Judges of that Court whatever. I shall 
only utter my most solemn conviction after careful reflection and 
examination of the subject. I had the honour to read law with Judge 
Kennedy, whose gentlemanly deportment and kindness towards me 
during that interesting period of my life, I trust will ever be green in 
my memory. And though I am not so well acquainted with the 
other members of this Court, yet I can say with the utmost truth 
that, in the course of a practice of some ten years in the Supreme 
Court, I have at all times received from their honours polite and 
courteous treatment as a member of the bar. In conclusion of this 
discussion, I can only add my humble opinion if that was necessary, 
that I believe a more pure, upright and nage bench cannot be 
found in any State in this Union. But, Sir, I deny that the right 
claimed by the Judges in these decisions is in accordance with the 
law, and the practice as they existed both in the colonies and the 
mother country, from which we have derived all our notions of 
jurisprudence as well as of the trial by jury. 

First, then how stands the law as taught by the father of the sci- 
ence! In the institues of Lord Coke, first section, the maxim and 
the rule are both there laid down on the subject. “ Ad questiones 
facti non respondent judices,” or in other words to questions of fact 
the Judges do not respond or answer. The idea is not so well or 
strongly expressed in the translation as it is in the original. Thus 
Lord Coke says, the Judges do not answer to the facts. Again, I 
refer to Mr. Starkie’s Treatise on evidence, vol. i. page 444. “ As 
the power to discriminate between truth and falsehood, depends 
rather upon the exercise of an experienced and intellectual mind, 
than upon the application of artificial and technical rules, the law of 
England has delegated this important office to a jury of the coun- 
try.” In page 445, of the same vol., he says, speaking of the juror, 
“ Unfettered therefore by tec hnicalities, he decides according to the 
natural weight and force of the evidence.” But notwithstanding 
these old landmarks of the law, with many others that I could cite, the 
Supreme Court in the decisions referred to, not only claim the right 
for the Judges to decide the facts, by expressing their opinions to 
them on the facts, but actually to take the whole evidence in the 
cause from the jury and decide for them, whether the plaintiff has 
made proof of his cause of action at all or not. To tell the jury, 
that taking the evidence to be true, the plaintiff has not made out his 
case, and of course making out the verdict for them. If this is not 
responding to the facts in ‘the place of the jury in a broad sense, 
what is? If this is not usurping the whole province of the jury in 
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regard to the facts, pray, Sir, what is? Now, Sir, let us examine 
these decisions a little more in detail, and some of the arguments 
used to sustain this assumption on the part of the judiciary. It is 
said if the Judges, after throwing into the jury box the weight of 
their opinions on the facts, still have the jury to decide for them- 
selves it is not error. Let us look at this kind of logic. For what 
purpose is the opinion of the Court on the facts given, if the jury are 
still to decide as they please! Is it to aid the jury in making up their 
verdict? Then just so far as they have decided upon the opinion of 
the Court on the facts, just so far as it has made up a part of the 
decision which the jury alone ought, and are sworn to make. Is it 
because the Judges are free men, aud have a right to express their 

opinions? ‘Then, I ask, why may not the Prothonotary, Sheriff, or 
other officer of the Court, claim the same right? Sir, it requires 
but an imperfect knowledge of human nature, and of the operations 
of the common mind to know, that after the Judge has given his 
opinion on the facts to the jury, it is only a modern way of forcing 
that opinion upon them, by saying to them, gentlemen of the jury 
still the facts are for you. ‘To use a common expression, this is the 
most effectual way of “rubbing in” that opinion that can be de- 
vised. 

What, let me ask, is the effect of such an opinion on the mind? 
Would not the jury argue with themselves in this way? The judge 
is learned in the law, and from habit and practice, has become fami- 
liar with the nature and effect of evidence; besides all this he sits 
impartial between the parties, and yet more, has shown his disinter- 
estedness by telling us, after thus kindly giving us his gratuitous 
opinion, that “ sti// gentlemen the facts are for you””—surely he must 
be right. The jury being in most cases plain men, are as naturally 
led to the adoption of the opinion of the Court on the facts, as the 
sparks are to fly upwards, and render their verdict accordingly. 
Here then a thirteenth juror is added to the box, the best on the 
whole panel. For sir, give me the influence of the judge’s opinion 
on the facts, added tu his proper weight of character to the jury, and 
I disregard the plainest case, the strongest testimony and the most 
learned and able counsel. In this way the power of the jury is 
usurped, the facts taken from the box to the bench, and a judicial 
tyranny established that threatens every thing dear to us as freemen, 
the safest safe-guard of our life, liberty and property. The only ar- 
gument which | have ever heard in favour of this new c/aim, is, that 
unless the judges took upon themselves to direct the jury on the facts, 
ingenious counsel would distort them and mislead the jurors!! This 
argument is as shallow as it is arrogant and assuming. In the first 
place it takes for granted that the jury are ignorant and incapable, 
and of course can be led in any direction. Now, Sir, this is a slan- 
der upon the intelligence of the jury, which has been safely intrusted 
with the decisions of the facts for more than eight hundred years. 
The common mind, as Dr. Starke says, unsophisticated by false 
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logic and technical nicety, is more likely to receive a just impression 
from the facts and arrive at the simple truth than the Court. This 
the experience of ages and wisdom have proved. In the second 
place, it assumes that the Judges have all the talents necessary to 
control the influence of the most ingenious lawyer, though his anta- 
gonist may not, to prevent him from carrying away the jury! Thus 
bringing down the abilities and talents of the bar to a level with 
every ignoramus, who by fraud or accident may have got himself 
upon the bench—a position to which [ am mistaken if the bar of 
Pennsylvania at least, will ever assent. Did ever the most imperi- 
ous, ignorant, and arrogant tyrant advance a more shallow pretext 
fur the usurpation of a power which he did not possess ! 

But sir, the exercise of the right by the judges, or expressing their 
opinions to the jury on the facts, destroys that conservative power 
which they possess, and the right that every suitor has, of moving 
for a new trial, where the jury has erred as to the facts. What, let 
me ask, is this right worth to a suitor when he moves for a new trial 
ina case where the judge has given his opinion against him on the 
facts, and the jury has found accordingly? Sir, it is worse than 
vain. Would not the Court be doubly inclined to sustain the verdict 
from the fact, that it was in accordance with its opinion previously 
expressed, 

This alone, to my mind, is an overpowering argument against 
the exercise of such a right by the judges. The necessity of giving 
any opinion to the jury on the facts, is entirely removed, by the consi- 
deration that if the jury err in deciding the facts, the Court has the 
power to grant a new trial. 

Sir, this new claim of the judges is not only against the doctrine 
as laid down by the prophets of the law as read to the house, but is 
also at variance with the practice of the States since the establish- 
ment of the Union. I would ask sir, in what State of the Union do 
the judges claim the right of expressing opinions on the facts to the 
jury, except this? I would here take the liberty of speaking of the prac- 
tice of the judges in Virginia, the “ Old Dominion” on this subject. 
And let me here say, that the Colony now embraced in Virginia, was 
one of the oldest, and one that adhered most closely to the ancient 
forms of administering the trial by jury, as well as other judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Sir, | am sometimes in the habit of visiting the Courts at Morgan- 
town, in Virginia, as the district in which I live, is bounded by the 
State line, and not far from that place, and looking at their mode of 
proceeding as adopted by Judge Fry of the Supreme Court of that 
district, who is a talented and learned lawyer; and I have seen im- 
portant ejectments tried before him, involving a great many facts and 
much testimony, and unless the counsel differed about the law, as 
soon as the arguments were closed, the jury were directed to retire 
without receiving a sentence of instruction from the judge. And 
why sir? Because the facts were entirely in his view for the jury, 
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and the counsel agreeing as to the law, he had nothing to say that 
he had any right | to say to the jury. ‘This is the way the judges 
understand the law in Vi irginia, as to the trial by jury, and this is the 
way it is found in the books. It is left for the judges of Pennsylva- 
nia to make an interpolation into the Jaw upon this subject derogatory 
to the jury, dangerous to the administration of justice, and by no 
means creditable to themselves. 

Sir, it was said by the learned John Randolph, in his life time, that 
the “ book of Judges goes before the book of Kings ”’—a remark as 
full of meaning as it is of truth. And I declare before God and the 
country, that if I had to take my choice, I would much rather live 
under the tyranny of a Aing than a Judicial tyrant; and should re- 
gard Heaven as dealing kindly with me, if in his tender mercy he 
chose to take away the one and establish the other, as it seems he 
did with his ancient people. 

Sir, above all things a judicial tyranny is the most to be dreaded 
by a free people. It is to the jury of the country we look for the 
srotection of all that is dear to us. It is the bulwark of our lives, 
liberty and property. And let unholy hands be permitted to seize 
upon and corrupt or strip us of this pi alladium of our rights, and our 
liberty is but an empty name. A tyranny of this kind approaches us 
unseen, with the stealthiness of a midnight assassin. Does a tyrant 
from abroad approach us; we see him and prepare for the onset. 
Does some Catalina attempt to seize upon the liberties of our coun- 
try; we are ready for the crisis. But let a judicial tyranny approach, 
such is the guise it puts on, and such its sly and unseen advance, 
that ere we are aware its chains are fastened on our necks. 

In conclusion, Sir, let me call upon every Jawyer in this house to 
say, if he has not in the course of his practice witnessed more or 
less of this kind of usurpation over the rights of the jury. I would 
appeal to every member of the House to say whether he cannot bear 
some testimony on this subject, from his own observation. Nay, Sir, 
I appeal to the country if these things are not so. What means the 
petitions from one quarter or another from the people since this bill 
was reported to the House? What means the letter from the Bar of 
Philadelphia, which I have received on this subject?) Sir, bad I a 
voice like thunder, climbing to the highest pinnacle of these lofty 
mountains, [ would proclaim to the people of the State whom I re- 
present, the danger which threatens them upon this subject, I would 
arouse them to that vigilance which is said to be the “ price of 
liberty,” before the sacred right of trial by jury shall have been 
swept away from them, and their rights and safeguards be swallowed 
up by this worse than tyrannical usurpation. 

Sir, I feel thankful to the House for its attention on this occasion. 
If this bill becomes a law, as I hope it will, I believe the evil will be 
remedied. And if my humble exertions in its support shall have 
accomplished any thing, however little, in securing to the citizens 
the sacred right of trial by jury unimpaired, I shall be more than 
rewarded for all inv labour. 
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An Act the more eflectually to secure the citizens the right of Trial by Jury. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That where any point or points are 
made upon trial of any cause in the Courts of Common Pleas or 
District Courts of this Commonwealth, upon which the Court is 
called on to charge the jury, or when the said Court is requested to 
reduce the charge to writing before the same is delivered to the jury, 
it shall not be lawful for the said Court to say any thing to the jury 
except what is reduced to writing, which shall be forthwith filed. 

Secr 2. It shall not be lawful for any Court aforesaid to intimate 
or deliver to the jury, upon the trial of any cause, an opinion on the 
facts, and it shall be matter of reversal in every such case where 
the verdict of the jury is in favour of the opinion given. 

Secr 3. Anv Judge of the Courts aforesaid who shall violate the 
provisions of this act, shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of a 
misdemeanor in oflice and liable to impeachment, as in other cases, 


EVIDENCE—SHOP BOOKS. 


Deviating from the strictness of that Rule of Evidence which ex- 
cludes the testimony of a party in the action, the Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of many other of the States of the Union, have considered 
the Shop Book of the Plaintiff, supported by his own oath, or that of 
his Clerk who made the entry therein, as conclusive evidence of 
charges for goods sold and delivered, and work or labour done. 

The introduction of this species of evidence seems to have been 
permitted, from the necessity of the case, and in consideration of the 
manner of doing business in the infancy of the country, when trades- 
men kept their own books, and could not resort to the testimony of @ 
third person to prove the delivery of goods, &c. 1 Dall. 238; 1 Binn. 
234; 2 Mass. Rep. 217; 4 Mass. Rep. 455; 5 Conn. Rep. 496-7. 

This Practice is not however without precedent in other countries, 
and we find that by the Roman Law, the books of a tradesman re- 
gularly kept, constituted a kind of semi proof, which with the supple- 
tory oath of the party, was received as conclusive evidence. Mas+ 
cardus De Prob, vol. 1; Quast 11, n. 1, 4. 

In France the Books of Merchants when regularly kept, and 
writtén without any blanks, with the oath of the party, if an honest 
and respectable man, were reccived as full proot of the demand. Poth 
on Ob. p. iv, ch. 1, a. 12, s. 4. A similar practice existed in Scot- 
land. ‘Tait on Evidence. pp. 273, 277. 

Shop Books in England are admitted in accordance with the ge« 
neral rules of Evidence, and can be used only to refresh the memory 
of the clerk who made the entry, and in case of his death, on proof 
of his hand writing, the Book may be used in evidence. And entries 
made by a servant in the usual and ordinary course of business, and 
cotemporaneously with the supposed delivery, after the servants 
death, on proof of his hand writing, have been considered good eve 
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dence of the delivery of goods therein charged, when better evidence 
is unattainable. 1 Salk. 288; 2 L. Raym. 873: B. N. P. 282; 2 
Salk, 690; 3 Bl. Com. 368. Sed contra 2 Esp. 705; 1 Esp. .1. 
This evidence is admitted upon the presumption, that a party having 
a peculiar knowledge of a transaction, would not in the absence of 
all interest in him at the time of m: iking the entry to do so, falsify 
the truth in relation to the transaction. 7 East 290; 15 East 32. 

The extent to which this kind of evidence is admitted, varies in 
various States of the Union, but in all they are considered as secon- 
dary evidence, and admitted only on ithe presumption that better 
cannot be obtained. 

In some of the States, as in New York, New Jersey, Georgia, and 
perhaps Indiana, the Books are admitted, but the oath of the plaintiff 
rejected. And in New Jersey, and New York, Books are not deemed 
competent until it be shown that the party had no clerk; that there 
were regular dealings between the parties ; that some of the articles 
were delivered; that they are the party’s books of account; and 
that he keeps fair and honest books. Vosburgh vs. Thayer, 12 Johns. 
461; 2 Penn. Rep. 921; 3 Halst. 68, secus in Maryland, 5 Gill 
& Johns. 142. 

In Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Lousiana, Missouri, Mississippi, 
and Virginia, they are only admitted, as in England, in accordance 
with the rule of evidence. Cowen’s note 490, to 1 Phill. on Evi- 
dence. While in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland to a 
certain extent, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, the Books of a party, proved by his own oath, have been 
expressly permitted or recognized by statute. 1 Tol. Dig. 185; 
Conn. Kev. Code 1821; Delaware Rev. Code 1829, p. 89; North 
Carolina Rev. Code 1836; South Carolina Stat. 1721; 1 Bay. 40; 
2 Bay. 262; 1 Dall. 238; 5 Conn. Rep. 496-7; 2 ‘Mas. Rep. 217. 

In all cases, however, the general and necessary requisites seem 
to be alike in all the States in which this kind of proof is admitted— 
And the result of the cases may be stated as follows:— 

That original entries made by a party or his clerk, attested by the 
maker of the entry, will be admitied in evidence, where it appears 
that the entry was contemporaneous with the delivery of the goods, 
or the completion of the work, that the book was kept for the pur- 
pose, and that it is not the record of a past transaction, but a part 
of the transaction itself, being made in the ordinary and usual course 
of business.—And this, although the maker remember nothing of the 
facts which they record. (16 Wendell, 586.) 

There are a few general rules on the subject which we will 
notice before we shall proceed to give an abstract of the Law of 
Pennsylvania in relation to this kind of evidence, as it has been re- 
cognized by judicial decisions in her Courts. 

The admissibility of Books of Account in evidence, is to be a 
question entirely for the Court. The Book is to be inspected, and 
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the party examined by the Court, and if it appears to have all the 
requisites before mentioned, it may go to the jury. 1 Dall. 85; 2 
Mass. 217; 4 Mass. 455; 13 Mass. 427; 1 Bay. 33-40; 2 Bay 
173; 1 Halst. 95; 3 Halst. 68. 

It also appears that the book of a defendant is evidence, if it 
would be so considered, if offered by the plaintiff. N.C. Rep. 44. 

It is evident from the form of oath the party (swearing on a voir dire) 
cannot be a general witness, but he may testify to collateral circum- 
stances necessarily connected with the principal subject. Shaw vs. 
Levy, 17 Serg. & R. 90, 100; 4 Conn. R. 292; Kirby 209 ; 7 Conn. 
131; 2 Root 130. 

But the general credit of the witness may be impeached as in 
other cases. 3 Munf. 314; 2 Har. & M‘H. 380. 

And the entry must be sworn to by the party who kept the book, 
if he is within the jurisdiction of the Court. App. to 1 Browne R. 42; 
1 Binn. 234; 1 Bay. 4; 1 Bay. 119; 3 Pick. 96. Where the clerk 
who made the entry was temporarily absent, on proof of handwriting 
the book was allowed in evidence. Hay vs. Kramer, 2 W.& S. 
137. 

1. What may be proved by book entries. 

Entries made by a party himself, are only evidence to charge the 
defendant for goods sold and delivered, or work done. And a book of 
original entries kept by plaintiff, is not admissible to prove the num- 
ber of days a vessel had laid at the plaintiff’s wharf, in order to 
charge the defendant with wharfage. Wilmer et al vs. Israel; 1 
Browne 257. Nor for money lent or money paid. 1 Yeates 537; 5S. 
& R. 221; 12 Johns. 462; 4 Halst. 268. Nor to prove work done 
for defendant by plaintiff's servant. Wright vs. Sharp, 1 Browne 
344. An entry in defendant’s day-book, that he had received goods 
to sell on commission, was ruled inadmissible in an action for the 
price of the goods. Baisen vs. Hoff, 1 Yeates 198. Nor would it 
be evidence of delivery of goods to be sold on commission. Murphy 
vs. Cress. 2 Wharton 33. Nor to charge any one but the original 
debtor. Poultney vs. Ross, 1 Dall. 238. 

Where the demand was for the price of labour of the plaintiff, in 
digging coal for the defendant, and plaintiff swore that the waggoner 
who was hired by the defendant to haul the coal from the pit, made 
a return to him every day after the coal was delivered, and that he 
made the entries himself in the book as the returns were thus given 
in, it was held that the book was admissible, although the waggoner 
was not produced. Jones vs. Long, 3 Watts 325. The plaintiff’s 
book of original entries is good evidence to prove a sale and delivery 
of lime, and it is not necessary to produce the carters by whom it 
was delivered. Curren vs. Crawford, 4 8. & R. 3. 

The day-book of a consiznee was ruled evidence to prove his dis- 
bursements in the outfit of a vessel in a foreign port, in an action 
against the owners of the vessel. Seagrove vs. Redman, 2 Yeates 
254. And where in an action against A, a partnership between A and 
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B. is sworn to by a clerk of one of the partners, the books of B. may 
be given in evidence to fortify or discredit the testimony of the wit- 
ness. Myer et al vs. Brumaux, 3 Yeates 30. 

But a book kept by an agent, and containing copies of invoices, 
is not evidence of the sale and delivery of goods. Cooper vs. Mo- 
nell, 4 Yeates, 341. 

A day-book is prima facie evidence of the prices as well as the 
sale and delivery of goods. Ducoign vs. Schreppel, 1 Yeates, 347. 

A book of original entry is not evidence of the delivery of goods 
under 1 previous contract, for their delivery at diflerent distinct peri- 
ods. Lower et al vs. Whitehead, 10 Watts 249. 

But the book of original entry is not the only evidence of the 
claim for work done, or goods sold and delivered, which may be 
proved aliunde. Adams vs. Col. St. Boat Co. 3 Wharton, 75. 


[To be Continued.) 


WHAT IS SPECIAL PLEADING! 
APPENDIX. 


The entire pastage from which the quotation in ‘page 71 is taken, is as follows :— 
FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAW OF ACTIONS. 
The Actions now in ordinary use to be Retained. 


An opinion is entertained by some persons that all distinctions as 
to Form of Action should be abolished, and that the plaintiff should 
be allowed to state the circumstances of his claim or complaint, in 
ordinary language, free from all restraint of technical method; and 
there are others, who, without rejecting forms of action altogether, 
think that those which are now established should be resolved into 
more convenient and simpler divisions. We cannot, however, per- 
suade ourselves, that with respect to the forms now in common use, 
any considerable change would be expedient, with the exception only 
of the new shape, which, in our second Report, we have proposed to 
give to the Action of Ejectment. It is not that we are insensible to 
certain imperfections and inconveniences incident to these forms, for 
we feel that their classification is arbitrary and otherwise defective. 
But in this, as in so many other cases, we are presented with a choice 
of difficulties. To those who have observed the inconveniences which, 
in other systems of judicature, are found to flow from the want of 
fixed forms of action, it will scarcely be doubtful that they are an 
invention of real merit and importance. They tend most materially 
to secure that certainty in the right of action itself, which is one of 
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the chief objects of jurisprudence; they form a valuable check to 
vaguness and prolixity of statement; and in this and other respects 
they are essential to the convenient application of the rules of plead- 
ing ; a system, the great advantages of which we have elsewhere 
endeavoured to illustrate. 

If forms of action then are to be retained, we think it better to ad- 
here to those particular forms to which we have been long accus- 
tomed, than to explore others framed upon new principles. Much 
confusion and uncertainty as to the right of action itself would proba- 
bly be generated by such a change, and so much of our course of 
pleading would also be unsettled by it, that in this point of view alone 
more advantage would be lost than gained. In short, to innovate to 
any considerable extent upon this part of our juridical system would, 
in our judgment, be to disturb foundations, and to endanger the safety 
of the whole structure. But while we would, for this reason, pre- 
serve the forms of action which in practice are familiar, very differ- 
ent considerations attach to those which have fallen into disuse, and 
which experience has thus proved to be redundant. ‘That remedies 
of this description should still continue to be competent in point of 
law is a considerable inconvenience; for while this is the case, it 
will sometimes happen, that, to serve a particular purpose, suitors 
will be advised to resort to them; and the natural tendency of obso- 
lete methods, when brought into occasional and temporary use, is to 
revive abstruse questions of law, and often to entangle the Court and 
the parties in mere difficulties of form. 

There is at present no authoritative enumeration of actions in the 
law of England, but the Register contains a variety of writs, and is 
said to comprise most of those for which authority is to be found. 
By the abolition already recommended of Real and Mixed Actions, 
and of Account, Annuity, and Deceit, the greater part of the forms 
preserved in this repository would be swept away. But others would 
remain, as little known in practice, and of as little value; and we 
think, for the reason already stated, that it would be expedient to 
deal with them in the same manner, and to retain only those modes 
of remedy which have been found adapted to the exigencies of mod- 
ern times. If any description of injury should exist (which we do 
not believe) that would not be reached by any of the ordinary ac- 
tions, it would be more consistent with sound policy to provide for it, 
by suitable regulations, under the authority of parliament, when dis- 
covered, than to consider its possible existence as a reason for allow- 
ing a number of antiquated and inconvenient forms to encumber our 
catalogue of civil remedies. We propose, then, to simplify the Law 
of Actions, by discontinuing all those which are now maintainable 
between subject and subject, the following usual or well known modes 
of remedy only excepted: viz. Covenant, Debt, Detinue, Dower, 
Ejectment (under its new form and denomination of Plea of Land,) 
Mandamus, Prohibition, Quare Impedit, Replevin, Scire Facias, 
Trespass and Trespass on the Case (including Assumpsit and Trover.) 
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CONSTRUCTIVE LARCENY. 


This is not a modern doctrine. In the year Book 21 H 7, 14, is 
the following case : 

In the King’s Bench, Cutler, Serjeant and Pigott Apprentice, were 
at the bar. And Pigott asked the question of Cutler:—If I deliver a 
bag with money to my servant to keep and he flees and goes from 
me with the bag—is it felony’ Cutler said yes: for so long as he is 
in my house, or with me, that which I have delivered to him is ad- 
judged to be in my possession. As my butler, who has my plate in 
keeping; if he flee with it, it is felony. ‘The law is the same, if he 
who has my horse in keeping, goes away with him: And the reason 
is, they, (viz, the plate and the horse) are always in my possession. 
But if I deliver a horse to my servant to ride to market, and he flee 
with him, it is not felony; for he comes lawfully to the horse by de- 
livery. And so it is, if I give him a bag, to carry to London; or to 
pay one, or to buy something, and he flee with it, itis not felony; for 
it is out of my possession and he came to it lawfully. Pigott. This 
may well be; for the master in all these cases has a good action 
against him, namely, Detinue or the action of Account. 

The reader may find a full discussion of this point in Stamf. P. C. 
Lib. 1. Larceny, C. 15. p. 25. Seealso, 3 Ed. 4. 9.—52 H. 3: 7— 
21 H. 7. 15. for the same purpose. 





At the request of several Subscribers, we have inserted the Bill 
offered at the late session of the Legislature to regulate Trial by 
Jury, with the remarks of Mr. Deford of Fayette in favour of its 
passage. 

Mr. Deford’s argument appears to be a strong one, but we may 
be allowed to express our doubts, whether the evils of which 
he complains, would be likely to be remedied by legislative enact- 
ment. And it would make it difficult for the Court, in a majority of 
cases, to charge the jury on the law of the case without some re- 
ference to the facts in evidence, which might by ingenious counsel 
be seized upon and made use of to delay final action and retard the 
course of justice. It would undoubtedly render the already onerous 
duties of the bench still more difficult of performance. 


Tue Court or Common Prieas in England, was made stationary 
by Magna Charta, (C. 11th.) It was first opened in Westminster 
Hall, in the 19th year of the reign of Hen. 3. and on the 6th of July 
1233—about 609 years ago. G. M. Hist. C. P. Int. fo. 31. 
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Paul vs. Fitch. 


In an action against the surety in an Insolvent Bond an Affidavit of Defence, stating, 
that the Debtor had made appiication tothe Court of Common Pleas at the next term 
af.er filing (xe Bond, that he had appeared on the day appointed f r hearing; had been 
hou .d over, and was now attending in the Court of General Sessions for trial for frau- 
dulent insolvency, was ried to be sufficient. 

A failure to obtain a discharge at the next term is not a forfeiture of the Bond, and the 
eoidvion would be saved by surrendering the principal on execution upon the expiration 
of his imprisonment for iraudulent insolvency. 


This was an action upon an insolvent bond, dated August 11th, 
1841, with condition (according to the act 16th June, 1836, § 6,) that 
J. K. should appear at the next term of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia County, (which commenced on the third Monday in 
September) and then and there present his petition for the benefit of 
the Insolvent Laws. 

The defendant was surety in that bond. He filed an affidavit of 
defence under the 2d sect. of the act 28th March, 1835, to establish 
the District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia, setting 
forth in substance that the said J. K. did appear at the next Court of 
Common Pleas, and did present his petition for the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws, and was heard by the said Court on his petition; that 
on the 5th January, 1842, the said Court decided that there was 
ground to believe the said J. K. had conveyed away part of his 
estate with intent to defraud his creditors, and thereupon the said 
Court committed the said J. K. to the jail of Philadelphia County, 
for trial at the Court of General Sessions for the said County. The 
defendant also averred in his affidavit, that a bill of indictment had 
been found against the said J. K., which was pending and undeter- 
mined, and that the said J. K was in daily attendance upon the said 
Court of Sessions, fur the purpose of having it tried or disposed of. 
The defendant also averred in his affidavit, his belief and expectation 
that the said J. K. would be acquitted, and that afterwards he would 
be discharged by the Court of Common Pleas as an insolvent debtor, 
upon his petition as aforesaid. 

Vor. I.—No. 8. 15 
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The opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge Jones. 

The condition of the bond required by the 6th section of the act 
of 16th June, 1836, contains an alternative, the first branch of which 
is made to defendant upon time. It is this:—that the debtor shall 
appear at the next term of the Court, &c. and then and there present 
his petition, and comply with the requisitions of the law and abide 
all orders of the Court, &c. It is impossible, however, that all these 
things should be done at the time appointed in the condition, in those 
counties where the term is limited to one or two weeks. In practice 
nothing is done by the debtor in such counties, at the term mentioned 
in the condition of the bond, but to appear and present his petition 
and schedules of property, &c., and take the order of the Court re- 
lative to the time of hearing and the notice to be given to creditors. 
The hearing does not take place until the succeeding term, and it 
may be, and sometimes is, postponed by the Court to a still later 
term. 

We cannot suppose therefore that the Legislature intended that 
all the things mentioned in the first branch ot the condition should 
be fully performed at the time mentiened; nor can we suppose it 
was the intention of the Legislature to require the debtor to surren- 
der himself for such a defiult, merely in respect to the time men- 
tioned, because that would give him only partial relief from impri- 
sonment, in almost every county of the Commonwealih, inasmuch as 
the organization of the Courts and the arrangement ef their terms, 
would make such default unavoidable. But the condition, if strietly 
construed, would require the debtor to surrender himself during the 
term in case he should not previously obtain his discharge, were it 
not for a qualifying clause in the condition which | shall presently 
notice ; for there is no time limited for the surrender, or for the per- 
formance of any of the things mentioned in tiic condition but the 
next term. To avoid this result, the obligation of the debtor to sur- 
render himself is not made to depend simply upon his failure to do 
all the things mentioned in the first branch of the condition at the 
nert term, but upon his failure in that respect, and also upon his 
failure ultimately to obtain his discharge as an insolvent debtor. 
The words are, “ that the said debtor shall appear at the newt term, 
&c. and then and there present his petition, &c., or in default 
thereof, and if he fail in obtaining his discharge as an insolvent 
debtor, that he shall surrender himself, &c.” These last words sus- 
pend the forfeiture as well upon the ultimate failure to obtain his 
discharge, as upon the previous clauses of the condition. 

But while his petition is depending, and the possibility of his dis- 
charge under any of the provisions of the act remains to the debtor, 
he cannot be said to have failed to obtain his discharge. Besides the 
effect of these words is to give the Courts to some extent a discre- 
tionary power ; for if the debtor should make default in the perform- 
ance of some of the orders of the Court, in respect to time or other- 
wise, yet if the Court see cause still to proceed, and ultimately to 
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discharge the debtor, the forfeiture of the bond would be prevented 
by force of the words under consideration. 

In the case before the Court, it appears by the affidavit that the 
debior was committed to jail for trial under the 42d section of the 
act, that he was afterwards let to bail on the criminal charge, that 
a bill had been found against him by the grand jury, and that he was 
daily attending in the Court of Sessions for the purpose of having 
the indictment tried or disposed of, according to law. 

3y the 44h section it is provided, that if indictments under the 
42d section shall not be tried at the second session after the commit- 
ment of the petitioner, (unless postponed at his instance,) or if upon 
trial he shall be acquitted, it shall be the duty of the Court to dis- 
charge him from imprisonment. ‘The debtor in this case therefore 
may hereafter obtain his discharge in pursuance of this provision of 
the act, and therefore the condition of the bond is not yet forfeited. 

The 44th section of the act, contemplates that the debtor is in pri- 
son at the time of the discharge, but the reason is that the 42d section 
requires the Court to commit the debtor, if they have reason to be- 
lieve he has been guilty of fraud. ‘The act does not forbid the taking 
of bail, although it does not provide for it. But inasmuch as the 
debtor is committed for some criminal matter, and not upon the pro- 
cess of execution, it is competent for the Courts having criminal 
jurisdiction to let him to bail, and if they do so, the bail is in lieu of 
the imprisonment, and a discharge under the 44th section is a dis- 
charge from imprisonment under the criminal charge, as well as a 
discharge upon his petition, because the commitment for trial under 
the 42d section is a part of the proceedings upon the petition filed, 
in compliance with the condition of the bond. 

The affidavit concludes with an averment that the defendant con- 
fidently believes and expects that the debtor for whom he is bound, 
will on the trial of the indictment be acquitted. ‘This was quite un- 
necessary. ‘lhe surety ina bond like this does not undertake that 
his principal has not been guilty of fraud in his previous transactions, 
but only that he shall faithfully perform the several matters con- 
tained in the condition of the bond. If the debtor should be con- 
victed of fraudulent insolvency, and be punished according to law, 
the condition of the bond would not for that reason be forfeited, but 
it would be saved by the surrender of the principal in execution, upon 
the expiry of his imprisonment under the sentence of the Court 
before which he shall have been tried. : 

Upon the whole case then, my opinion is that this Rule should be 
discharged. Rule discharged. 


“ets of Assembly. 1841-2. 
TITLES OF ACTS PASSED AT THE EXTRA SESSION. 
93. An act to repeal the fifth section of the act of 11th March, 
1840, entitled an act to re-establish the District Court for the City 
and County of Lancaster, and for other purposes, 
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94. An act relative to the last will of William M. Camac. 

95. An act to repeal the act passed May 3d, 1841. entitled an act 
in relation to the Philadelphia and ‘Trenton Rail-road Company. 

96. An act for the setilement of certain incidental expenses on the 
unfinished lines of canals, and for other purposes. 

97. An act to annul the marriage contract between C. Glenn 
Peebles and Emily A. Peebles his wife. 

98. An act to incorporate the Decatur Fire Company of the Bo- 
rough of Frankford, in the County of Philadelphia, 

99. An act to incorporate the village of New Germantown, in the 
County of Perry, into a Borough. 

100. A further supplement to an act entitled “ An act to incorpo- 
rate the town of West Chester into a borough.” 

101. An act to authorize the Governor to incorporate a company 
for making an artificial road from the borough of Freeport to the 
borough of Kittaning, Armstrong County. 

102. An act to establish an institution by the name of the Institute 
for Coloured Youth. 

103. An act to authorize Thomas Gardner, Benjamin J. Miller, 
and Isaac Coates, Trustees, to sell and convey certain real estate, 
and for other purposes. 

104. An act supplementary to an act entitled “ An act erecting a 
new county out of the northern part of Luzerne County, to be called 
Wyoming.” 

105. An act to incorporate the Mercantile Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 

106. An act authorizing the Canal Commissioners to purchase 
Trucks for the transportation of section boats over the Philadelphia 
and Columbia, and the Allegheny Portage Rail-roads. 

107. A supplement to the act passed the 18th day of April, 1841, 
entitled “ An act authorizing the erection of an academy for the use 
of the Sumneytown Society, for the advancement of Literature in 
Montgomery County, and for other purposes. 

108. An act relating to the claim of Samuel S. Barton and others, 
and forrether purposes. 

‘09. An act to incorporate the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
C  -any of Philadelphia and Bucks Counties, and for other pur- 
pos 

liv. An act regulating Election Districts, and for other purposes. 

114. An act authorizing the Governor to incorporate the Bear 
Mountain Rail-road Company, and for other purposes. 

115. An act to authorize the trustees of Williamina E. M‘Elwee 
to pay her so much of the principal of a certain trust estate as may 
be necessary for the support of the said Williamina and for mainte- 
nance of her children, and for other purposes. 

116. An act concerning the trust estate of Hugh Roberts, de- 
ceased, and for other purposes. 
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117. An act to authorize the Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne 
County in certain cases to appoint auditors, and for other purposes. 

118. An act to incorporate the Mount Carbon and Port Carbon 
Rail-road Company, and tor other purposes. 

121. An act to reduce the capital of the Southern Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, and for other purposes. 

123. A supplement to the act entitled “ An act to settle the estate 
of John Nicholson and Peter Baynton. 

125. An act to enable creditors to attach legacies and property 
inherited in the hands of exccutors and administrators, and tor other 
purposes. 

126. An act to provide for the ordinary expenses of Government 
—payment of interest upon the State debt, and for the sale of the 
public works, and for other purposes. 

127. An act to provide fur the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment—payment of the interest upon the State debt, receiving propo- 
sals for the sale of the public works, and for other purposes. 

128. An act to provide for the education of the poor in the non- 
accepting school districts of this Commonwealth, and for other pur- 
poses. 

129. An act annexing the County of Schuylkill to the Eastern 
District of the Supreme Court, and for other purposes. 

Resolution authorizing the Commissioners of the County of Phila- 
delphia to borrow money. 

Resolution relative to witnesses before either branch of the Legis- 
lature. 

tesolution to prevent the further subscription by the Banks to the 
loan authorized by the act of the 4th of May, 1841, and to provide 
for the redemption of the relief notes in gold and silver. 

Resolution relative to the Courts of Common Pleas of Berks 
County, and for other purposes. 

Resolution relative to the Distribution of the Colonial Records, 
and for other purposes. 

Resolution repealing the proviso in the first section of the act 
entitled “ An act to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to punish 
fraudulent debtors.” 

Resolution relative to the payment of Militia expenses. 

Resolution to authorize the State Treasurer to pay the amounts 
due the Pennsylvania Institution for the instruction of the Blind, and 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 


ASSESSORS. 
Section 59 of an .Ict regulating Election Districts, &c, 
\pproved, July 16th, 1842. 
How Seated Land is to be assessed when divided by Township Lines. 
Be it enacted, &c. That hereafter the assessors of the several 
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counties within this Commonwealth, shall, on seated lands, make the 
assessment in the township in which the mansion house is situate, 
where township lines divide a tract of land. 


DISTRICT OF KENSINGTON. 
COMMISSION ERS. 
From an Act regulating Election Districts, &c. 


Approved July 11th, 1842. 


1. When and where Elections to be held. 3. Duty of Judges of Election. 
2. When terms oi service shail expire. 


Sect. 66. That the election of Commissioners of the District of 
Kensin ston, in the County of Philadelphia, shall be held at the time 
and place «of holding the general election in said district, and shall 
be conducted in the same manner, and by the same otlicers as shall 
be selected for conducting the general election; and it shall be lawful 
for the qualified voters of said district annually to elect five citizens, 
to serve for a term of three years as Commissioners thereof, or until 
their successors shall be duly quatified. 

Sect. 67. That the term of service of the Commissioners who 
were elecied in May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
shall expire immediately afer the election of their successors, in 
October, one thousard eight hundred and forty-two; the term of 
service of the Commissioners wio were elected in one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-one, shall expire immediately afier the elec- 
tion of their successors, In October, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three ; and the term of service of the Commissioners elected in 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, shall expire immediately 
after the election of their successors, in October, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four. 

Secr. 68. That it shall be the duty of the judges of said election 
to meet at the Commissioners’ Hall, in said district, at ten o’clock, 
on the morning of the ‘Thursday next after the eleetion, and then 
and there add together the votes given for Commissioners, which said 





judges shall, within two days thereatter, give to each of the five per- 
sons having the highest number of votes, certificates of their cleetion, 
and shall deposite with the clerk, of the Board of Commissioners, a 
eopy of the returns of the said election, and the Commissioners so 
elected shall, with the Commissioners whose terms of office may not 
have expired, meet together on the second Thursday after such 
election, and enter upon the duties of their office. 
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AN ACT 
To Abolish Imprisonment for Debt, and to Punish Fraudulent Debtors. 


Sect. 1. In what cases Imprisonment for 
Dein abolished. 
Secr. 2-3. When a Warra:t of Arrest 


may ve issued by a Judge, and nature ol the 
affi favit of plaiaditl required. 

Se rT. 4. form of Warrant. 

Secr 7 How Warrant to be executed. 

Secr. 6. Proceedings oa hearing before 
the Ju Peg 

Secr. 7. Power of the Judge as to wit- 
nesses. 

Sect 8. When Judge may commit de- 
fendant. 


Seot. 9. Defendant may pay demand or 
give security therefor. 

Sect. 10. Detendant may give bond not 
to remove property in cer ain cases. 

Se 11. Defendiat may apply for ben 
fit a he insolvent laws. 


secT. 12. How long defendant to remain 
in pant og and how discharged. 
Seor. 13. Defendant may present a peti- 


tion to Court of Common Pleas for beneiit 
of this Act. 

Sect. 14. The form of petition, and pro- 
ceedings thereon. 

Secr. 15. Power of Court as to assign- 
ment, &c. 

Sect. 16. Powers and duties of assignees 
and effect of discharge. 


Se -T. 17. Perso ts confined at passing of 
this Act, how discharged. 
Sect. 18. Cost of proceedings under this 


Act, by whom paid. 


Sect. 





. 
Secr. 19. What shall be recovered on 
forteied bond. 
Secr. 20. Fraudulent debtors, how to be 
pul isLed. 
Secr. 21. Obtaining goods under false 


pre'e ces, how puni-iied. 


Secr. 22. Bill of discovery. 


Secr. 23. No execuiion against the per- 
son to ve issued by an Aldermaa or Justice 
but in certain cases. 

Srv. 24. No capias to issue against de- 


fendant. 


Secor. 25. Plain:iff, non-resident. 


may on 


giving bond, have a c.pias in cer‘ai i cases. 
Sect. 26. Proce s oj attachment against 
nor-residents ot the Coury. 
Secr. 27. When Alderman may tssue at- 


tachme: Lond and affidavit of 
plainaff. 

Ser. 28. How such attachment shall be 
executed. 

Secor. 29. Consta'le’s return, &c. 

Secr. 30. Proceedi gs betore Justice af- 
ter return by Constable. 
r. 31. Re-hearing in certain cases. 

Sect. 32. Effect of such judgment in at- 
tachment. 

Secr. 33. Conditions of bonds and recog- 
nizance for appeal, stay of execution, &c. 

Secr. 34. ‘This act not to extend juris- 
diction of Aldermen and Justices.—The 
provisions of Act, March 20 h, 1810, not 
inconsisteat with this Act, still in torce. 

“cer. 35. Duty oi Court in certain cases. 


t, nature ot 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr esentatives 


of the - Aealsochade of Pennsylvania, in General -issembly met, and 
it is here -by enacted by the authority of the same, That from anu after 
the passage of this act no person shi iI be ar rested or iinprisoned on 
any civil process issuing out of any Court of this Commonwealth, in 
any suit or procee din 84 instituted for the recove ry of any money due 


upon any judgment or decree founded upon contract, 


* due upon 


anv contract, e xpre ss or L »plied, or for the recovery of : any d: images 
for the non- perfurmance of any contract, excepting In p rocecding as 
for contempt, to enforce civil remedies, actions for fines or penalties, 
or on promises to marry, on moneys c ollected by any selldte officer, 
or for any misconduct or neglect in oilice, or in any professional 
employnent, in which cases the remedies shall remain as heretofore : 
Provided, That this section shall not extend to any person who shall 
not have resided in the Ntate for twenty days previous to the com- 


mencement of a suit against him.* 


Sect. 2. In all cases where by the preceding provisions of this 


* This proviso, requiring twenty days residence, has been repealed. 
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act, a party to a suit cannot be arrested or imprisoned, it shall be 
lawful for the party who shall have commenced a suit, or obtained a 
judgment in any court of record, to apply to any judge of the court 
in which the suit shall have been brought for a warrant to arrest the 
party against whom the suit shall have been commenced, or the 
judg nent shall have been obtained, whereupon the said judge shall 
require of the said party satisfactory evidence, either by the athdavit 
of the party making such application or some other person or per- 
sons, that there is a debt or demand due to the party making such 
application from the other party in the suit or judg nent, in which 
affidavit the nature and amount of the indebtedness shall be set forth 
as near as may be. 

Secr. 3. If the demand set forth in the affidavit, be such that the 
party could not, according to the provisions of this act, be arrested, 
and if the affidavit shall establish to the satisfaction of the judge, one 
or more of the following particulars to wit: 

That the party is about to re nove any of his property out of the 
jurisdiction of the Court in which such suit is brought, with intent to 
defraud his creditors ; 

Or, that he has property which he fraudulently conceals ; 

Or, that he has rights in action, or some interest in any public or 
corporate stock, money or evidence of debt, which he unjustly re- 
fuses to apply to the payment of any such judgment or judgments, 
which shall have been rendered against him, belonging to the com- 
plainant; 

Or, that he has assigned, removed, or disposed of, or is about to 
dispose of, any of his property with the intent to defraud his cre- 
ditors ; 

Or, that he fraudulently contracted the debt or incurred the obli- 
gation respecting which suit is brought. 

It shall be the duty of the said judge to issue a warrant of arrest 
in the form following, to wit: 

Sect. 4. County, ss. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to the Sheriff or any Con- 
stable of ———— County, Greeting : 

Whereas, complaint has this day been made before me, on the 


oath (or aflirmation as the case may be) of (here insert the name of 


the party making the affidavit) setting forth (here briefly set forth 
the complaint ) 

These are therefore to command you to arrest the said , and 
bring him (or them as the case may be) before me at my office in 
(here insert the residence of the judge.) without delay, to be dealt 
with according to law. And have you there also this precept. 

Witness my hand, at , this day of —, Judge. 














Which warrant shall be accompanied by a copy of all affidavits 
presented to the judge, upon which the warrant is issued, which shall 
be certified by such judge, and shall be delivered to the party at the 
time of serving the warrant by the officer serving the same. 




















— 


armen 
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Secr. 5. The officer to whom such warrant shall be delivered, 
shall execute the same by arresting the person or persons therein 
named, and bringing him or them before the judge issuing the war- 
rant, and shall keep him in custody until he shall be duly discharged 
or committed as hereinafter provided. 

Secr. 6. On the appearance of the person so arrested, before the 
judge, he may controvert any of the facts and circumstances, on 
which such warrant issued, and may at his option verify his allega- 
tions by his affidavit, and in case of his so verifying the same, the 
complainant may examine him on oath, touching any fact or circum- * 
stance material to the inquiry, and the answers on such examination 
shall be reduced to writing and subscribed by him, and the officer 
conducting such inquiry shall also receive such other proof as the 
parties mi: av oiler, either at the time of such first appearance or at 
such other times as such hearing shall be adjourned to, and in case 
of an adjournment the judge may take a bond with or without surety 
for the appearance of the party arrested at the adjourned hearing. 

SEcT. 7. The judge conducting such inquiry shall have the same 
powers to issue subpeena to enforce the attendance of witnesses and 
to punish witnesses refusing to testify as is vested in the Court of 
which he is a judge. 

Secr. 8. If such judge is satisfied that the allegations of the 
complainant are substantiated, and that the party arrested has done, 
or is about to do any one of the acts specified in the third section of 
this act, he shall issue a commitment under his hand, reciting the 
facts of the ease, and directing that such party be committed to the 
jail of the county in which such hearing is had, to be there detained 
until he shall be discharged by law, and such party shall be com- 
mitted and detained accordingly. 

Sect. 9. Such commitment shall not be granted if the defendant 
shall pay the debt or demand claimed, with cost of suit and of the 
proceedings against him, or give security to the satisfaction of the 
judge before whom the hearing shall be had, that the debt or demand, 
with the costs of the suit and proceedings against him shall be paid 
with interest, within sixty days, if the demand be in judgment, and 
the length of time for stay of execution given by law on debts of 
like amonnt has expird, and if the said length of time has not 
elapsed then, that the same shall be paid at the expiration of that 
time, if that shall be sixty days distant from the time of giving said 
surety, and if not then, that the same shall be paid within sixty days 
from the time of giving the same. If the demand be not in judgment 
at the time of giving said surety, the day of payment shall be regu- 
lated by the same rule, but in no case shall the party be required to 
give surety for the payment of the debt before the recovering of 
judgment. 

Sect. 10. Such commitment shall not be granted if the party ar- 
rested shall give bond to the complainant in a penalty of not less than 
twice the amount of the debt or demand claimed, with such sureties 

16 
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as shall be approved by such judge, conditioned that he will not re- 
move any property which he then has, out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court in which suit is brought, with the intent to defraud any of his 
creditors, and that he will not assign, sell, convey, or dispose of any 
of his property with such intent, or with a view to give a preference 
to any creditor for any debt, antecedent to such assignment, sale, 
conveyance, or disposition, until the demand of the complainant, with 
costs, shall be satisfied, or until thirty days after fina! judgment shall 
be rendered in the suit brought for the recovery of such demand: 
Provided however, That this section shall apply only to cases where 
the only fraudulent design established against the party arrested is, 
that he is about to remove any of his property out of the jurisdiction 
of the Court im which such suit is brought with intent to defraud his 
creditors. 

Sect. 11. Such commitment shall not be granted if the person 
arrested shall enter into a bond to the complainant in the penalty and 
with the securities prescribed. in the preceding section, conditioned 
that he will, within thirty days, apply by petition to the Court of 
Common Pleas of the county, or to a judge thereof, if the Court shall 
not within that time be in session, for the benefit of the insolvent laws 
of this Commonwealth, and that he will comply with all the requisi- 
tions of the said law, and abide all orders of the said Court in that 
behalf, or in default thereof, and if he fail in obtaining his discharge 
as an insolvent debtor, that he shall, on the day of his so failing, sur- 
render himself to the jail of said county. 

Sect. 12. Any defendant committed agreeably to the eighth sec- 
tion of this act, shall remain in custody until a final judgment shall 
have been rendered in his favour in the suit prosecuted by the cre- 
ditor, at whose instance he shall have been committed, or until he 
shall have assigned his property and obtained his discharge as pro- 
vided in the subsequent sections of this act, but such person may at 
any time be discharged by any judge of the county, on his paying 
the debt or demand claimed, and costs, or by giving the security 
for the payment thereof, as provided in the ninth section of this act, 
or on his executing either of the bonds mentioned in the tenth and 
eleventh sections of this act. 

Sect. 13. Any person committed as above provided, or who shall 
have given the bond specified in the eleventh section of this act, or 
against whom any suit shall have been commenced in a Court of 
Record, in which such person, by the provisions of this act, cannot 
be arrested or imprisoned, may present a petition to the Court of 
Common Pleas of the county in which he shall be imprisoned, or in 
which the said suit is pending, or to the judge thereof, praying that 
he may assign his property and have the benefit of the provisions of 
this act. 

Sect. 14. The petition aforesaid shall set forth all the matters re- 
quired to be set forth by the ninth section of the act of the sixteenth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, entitled “ An 
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act relating to Insolvent Debtors,” and shall be verified in like manner. 
("pon the presentation of the said petition the Court or judge shall fix a 
time for the hearing of the same, which shall be during the next ses- 
sion of the Court of Common Pleas: Provided, Thirty days shall 
intervene between the presentation of the petition and the time for 
hearing the same, and the petitioner and his creditors shall be heard 
before the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, unless the said 
Court shall make an order that a single judge shall hear the case 
and decide it, in which case the judge shall have all the powers 
herein conferred upon the Court. 

Secr. 15. The Court or judge shall proceed agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid act of the sixteenth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six, in causing notice to be given to the 
creditors of the petitioner, in deciding upon his case, in making or- 
ders, in permitting an assignment to be made by the said petitioner, 
in the oath to be administered to him, and in all proceedings there- 
after touching his property, and shall have the same power over the 
trustees to whom an assignment shall be made as is therein spe- 
cified. 

Secr. 16. The trustees of any debtor, to whom an assignment 
shall be made under this act, shall have the same powers, shall be 
liable to the same duties, and shall proceed in the same manner in 
all respects, to discharge the same as is given, imposed upon, and 
required of the trustees under the aforesaid act, and the rights of 
creditors and their remedies, shall be the same as under the said act, 
and the effect of a discharge of the petitioner by the said Court shall 
be the same as under the said act so far as regards both his person 
and property, and all rights and remedies given by the said act, and 
all proceedings, both civil and criminal thereby authorized, may be 
had the same as if they were herein fully enacted at length, so far 
as the same can be applied to the case of a debtor upon a contract 
only. 

Sect. 17. Any person who shall be imprisoned on civil process at 
the time of this act taking eflect as a law, in a case where, by the 
preceding provisions of this act, such person could not be arrested or 
imprisoned, may give ten days notice in writing to the plaintiff, his 
agent or attorney, of his intention to apply to a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the county in which he is imprisoned for a discharge 
from confinement. Upon proof of such notice having been given, it 
shall be the duty of any judge of said Court to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus to the officer having such person in custody, to bring him be- 
fore the said judge at a time and place to be named, not less than 
two nor more than six days thereafter. If the plaintiff, or his agent, 
or attorney, shall not have filed with said judge an affidavit setting 
forth such facts as are required by section third of this act, in order 
to obtain a warrant of arrest, and the case be such an one that the 
party, by the preceding provisions of this act, could not be impri- 
soned, it shall be the duty of the said judge to make an order dis- 
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charging the party from imprisonment, but if such affidavit shall 

have been filed and the judge on hearing the case shall be satisfied 

that the imprisoned party, if at liberty, would be liable to an arrest 

under the provisions of this act, then and in that case the judge shall 

gat in the same manner as if the party had been brought before 
im upon such warrant of arrest as hereinbefore provided. 

Secr. 18. When a complaint shall be made and a warrant of ar- 
rest issued, or upon a hearing under the seventeenth section of this 
act, and the complaint shall be dismissed, the party making the same 
shall be liable for all fees to otlicers, and for all costs which the 
party arrested shall have incurred, and the fees of the officers shall 
be the same as for similar services in other cases. Witnesses shall 
receive the same fees as are allowed before justices of the peace, 
but if the complaint shall be sustained, the party making the same 
shall recover the costs of the party arrested, upon the same being 
taxed or allowed by the proper officer, and shall be recovered with 
the other costs in the suit. 

Secr. 19. Whenever any bond given under the preceding sections 
of this act shall become forfeited by the non-performance of the con- 
dition thereof, the obligee shall be entitled to recover thereon the 
amount due to him on the judgment, with costs obtained in the ori- 
ginal suit. 

Secr. 20. Any person who shall remove any of his property out 
of any county with intent to prevent the same from being levied 
upon by any execution, or who shall secrete, assign, convey, or 
otherwise dispose of any of his property with intent to defraud any 
creditor, or to prevent such property being made liable for the pay- 
ment of his debts, and any person who shall receive such property 
with such intent, or who shall, with like intent, collude with any 
debtor for the concealment of any part of his estate or effects, or for 
giving a false colour thereto, or shall conceal any grant, sale, lease, 
bond, or other instrument or proceeding, either in writing or by pa- 
role, or shall become a grantee, purchaser, lessee, ebligee, or other 
like party in any such instrument or proceeding, with the like trau- 
dulent intent, or shall act as broker, scrivener, agent or witness in 
regard to such instrument or proceeding, wiih the like intent, such 
person or persons on conviction thereof in the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the proper county shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, 
and shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding the value of the pro- 
perty or effects, so secreted, assigned, conveyed, or otherwise dis- 

osed of, or concealed, or in respect to which such collusion shall 
Eice taken place, and shall suffer imprisonment not exceeding one 
year. 

Sect. 21. Every person who, with intent to cheat or defraud 
another, shall designedly, by colour of any false token, or writing, 
or by any false pretence whatsoever, obtain from any person any 
money, personal property, or other valuable things, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary, or in the county 
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jail, at the discretion of the Court before whom he shall be tried, not 
exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding three times the value 
of the money or property, or other thing so obtained, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Secr. 22. No person shall be excused from answering any bill 
seeking a discovery in relation to any fraud prohibited by this act, 
or from answering as a witness in relation to any such fraud, but 
no such answer shall be used in evidence in any other suit or prose- 
cution. 

Sect. 23. No execution issued on any judgment rendered by any 
alderman er justice of the peace, upon any demand arising upon 
contract, express or implied, shal] contain a clause authorizing an 
arrest or imprisonment of the person against whom the same shall 
issue, unless it shall be proved by the affidavit of the person in whose 
favour such execution shall issue, or that of some other person, to the 
satisfaction of the alderman or justice of the peace, either that such 
judgment was for the recovery of money collected by any public 
officer, or for official misconduct. 

Sect. 24. No capias or warrant of arrest shall issue against any 
defendant in any case in which, by the provisions of the preceding 
section an execution on the judgment recovered, could not be issued 
against the body, and whenever a capias or warrant of arrest in such 
case shall issue, the like affidavit shall be required as for the issuing 
of an execution by the provisions of said section. 

Sect. 25. Whenever a plaintiff shall reside out of this Common- 
wealth, he may, upon giving bond, with sufficient surety, for the 
payment of all costs which he may become liable to pay, in the 
event of his failing to recover judgment against the defendant, have 
a capias or warrant of arrest, if he shall be entitled to such writ, on 
making the affidavit required in the twenty-third section of this act, 
or a summons, which may be made returnable not less than two nor 
more than four days from the date thereof, which shall be served at 
least two days before the time of appearance mentioned therein, and 
if the same shall be returned, personally served, the justice or alder- 
man issuing the same may proceed to hear and determine the case 
in the manner heretofore allowed by law. 

Sect. 26. Whenever, by the provisions of the twenty-fourth sec- 
tion of this act, no capias can issue, and the defendant shall reside 
out of the county, he shall be proceeded against by summons or at- 
tachment returnable not less than two nor more than four days from 
the date thereof, which shall be served at least two days before the 
time of appearance mentioned thercin. 

Sect. 27. It shall be the duty of any alderman or justice of the 
peace, to issue an attachment against any defendant, on the applica- 
tion of the plaintiff, in any case where by the provisions of this act 
no capias can issue, upon proof by the affidavit of the plaintiff or 
some other person or persons to the satisfaction of the alderman or 
justice, that the defendant is about to remove from the county any 
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of his property with intent to defraud his creditors, or has assigned, 
disposed of, or secreted, or is about to assign, dispose of, or secrete, 
any of his property with the like fraudulent intent, which affidavit 
shall also specify the amount of the plaintiff’s claim, or the balance 
thereof, over and above all discounts which the defendant may have 
against him: Provided, That before such attachment shall issue, the 
plaintiff or some one in his behalf shall execute a bond in the penalty 
of at least double the amount of the claim, with good and sufficient 
securities conditioned that in case the plaintiff shall fail to recover a 
judgment of at least one half the amount of his claim, he shall pay 
to the defendant his damages for the wrongful taking of any pro- 
perty over and above an amount sufficient ‘to satisfy “the judgment 
and costs, and that if the plaintiff shall fail in his action, he shall pay 
to the defendant his legal costs and all damages which he may sus- 
tain by reason of said attachment. 

Sect. 28. Every such attachment shall be made returnable not 
less than two, nor more than four days from the date thereof, and 
shall be served by the constable to who.n the same shall be directed; 
by attaching so much of the defendant’s property, not exempt by law 
from sale upon execution, as will be sufficient to pay the debt de- 
manded, and by delivering to him a copy of the said attachment, 
and an inventory of the property attached, if he can be found in the 
county, and if not so to be found, then by leaving a copy of the same 
at his place of residence with some adult member of his family, or 
the family where he shall reside, or if he be a non-resident of the 
county, and cannotbe found, then by leaving a copy of said attach- 
ment and inventory with the persen in whose possession the said 
property may be, 

Sect. 29. The constable shall state specifically in his return the 
manner in which he shall have served such attachment, and it shall 
be his duty to take the property attached into his possession unless 
the defendant or some other person for him, shall enter into a bond 
with sufficient surety in the penalty of double the amount of the 
claim, conditioned that in the event of the plaintiff! recovering judg- 
ment against him, he will pay the debt and costs, at the expiration 
of the stay of execution given by law to freeholders, or that he will 
surrender up the property attached, to any officer having an execu- 
tion against him, on any judgment recorded in such attachment. 

Secr. 30. If such attach vent shall be returned personally served 
upon the defendant, at least two days before the return day thereof, 
the alderman or justice shall, on the return day proceed to hear and 
determine the same, in the same manner as upon a summons returned 
personally served. But if the same shall not have been so served, 
the alderman or justice shall issue a summons against the defendant, 
returnable as summonses issued by justices of the peace are now by 
law returnable, and if the said summons shall be returned personally 
served, or by leaving a copy at the residence of the defendant, or 
that the defendant, after diligent inquiry, cannot be found in the 
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county, then, in either case, the alderman or justice of the peace 
shall proceed to hear and determine the cause, in the same manner 
as upon a summons personally served. 

Sect. 31. Any defendant against whom a judgment shall have 
been rendered in any case where the attachment or summons shall 
not have been personally served, may, within thirty days after the 
rendition of the same, apply to the alderman or justice rendering the 
same, for a hearing of the matter, and if he, or some other person, 
knowing the facts, shall, for him, make an affidavit setting forth that 
he has a just defence to the whole or part of the plaintifi’s demand, 
it shall be the duty of the alderman or justice to open the judgment, 
and give notice to the plaintiff of the time when he will hear the 
parties, which time shall be not less than four, nor more than eight 
days distant. On the said hearing the justice shall proceed in the 
manner directed in the thirtieth section of this act. 

Sect. 32. A judgment obtained before any alderman or justice, in 
any suit commenced by attachment, when the defendant shall not 
be personally served with the attachment or summons, and shall not 
appear, shall be only presumptive evidence of indebtedness in any 
scire facias that may be brought thereon, and may be disproved by 
the defendant, and no execution issued upon such judgment shall be 
levied upon any other property than such as was seized under the 
attachment, nor shall any defendant in such case be barred of any 
set-off which he may have against the plaintiff. 

Sect. 33. A defendant against whose body, by the provisions of 
this act, an execution cannot be issued by an alderman or justice 
of the peace, shall be required, in order to obtain an appeal, stay of 
execution or adjournment, to give a bond or recognizance in the na- 
ture of special bail, conditioned that no part of the property of the 
defendant which is liable to be taken in execution, shall be removed, 
secreted, assigned, or in any way disposed of, except for the neces- 
sary support of himself and family, until the plaintitf’s demand shall 
be satisfied, or until the expiration of ten days after such plaintiff 
shall be entitled to have an execution issued on the judgment, ob- 
tained in such cause, if he shall obtain such judgment; and if the 
condition of such bond or recognizance be broken, and an execution 
on such judgment be returned unsatisfied in whole or in part, the plain- 
tiffin an action on such bond or recognizance, shall be entitled to 
recover the value of the property so removed, secreted or assigned. 

Sect. 34. This act shall not be construed to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace and aldermen to demands above one 
hundred dollars, and the same right which is given to the parties re- 
spectively, to appeal from the decision of an alderman or justice of 
the peace, by the act of the twentieth day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and ten, relating to the proceedings of justices of the 
peace, is hereby given to the parties respectively, in proceedings upon 
summons or attachments issued by aldermen or justices of the peace 
under this act. And all and singular the provisions of the said act, 
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and its several supplements not hereby expressly repealed, and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby declared to 
be in full force, and to apply to the provisions of this act, so far as 
the same relates to proceedings before aldermen or justices of the 
peace, and to the powers of the courts of record over the proceed- 
ings of justices of the peace. 

Secr. 35. After the deferdant in any case shall have executed the 
bond required by the eleventh section of this act, he shall not sell, 
assign or dispose of any part of his property which is not exempt by 
law from execution except so far as may be necessary for the sup- 
port of himself and family, until he shall be discharged. And if proof 
shall be made on the hearing before the judge, or the Court, that the 
applicant has so sold, assigned or disposed of his property, it shall 
be the duty of said judge, or of the Court, to refuse to make the order 
directed by the aforesaid act of the sixteenth day of June, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six. 

Secr. 36. After the passage of this act the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth shall immediately cause a sufficient number of copies of 
this act, to be printed by the printers of the bills of the House of Re- 
presentatives, to supply every judge, sheriff, prothonotary, alderman 
and justice of the peace in the State, with a copy, which shall be by 
him transmitted to the prothonotaries of the different counties, and 
by them distributed to the officers entitled thereto, the expense of 
which printing and transmission, shall be paid in the manner pro- 
vided by law for printing of the laws. 

Sect. 37. So much of any act as is liereby altered or supplied is 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, July 12th, 1842. 


COURT DIVIDED. 


Ifthe Judges of a Court be equally divided on an appeal, the 
decree or judginent of the Court below is afirmed, the Antelope, 
10 Wheat. 66. So on a writ of error, Etting vs. Bank of U. S. 
11 Wheat. 59; 2 Bin. 173; 3 Bin. 118. If ona motion in arrest of 
judgment: judgment is entered on the verdict. U.S. vs. Worral, 2 
Dail. 388. If on a motion for a new trial the motion is rejected, 
U.S. vs. Daniel, 6 Wheat. 542; 4 Bin. 157; 1 Johns. Kep. 118, et 
seq; 4 Wash. C. C. 332, 3. If on a motion for judgment on a ver- 
dict, judgment is entered, Cahill vs. Benn, 6 Bin. 100. In England 
if the House of Lords be equally divided, the judgment is affirmed, 
1 Arch. Pract. 235. So in Cam. Scacc. 1 Arch. 240. If a Court 
be equally divided upon a writ of error, coram nobis, no judgment 
can be given but by consent. If the Court be divided equally upon 
a question touching the admission of testimony, it seems the tes- 
timony must be rejected, Steel vs. Finlay, 3 Yeates 171. 
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Acts of Assembly .—1841-2. 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Sect. 1. Addiional powers conferred on! priated. Proviso as to Comptrollers of 
County Board. Shall meet at least once | Public Schools for the present year. 
~ 
! 


in two months. Sect. 7. Statements on oa! h to be filed in 
Secr. 2. After specific appropriation by County ‘Treasurer's Office by the Re- 
County Board, County ‘l'reasurer shall corder of Deeds, Register of ‘Wills, the 
not apply money to any other purpose Prothonotaries of the District Court, 
—penalty imposed for breach of this pro- Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions, the 
vision. No loans to be made except tem- Clerks of the Orphans’ Court, General 
porary loans for not more than 90 days, Sessions, Sheriff and County ‘Treasurer. 
for a sum not exceeding $20,000. Seer. 8. Penalty on neglect for two weeks 
Secr. 3. ‘'wenty thousand dollars appropri- to comply with provisions of last section. 
ated to the sinking tund—how to be paid | Seer. 9. C ompe nen! ion of County Auditors 
and invested. for auditing accounts of Guardians of the 
Sect. 4. Who shall be Commissioners of Poor, Board of Health, Inspectors of Pri- 
sinking fund, and their duties prescribed. son, and Comptrollers of Public Schools, 
Sect. 5. When the first meeting shall be | Secr. 10. No money to be paid for opening 
held —duty of County Treasurer in re- or widening any street without the order 
spect to meetings. and on a specific appropriatien by County 
Secr. 6, Comptrollers of Public Schools og § 
Board of Health, or Inspectors of County | Se Act of April 11th, 1834, applied 
Prison shall not draw for any sum of mo- to ne iy ‘Treasurers as well as County 
ney other than shall be specifically appro- Treasurers. 








Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in addition to the powers now 
conferred by law on the county board of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, the said board shall have the power of specifically ap- 
propriating such of the proceeds of the county rates and levies, as 
shall not be appropri: aa by law, and for that purpose the said board 
shall meet at such times as it shall deem necessar y, at Jeast once in 
two months: Provided, That the said board may meet at Harrisburg, 
during the session of the legislature, upon a requisition made by the 
county commissioners, and the said county board is hereby author- 
ized to appoint a clerk, and determine the amount of his salary, who 
shall keep correct minutes of their proceedings, and to enact such 
rules and regulations for the government of the said board as may 
be necessary, and the said board shall have free access to the books, 
papers and accounts of the county commissioners, and the county 
treasurer, and in addition may require statements from the said offi- 
cers, and also statements from the board of comptrollers of the pub- 
lic schools, board of health, and the inspectors of the county prison 
touching their receipts and expenditures. 


Vor. IL—No. 9. 17 
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Section 2. If after a specific appropriation, either by law or by 
the act of the county board, the treasurer of said county shall apply 
the money in the treasury, to any other object or purposes than such 
as are prescribed by such appropriation, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor in ollice, and on conviction thereof be removed 
from office, and pay a fine for the use of the county of not more 
than one thousand, nor less than five hundred dollars, and from and 
after the passage of this act, it shall not be lawful for the county of 
Philadelphia, either by the action of the commissioners, treasurer or 
county board, to borrow, or to pledge the faith of the county, for the 
payment of any money, or to issue bonds, or any other evidence of 
indebtedness: Provided however, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent the authorizing of temporary loans in anti- 
cipation of revenue, but said Joan shall not exceed twenty thousand 
dollars annually, nor be for a longer term than ninety days. 

Section 3. That from and afier the thirty-first day of December 
next, it shall be the duty of the treasurer of Philadelphia county, to 
pay over to the commissioners of the sinking fund hereinafter pro- 
vided for, twenty thousand dollars annually; the said money shall be 
paid in such sums and at such times as the said commissioners may 
determine; the said sinking fund shall be invested as hereinafter di- 
rected for the ultimate and certain re-payment of the county debt. 

Section 4. That the said commissioners of the sinking fund, shall 
consist of the judges of the court of common pleas, the county trea- 
surer, and the judges of the district court of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, whose duty shall be as follows: 

First. To meet at the oflice of the county treasurer on the first 
Thursday of every month, and receive from the said treasurer the 
amount agreed upon by the preceding section. 

Second. To invest the said amount so received by them without 
delay in the purchase and extinguishment of the funded debt of the 
said county, if the same can be purchased under or at par, and shall 
make no other investment thereof, the said investment to be made in 
the joint names of the said commissiuners, describing them as such. 

Third. To report their proceedings and the state ‘of the funds at 
least once in every year to the county board, and whenever required 
to do so by the said board. 

Fourth. To keep minutes of their proceedings, and to adopt rules 
for their government, and the transaction of their business, the same 
to be recorded in a book to be kept for that purpose by the treasurer, 
and any two members may order a voie to be taken by yeas and 
nays and entered on the minutes. 

Section 5. That the first meeting of the said commissioners shall 
be on the first Thursday in May, in 1 the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, of which due notice shall be given to the said 
commissioners by the county treasurer, whose duty it shall also be 
to give notice of the stated meetings of the commissioners, and of 
such special meetings as a majority of the same may from time to 
time require. 
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Section 6. That from and after the passage of this act, it shall not 
be lawful for the comptroilers of the public schools, or the board of 
health, or the inspectors of the county prison, to draw warrants for 
a larger or other sum of money, than shall be specifically appropri- 
ated for the same by the said county board, and all laws authorizing 
the said comptrollers and board of health, and inspectors of the 
county prison, to draw money from the county treasury are hereby 
repealea: Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the comptrollers of the public schools from drawing from 
the county treasury any portion of the requisition made by them for 
the present year under existing laws. 

Section 7. That it shall be the duty of the recorder of deeds, 
register of wills, prothonotary of the court of common pleas, pro- 
thonotary of the district court, prothonotary of the court of quarter 
sessions, clerk of the court of general sessions, clerk of the orphans’ 
court, sheriff and county treasurer, respectively, to file in the office 
of the treasurer of the county of Philadelphia, on the first Monday 
of January, April, July, and October, a written statement, under 
oath or affirmation, of the gross receipts and expenditures of their 
several offices, distinguishing among the expenditures the amount 
paid respectively for clerk hire and stationery, the said statement to 
remain in the office of the said treasurer. 

Section 8. That in the event of a neglect for a longer time than 
two weeks, or refusal on the part of the said officers, to comply with 
the requisitions of the preceding section, they shall on conviction 
thereof be deemed guilty of misdemeanor in office, and be subject 
to a fine of not more than five hundred dollars, nor less than two 
hundred dollars. 

Section 9. That the twenty-first section of the act, entitled “an 
act relating to the distribution arising from canals and rail roads, and 
for other purposes,” passed the twenty-ninth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-one, which provides that the auditors 
of Philadelphia county, shall in addition to all other duties now im- 
posed on them by law, audit the accounts of the guardians for the 
relief and employment of the poor of the city of Philadelphia, the 
district of Southwark, and the townships of the Northern Liberties 
and Penn, the accounts of the inspectors of the county prison, the 
accounts of the board of health, and of the comptrollers of the pub 
lic schools, at their respective offices within ninety days after their 
fiscal years shall have respectively expired, and without other ¢ompen- 
sation than their per diem allowance by the county, together with all 
other acts or parts of acts superseded or supplied by the foregoing 
section, be and the same are hereby repealed. And the said auditors 
shall be entitled to receive for auditing the accounts of the aforesaid 
institutions, up to and during the year, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one, the same compensation, and in like manner and way 
as they had been paid previous to the passage of the aforesaid act. 

Section 10. That hereafter, before any money shall be paid out of 
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the county treasury for the opening and widening any street or alley 
within the city and county of Philadelphia, by “order of the court, 
the same shall be confirmed by the county board, and a specific ap- 
propriation made for the payment of the same. 

Section 11. The forty-second section of the act, entitled “an act 
relating to counties and townships, and county and township oflieers,”’ 
passed the fifteenth day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
and the seventh section of the act, entitled “an act to create addi- 
tional revenue to be applied towards the payment of interest, and the 
extinguishment of the debts of the commonwealth, passed the ele- 
venth d: iy of June, eighteen hundred and forty,” shall be so construed 
as to include and ap ply to city as well as county treasurers, made 
the receivers of money for the use of the commonwealth. 

Section 12. That all laws heretofore passed inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved, April 5th, 1842. 


ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


1. Supervisors of highways authorized to subscribe to stock of Turnpike Companies, 
when agreed upon by tax-payers of the township. 

2. Manner in which the ee iyers shall decide upon taking such stock and its amount. 
How tax shall be levied, . &e. 


From an act to authorize the construction of a toll-bridge over the river Schuylkill, at or 
near Windsor Haven, in Berks county, and for other purposes. 

Section 7. That the several supervisors of the public highways of 
their respective townships in this commonwealih, are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to subscribe for so much capital stock in such 
turnpike companies, who have constructed, or may hereafter locate 
and construct, any such nike road through such township as may 
be agreed upon by the the tax-payers of said respective townships. 

Section 8. ‘That where any such turnpike as aforesaid may now 
pass, or hereafter be constructed, or that when any turnpike com- 
pany may contemplate to make a turnpike road through any of such 
townships, it shall be the duty of the respective supervisors of such 
townships, as often as may be required by request made in writing 
by at least twelve tax-payers of said township, to cause public notice 
to be given on a day therein mentioned, by at least six printed or 
written advertisements, aflixed at as many of the most noted places 
in said township, at least one week before said day, that an election 
will be held on said day, at the usual place where the township elec- 
tions are held, to elect township officers; said election to be opened 
between the hours of one and two o’clock of that day by said supers 
visors, to be assisted by two qualified citizens, chosen by such citi- 
zens qualified to vote as shall then be present, who shall be judges 
of said election; and such citizens of said township qualified to vote 
at a general election shall,.between the hours of one and six o’clock 
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of that day, decide by ballot for or against accepting the provisions 
of this act, and at the same time decide by ballot the amount of 
stock to be subscribed for on behali of said township; the acceptance 
and the non-acceptance of this act, and the amount of stock to be 
subscribed for, shall be governed by the majority of votes at any 
such election, and the said judges and supervisors shall make dupli- 
cate returns under their hands of all such elections, one to be re- 
tained by the supervisors, and the other delivered to the president of 
such turnpike company, who may have constructed, or about to 
construct such turnpike through said township, and if there should 
be a majority of votes at any such election in favor of accepting the 
provisions of this act, it shall be the duty of the supervisors of such 
townships on behalf of the citizens thereof, to subscribe for so much 
capital stock in such turnpike company as may have been agreed 
upon at such election, and shall assess such an amount of tax on the 
citizens of such township as may be requisite for the disbursement 
of the same, to be assessed and collected in such manner as is pro- 
vided for taxes to be levied and collected to keep the public highways 
in repair; and it shall be the duty of the several supervisors of such 
townships to receive all dividends and emoluments arising on such 
stock, and apply the same towards keeping the public highways in 
such township in repair, and such supervisors shall receive such 
compensation for their services, that they may be entitled to receive 
for like services in said township. 
Approved 1842. 


EVIDENCE—SHOP BOOKS .—2. 
2, When the Entries should be made. 


The entries must be made at or near the time of the transaction 
it is meant to record, though no precise time is fixed by the Law;— 
Curren v. Crawford, 4 S. & R. 6.—Where it appeared that some of 
the entries were not made for several months after the transaction 
happened, and without distinguishing the regular from the irregular 
entries, or any reason being assigned for the irregularity; the book 
was ruled inadmissable:—Vance v. Fariess, 1 Yeates 321. 

The book of a Tailor to whom Cloth is delivered to make a gar- 
ment, and who swears that the several entries were made at r the 
time each bears date, but states that after he had cut out the work 
and delivered it to the } journeyman, he made the charge, and that 
this was the manner in which he ke pt his books, is admissable i in 
evidence;—Kaughley v. Brewer, 16 8. & R. 133. 

In the case of Rhodes v. Gaul, 4 Rawle 404, it was decided, that 
a book containing entries made when the goods were ordered but 
before they were delivered, was not admissable—And that the deli- 
very of the goods could not be proved by certain arbitrary marks 
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or signs atfixed to the entry of each article; not for the purpose of 
charging the Defendant but to inform the porter, so as to prevent a 
second delivery, particularly when it appears that the signs or marks 
were not all made by the same person,—szeus Thompson v. Bullock, 
2 Miles 269. 

Entries transcribed from a slate, or from loose slips of paper, and 
not transferred for some days afierwards, are not admissable: Kess- 
ler v. M‘Conachy, 1 Rawle 455; Ogden v. Miller’s Exrs. 1 Browne 
147; Vicary v. Moore, 2 Watts 451.—Nor will any custom make 
them evidence; F orsyth v. Norcross, 5 Watts 432. But in an ac- 
tion for work and labour by a Blacksmith, where the entries had 
been made on a slate by a journeyman, and some days afterwards 
transferred to the book by the plaintiff, it was held that the book 
supported by the testimony of the journeyman, that the work was 
done and the price about the same as charged, was admissable— 
M‘Coy v. Lightner, 2 Watts. 

And where entries were made on a Card with pen and ink and 
transcribed the same evening or next day into the book, is to be 
considered a book of original entries—Patton v. Ryan, 4 Rawle 408. 
Sut entries transferre from a memorandum book after the day suc- 
ceeding the transaction, are not evidence—Cook v. Ashmead, 
Miles 268. 

Entries must be made in the general course of business in which 
the party is engaged, and must not be delayed over one day unless 
under peculiar circumstances—Walter v. Bollman, 8 Watts, 544. 

When goods are selected and set aside to be sent to the purchaser, 
then is - time to make the entry of a charge against the purchaser— 
Parker v. Donaldson, 2 Watts & Sergeant 9. 

A Book j in which the Defendant was charged with an account of 
goods sold, which account was in part copied from a memorandum 
in the hand-writing of the Defendant, being an Inventory of the 
articles therein mentioned, with the value atlixed to each, was held 
not to be admissible as a Book of Original Entries—Fairchild v. 
Dennison, 4 Watts, 258. 

An account against the plaintiff? by a third person, merely proved 
bya Deposition to have been faithfully made out from the original 
Entries in the Books of the Deponent, is not competent evidence for 
the plaintiff Nor would the books themselves he admissible with no 
better staal of authentication—Bidden v. Petriken, 5 Watts, 286. 


3. Books of Decedents. 


In an Action upon a Book account of a Decedent, it is only neces- 
sary to prove that they are the books of Original Entry, to admit 
them to go to the jury as evidence; and if evidence be afterwards 
given as to the time when the entries were made, this must be referred 
with the books to the jury—Van Swearigen v. Harris, 1 Watts & 
S. 356. See also 3 x. H. R. 2832—9 Conn. R. 93—4 Mass. Rep. 
455—12 Pick. 169. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


Circuit Court of the United States, Massachusetts, June, 1842, at 
Boston. In Bankruptcy. 


In THE MATTER oF Bensamin RANDALL AND ANOTHER. 


Where a party files avoluntary petition to be declared a Bankrupt, and afterwards and 
before decree, enters into a compromise and settlement with all his creditors, the Court 
will, on application of petitioner and payment of costs, allow the petition to be with- 
drawn. 

Whether the petition could be dismissed after a decree. Quere? 


This was a petition in bankruptcy, by Benjamin Randall and Timo- 
thy Reed, of Boston, traders and copartners. ‘The petition stated in 
substance, that on the second day of March, 1842, one of the peti- 
tioners, Randall, presented to the judges of the District Court, a peti- 
tion that the said Randall, and the aforesaid copartnership, might be 
declared bankrupt, and be en‘itled to the benefit of the bankrupt act; 
that Timothy Reed, the other petitioner, then being dangerously sick, 
was entirely ignorant of said proceedings, and did not join; that since 
the filing of the said petition, the petitioners had entered into a com- 
position, compromise and settlement with all their joint and separate 
creditors, and were desirous of proceeding no further under their 
aforesaid petition ; to which course the creditors consented. Where- 
fore the petitioners prayed, that all proceedings under their aforesaid 
petition might be stayed, and that the same might be dismissed. 

Upon the hearing and proofs offered in the District Court, it was 
ordered, *“ that the question whether upon the facts set forth in the 
said petition, the petitioners can and ought to be permitted to discon- 
tinue proceedings under their original petition and to withdraw the 
same, or what relief shall be granted, be adjourned into the Circuit 
Court of the United States for this district, to be heard and determined 
by the Court.” 

The cause now came on for argument in the Circuit Court, and 
was submitted to the Court by Rand and Fiske for the petitioners ; 
there being nu opposition on the part of the creditors. 

Story J. | have no doubt whatsoever in this case, that the prayer 
of the petitioners may and ought to be granted; and that all further 
proceedings should be stayed, and the petition dismissed, upon the 
payment of all the costs, hitherto incurred touching the same, and 
now remaining unpaid. ‘The application is made before any decree 
has been passed in bankruptcy, declaring the petitioners, or either of 
them, to be bankrupts, and giving them the benefit of the act of con- 
gress. If the application had been made after such a decree, it 
might have involved other considerations; for the effect of such a 
decree would be to devest out of the bankrupt all his property and 
rights of property from that time, and to vest the same in the assig- 
nee in bankruptcy, immediately upon his appointment. I do not 
mean to say, that it might not even then be competent for the Court, 
upon proper proceedings, upon the application of all parties—the 
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bankrupt, the assignee, and all the creditors—to direct a stay of all 
further proceedings. That is a point, which need not be considered 
upon the present occasion; for here the petition has been filed by 
the voluntary act of the petitioner, (Randall), and there has been no 
proceeding in invitum by any of the creditors; and no rights have 
as yet positively attached in their favour, which the Court is bound 
to enforce in bankruptcy. It does not occur to my mind, therefore, 
that there is any sound legal objection to stay all further proceedings 
upon this petition, and to dismiss the same. It is in the nature of a 
supercedeas; and the grant of that is ordinarily a matter of sound 
discretion in the Court sitting in bankruptey. It is by no means an 
uncommon function for the lord chancellor, sitting in bankruptey, to 
award a writ of supercedeas to supersede the proceedings on the 
commission, however rightfully it may have been issued, upon the 
application of the bankrupt, after he has been decreed a bankrupt, 
with the consent, not of all his creditors, but merely of all his credi- 
tors who have proved their debts. It is not, indeed, a matter of 
strict right; and the lord chancellor may, and often does, refuse to 
supersede it in such a case, where opposition is made thereto by other 
creditors, or it might produce injustice. Ex parte King, (2 Ves. jr. 
R, 40); Ex parte Stokes, (7 Ves. R. 408); Ex parte Duckworth, 
(16 Ves. R. 486); Ex parte Jackson, (8 Ves. R. 532); Ex parte 
Milnor, (19 Ves. R. 204); Ex parte Law, (4 Madd. R. 273): sufli- 
ciently show the general practice and the limitations and qualifica- 
tions thereof.* A decree in bankruptcy being in legal contemplation 
an execution for the benefit of all the creditors, the Court will take 
care, that it shall not be superseded without good cause, and, where 
it is valid, not generally without the consent of all the creditors.t 

In the present case, | understand, that all the creditors, who are 
known to be such, concur in this application. They have made a 
compromise and composition of their debts; and there is, therefore, 
no longer any ground to retain the petition; for the Court cannot 
presume, that any other creditor exist, or that any possible injury 
can occur from a dismissal of the petition. The proper course is to 
stay all further proceedings, and to dismiss the petition, as I have 
already intimated, upon the payment of costs. 

I shall direct a certificate to be sent to the District court accordingly. 


Where a petitiorer for the Bankrupt Law owes a debt in a fidu- 
ciary capacity, held, that the Court will decree petitioner a bank- 
rupt as to all other debts. 

(Quzre ? Whether there should be an exception of this debt in the 
decree for the discharge. 

Case of Levi H. Young, U. 8S. District Conn., Judson J. 

* See also 1 Deacon, Law and Pract. in Bank., ch. xx. § 1, § 2, $3, § 4, p. 808 to 833. 


Archbold’s Law and Pract. in Bank., by Flather, p. 336, edit. 1842, 
+ Ex parte Stokes, (7 Ves. 408). 
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Where one member of a partnership is decreed a bankrupt, held, 
that the dgcree operates as a dissolution of the partnership, and the 
assignee becomes tenant in common with the solvent partner. 

It is nut necessary for a member of a solvent partnership, peti- 
tioning for a decree of bankruptcy, to enumerate on his schedule the 
particulars of the partnership property, but he must set forth his pro- 
portion of his interest in said partnership eflects. 

Case of Nicholas G. Norcross, U. 8S. District Court, Maine, 
Ware J. 

District Court or THe Unirep States Western District or Penn- 
SYLVANIA.—Jn Bankruptcy.—Before the Hon. Thomas Irwin. 
In the case of John H. Mellor, & Co. 
July 22d. 1842, 


» property mentioned in the sch dule of a pet: . mer belongs to his creditors from the 
pot of fillug his peution, and an injunction will be granted to stay proc -eediugs, on an 
execution issued after the filing of such pe ety , aloes it should be shown that the 
application was not bona fide. 


The question decided by the Court arose in the case of John H. 
Mellor & Co., who presented their petition for the benefit of the 
Bankrupt Law on the 6th ult., at which time the Court ordered cause 
tu be shown on the 5th of September, why they should not be de- 
clared bankrupts. It seems, that on the day after this order was 
made, an execution was placed in the hands of the Sheriff of Alle- 
gheny county, in favor of Adams H. Gale & Co., by virtue of which 
the said Sheriff had levied upon various articles of household furni- 
ture, which were returned by the said petitioners in their schedules 
for the benefit of all their creditors,—in consequence of which they 
petitioned the Court for protection. 

Upon this petition the Court directed notice to be given to the exe- 
cution creditors to show cause why an injunction should not issue, 
to restrain the sale under said execution until further order. 

On the 22d of July, Magraw and Hamilton appeared for said 
creditors, and Mr. Austin for the petitioners. 

After argument the Court dec ided, “that from the time of filing a 
petition in b: inkruptey, the payee is by law deemed a bankrupt, 
and the property mentioned in his schedule, if not secured by pre- 
vious lien, belonged to his oudieens generally, and could not be 
legally seized upon execution by any one of them. That if it re- 
mained in possession of the petitioner it was in trust for his creditors, 
and that after the decree in bankruptcy, their rights related back to 
the time of filing the petition, and that it would be the duty of the 
assignee in bankruptcy to demand such property, or to sue for it or 
its value, as circumstances might require. Unless, therefore, it was 
proved that the application for the benefit of the bankrupt act 
not BONA FIDE made, an injunction would be directed to issue to pre- 
vent the sale of property mentioned in the execution until further 
order, with permission to the respondents to move to have it dissolved, 
in case the petition is not prosecuted, or in case a decree in bank- 
ruptcy should not be granted.” 

18 
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SELECTIONS FROM LATE AMERICAN REPORTS. 
ACCORD AND SATISFACTION. 


If a debtor, through a wilful misrepresentation or suppression of 
material facts in respect to the state of his affairs, induces his credi- 
tor to accept the note of a third person for part of the demand, in 
full payment and discharge of the whole, the accord and satisfaction 
are void; and even the creditor's release, obtained under such cir- 
cumstances, may be set aside in equity—Stafford v. Bacon, 1 Hill, 532. 


ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 


A submission to arbitrators on the subject matter of a pending 
suit, and an award thereon, puts an end to the suit; and the plain- 
uff’s remedy afterward is on the award—West v. Stanley, 1 Hill, 69. 


BILLS AND NOTES. 


Whether an accommodation note, payable to the president, &c., 
of a bank, and discounted by them, can be protested for non-pay- 
ment, so as to authorize a charge against the maker and his sureties 
for notarial fees. At any rate, a protest is unnecessary.—NSale and 
another v. The Branch Bank at Decatur, 1 Alabama, 425. 

. But as promissory notes were not required, when dishonored, 
to be protested at common law, it cannot be presumed, in the ab- 
sence of proof of a change of the common law, in the state of 
Georgia, that promissory notes are protestable in that state; and 
therefore, the protest of a notary public is not evidence-—Dunn v. 
Adams, Parmeter & Co., 1 Alabama, 527. 

3. Where a notary at New York, ignorant of the residence of an 
indorser, sent a notice of protest fur him, to K. & D. at Albany, by 
whom it was received in due course of mail, and then deposited in 
the post office, directed to the indorser at his place of residenc e; 
held, sufficient to charge the indorser, there being no pretence that 
it was too late.—Safford v. Wycoff, president, &c., 1 Hill, 11. 

4. Where A made and lent to B a note, expressly to enable the 
latter to borrow money from a particular person, and, instead of 
using it for that purpose, B delivered it to C as collateral security 
for a previous debt, C taking it with knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it was made; he/d, that the note was not i» available 
security in C’s hands.—Beers v. Culver, 1 Hill, 589. 

And C having transferred the note to D, (who also knew the cir- 
cumstances under which it was given,) upon a promise by the latter 
to pay the debt of C against B; held, that the promise was without 
consideration, and therefore void.—Ib. 


INSURANCE. 


Where the insured, on applying for insurance upon a building 
against fire, promised the insurers verbally, that if they would grant 
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his application he would discontinue the use of a fire-place in the 
basement, and use a stove instead thereof; but, after obtaining the 
policy, persisted in using the fire-place as before: held, that this 
avoided the policy .—Alston v. the Mechanics’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., &c. 1 Hill, 510. 

A representation, within the meaning of that term, as applied 
to policies of insurance, may, like a warranty, be either affirmative 
in its character, or promissory.—Ib. 

3. A warranty, being matter contained in the policy, is fatal to it, 
if violated only in the letter. Otherwise, as to a representation; for 
this being matter aliunde, requires only a substantial compliance.—Ib., 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 


A notary public is authorized to take the proof and acknowledg- 
ment of deeds, in the county for which he is commissioned, although 
the land conveyed may be situated in another country —Johnson + Vv. 
Me Ge hee & Thomas, 1 Alabama, 186. 

The official acts of a notary are authenticated by his seal, 
whee further proof.—Dunn v. Adams, Parmenter & Co., 1 Ala- 


bama, 527. 
PAYMENT AND SET-OFF. 


If judgment is obtained for a debt of which a part has been paid, 
but the payment is not interposed as a defence, the part so paid 
cannot afterwards be recovered by suit, although the judgment is 
satisfied. —Broughton v. McIntosh, 1 Alabama, 103. 

2. A payment is merely the extinguishment of the debt, and is not 


in the nature of a set-off; which mi: iy be used or omitted as a de- 
fence, at the pleasure of the defendant.—Ib. 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


It is not necessary, in order to authorize the inference of general 
agency, that the person should have done an act the same in specie 
with that in question. If he have usually done things of the same 
general character and effect, with the assent of his principal, that is 
enough. —Commercial Bank of Lake Erie v. Norton & Fox, im- 
pleaded, &c., 1 Hill, 501. 

An agent cannot delegate any portion of his power réquiring 
the exercise of discretion or judgment; otherwise, however, as to 
powers or duties merely mechanical in their nature.—Ib. 

3. Hence, if empow ered to bind his prince ipal by an accommoda- 
tion acceptance, he may direct another to write it, having first de- 
termined the propriety of the act himself; and it will bind the prin- 
cipal, though naming the delegate, and not the agent, as the one 
exercising ‘the power.—Ib. 
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PROMISE. 


Where a debt has been discharged by accord and satisfaction for 
less than its amount, there remains no sucli moral obligation to pay 
the balance as will support a subsequent promise to that eflect.—Stat- 
ford v. Bacon, 1 Hill, 532. 

Otherwise, of a discharge which is not the mere act of the 
party, but by operation of law; that is an insolvent discharge.—Ib. 


SIGNATURE IN BLANK. 

Where one person intrusts another with his blank signature, to be 
filled up for a partic ular sum, and to be used in a particular manner, 
if that confidence is abused, and the paper is filled up for a larger 
amount, and used in a diflerent manner, he will be responsible to a 
bona fide holder for the amount for whic ‘h it is filled up.—Herbert v. 
Huie, 1 Alabama, 18. 

2. In such a case, the implied authority is given to the holder, to 
fill up the paper for any sum which he may have advanced upon it 
in good faith, and in ignorance of any fact which should have put 
him on inquiry.—lIb. 


Acts of Assembly. 
WITNESSES BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 


1. Power of each House to compel attendance and commit for retusal to answer, &c. 


2. Delinquent persisting in refusal, House may order his detention till next Legislature 
shall meet. 
3 False swearing before Legislature or a Committee thereof, shall be punished as perjury. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General Asse mbly met, That each 
branch of the Legislature shall have the power to issue their subpa- 
na, as heretofore practised into any part of the Commonwealth, and 
by attachment to compel the attendance of all persons summoned as 
witnesses, and in case any witness brought to the bar of either House 
shall refuse to be sworn or affirmed, or having been sworn or affirmed, 
shall refuse to render an answer to all legal questions duly propound- 
ed, the speaker of the house before which such refusal shall be made, 
shall have full power by the direction of the said House to issue to the 
Sergeant-at-arms, a warrant of commitment to the prison of Dauphin 
County, the inspectors and keepers whereof, are hereby authorized 
and required to receive and confine such delinquent so committed 
until discharged in due course, and the expense of such imprisonment 
shall be paid out of any money in the State Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Resolved, That if any such person so committed to prison shall 
persist in his refusal to swear or affirm, or being sworn or aflirmed, 
shall still on being brought before such House from the prison, refuse 
to testify, such house may make a further order for the detention of 
such delinquent in said prison until the next succeeding Legislature 
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shall have met and until the proper House succeeding the one which 
ordered the commitment originally shall make an order for his further 
detention or discharge as to them shall seem expedient. 
JAMES RUSS SNOWDEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHARLES C. SULLIVAN, 
Speaker of the Senate, pro tem. 
We do hereby certify that the resolution “ relative to witnesses 
before either branch of the Legislature,” was presented to the Go- 
vernor on the first day of April, 1842, and was not returned on the 
ninth day of June in the year aforesaid. Wherefore, it has agreea- 
bly to the provisions of the Constitution of this Commonwealth, be- 
come a law in like manner as if he had signed it. 
WM. J. B. ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
GEO. W. HAMERSLY, 


June 13th, 1842. Clerk of the Senate. 


Section 2 of an Act to establish an Institution by the name of “ The 
Institute for Coloured Youth.” 


Sec. 2. If any person shall wilfully and corruptly swear or affirm 
falsely, or cause or procure any person to swear or alfirm falsely, 
before either branch of the Legislature, or before any Committee of 
the Legislature, or of either branch thereof, such person, being 
thereof legally convicted, shall suffer such penalties and disabilities 
as are incurred on conviction of wilful and corrupt perjury, or subor- 
nation of perjury. 

Approved June 23d, 1842. 


CLERK OF COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Section 9 of an Act to authorize Thomas Gardner and others, to sell and convey certain 
Real Estate, and *‘ for other purposes.”’ 


Act of Feb. 25th 1840, so far as it relates to duties of said office, repealed. How Clerk 
of Quarter Sessions shall be elected, and his duties prescribed. 

Sec. 9. That so much of the ninth section of the act entitled “ An 
Act to establish a Court for the trial of crimes and misdemeanours 
committed in the City and County of Philadelphia,” passed February 
twenty-fifth, one thousand eight hundred and forty, as directs that 
the entire duties of the clerk of the Court, created by the said act, and 
of the Court of Oyer and ‘Terminer and Quarter Sessions of the 
County of Philadelphia, shall be performed by a clerk elected for the 
Court of General Sessions, be and the same is hereby repealed, and 
the clerk of the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Quarter Sessions 
of Philadelphia County, shall be elected in the manner prescribed by 
the act of assembly, entitled “ an Act to provide for the election of 
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Prothonotaries, Clerks, Recorders, and Registers,” passed July 2d, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, (and when so elected, 
shall exercise all the rights and privileges, and perform all the duties 
now by law appertaining to the clerk of the Quarter Sessions and 
Oyer and Terminer of the County of Philadelphia) provided, that no- 
thing herein contained, shall be so construed as to prevent the clerk 
of the General Sessions from acting in that capacity for three years 
from the time of his election. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


From an Act to appoint Commissioners to re-survey and mark that portion of the County 
line, which divides the ‘Township of Bristol, in the County ot Philadelphia, from the 
‘Township of Cheltenham, in the County of Montgomery, and ‘* for other purposes.”’ 


Sec. 16. In all cases of the division of any township by the Court, 
the justices commissions in such township before such division, shall 
continue for the proper new township in which one or more of said 
justices may reside, for the balance of the official term, and their of- 
ficial acts shall be as valid as if no such division had taken place, 
and the deficiency of justices in either portion erected into a new 
township, shall be supplied in the manner now directed by law in 
case of other vacancies. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A further supplement to an Act entitled ‘‘ an Act to provide for the education of children 
at the public expense within the City and Connty of Philadelphia,’’ passed the third day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c, That the City of Philadelphia shall 
hereatter be entitled to eighteen additional directors, making the 
whole number fifty-four; the Northern Liberties to twelve additional 
directors, making the whole number twenty-four; the District of Spring 
Garden to nine additional directors, making the whole number fifteen ; 
and the District of Moyamensing to six additional directors, making 
the whole number twelve. 

Sec. 2. That the addional directors authorized by this act, shall 
be elected before the first day of April, the present year, in the same 
manner now provided for by law, in the several districts. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter the annual elections of school directors, in 
the several sections of the incorporated districts of the first school 
district shall take place between the first and twentieth of March, in 
each year. 

Sec. 4. And the said directors elected in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, in the City of Philadelphia, and in the 
incorporated districts, shall meet together at their usual places of 
meeting, on the first Monday after their election, and divide them- 
selves by lot, into three classes; the seats of the first class, shall be 
vacated at the expiration of the first year, the seats of the second 
class, shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, and the 
seats of the third class, shall be vacated at the expiration of the third 
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year, and annually thereafter, the Select and Common Councils, 
and the commissioners of the incorporated districts, shall elect one 
third of the whole number of directors in their respective sections, to 
serve for a term of three years; and so much of any previous act as 
is hereby altered or supplied, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. That the comptrollers of public schools, of the first school 
district, be and they are hereby authorized and directed to cause 
such of the public schools in the said district, as they may deem ne- 
cessary, to be opened at night, during the months of Janu: ary, Febru- 
ary, March, October, November and December, of each and every 
year, for the instruction of male adults. 

Approved, March 12th, 1842. 


ADDITIONAL RULES OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


It is Ordered, that in all cases of exceptions to Auditors Reports 
where facts reported by such Auditors are intended to be disputed, 
it shall be the duty of the party so intending to dispute facts to take 
depositions to sustain his exceptions on three days notice to the party 
sustaining such report; in default of which all such exceptions in 
fact shall be disregarded, and the facts reported shall be received as 
absolute verity. 

No cause will be taken up on the Equity Argument List, unless 
the party setting the case down for argument shall furnish the Judges 
with a written or printed Paper Book containing a copy or abstract 
of the Bill, answer, exhibits and proofs in the cause, three days be- 
jor the day fixed for Arguments in Equity. 

June 1842 


The Court order that in all actions which may be tried upon Deed, 
Bond, Bill, or other instrument of writing, which has been declared 
upon, it shall not be necessary for the plaintiff on the trial to prove 
the execution thereof, but the same shall be taken to be admitted, 
unless the defendant, not being an executor or administrator, by affi- 
davit filed at or before the time of filing his plea, shall have denied 
that such Deed, Bond, Bill or other instrument was executed by 
him, and in all actions ny promissory notes or bill of exchange, 
which have been declared on, it shall not be necessary to prove the 
hand-writing of the drawers, acceptors, or endorsers, but the same 
shall be taken to be admitte:', unless the defendant shall at or before 
the time of filing his plea, deny the same to be the proper hand- 
writing of said parties by affidavit. 

And in all actions by or against Partners, it shall not be necessary 
on the trial to prove the partnership, but the same shall be taken to 
be admitted as alledged on the record, unless one or more of the 
defendants shall, at or before the time of filing their plea, make and 
file an aflidavit denying the existence of the partnership as alleged, 
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and stating to the best of his or their knowledge and belief, whether 
there is any partnership in relation to the subject matter of the ac- 
tion, and who are parties to it. 

These rules shall apply to all actions now pending in this Court, 
except that the defendants may make such aflidavits as are therein 
mentioned, and with the like eflect, provided the same be made 
and filed, and notice thereof in writing be given to the plaintiff or 
his attorney, at least five days before the trial of the cause. 

August 17th, 1841. 


Nositiry it is said, originated by possessing a fief during three 
generations, and such, says Toullicr, is the origin of nineteen twenti- 
eths of the nobles of modern times. Fournel Hist. des advocats vol. 
1. p. 73, 74—1. ‘Toull. 156 note (11) Leisel Cout. p. 12. 


Artorney. No man can be Attorney on both sides of the same 
cause, although by consent of the parties. 
Farresly, 47. 


The Editors of the Pennsytvania Law Journat, have the happi- 
ness to announce, that they have just completed an arrangement by 
which the Decisions in Bankruptey of his Honour Judge Randall, 
will be presented to the Profession and the Public, through the me- 
dium of this Journal. They deem it quite unnecessary to say how 
much the value of the Journal will be enhanced by this arrange- 
ment, and as tliey have been at no small expense to procure this 
advantage, they rely in turn upon the increased patronage of the 
Profession, for support and encouragement. The cases will be re- 
ported by JOHN W. WALLACE, Esq. the Reporter of the United 
States Court for this District: and those cases which have been 
already decided will be first presented, after which, the cases will 
be reported from week to week, as they are decided. 

It may be proper to state, thut the present arrangement has been 
made entirely satisfactory to Messrs. Kay & Brother, who designed 
to present these cases to the Public in another form, which publica- 
tion will of course not be made. Our next number will contain one 
or more of the cases. 





Communications for the Journal may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, at No. 12 State Mouse Row; with the Publisher, 24 Arch 
Street; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the Pennsylvania Law Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Reports of Cases tn Bankruptev. 


We announced in our last number, that an arrangement had been made with the Messrs. 
Kay, by which the decisions of his Honor Judge Ranpany. would be presented to the 
] es i through this Journal. We ceive. in this number, three cases of practice, which 
vill be followed, in our subsequent numbers, by more important decisions.—Ebs. 


PREFACE BY THE REPORTER. 


When the: Messrs. Kay announced their design, some time 
since, of presenting to the profession the decisions of his Honor 
Judge Ranpat, it was their intention to publish the reports in the 
form of a volume, and only when so many cases had been decided 
as would complete the book. The desire which has been expressed 
by several gentlemen, to be put into possession of these reports con- 
temporancously with each decision, has induced an arrangement be- 
tween the Editors and the Messrs. Kay, in virtue of which the 
reports will be published in this Journal. 

In case of the continuaace of the bankrupt law, the design of re- 
porting decisions upon it, can scarcely fail to meet approval. More 
than most laws of Congressional enactment, this statute comes home 
to mens’ business and bosoms: and wherever its practical applica- 
tion is developed by judicial settlement, it is proper that the decision 
be recorded and made known. 

For the execution of his duty the reporter is more concerned. The 
Court whose decisions he contemplates reporting, resembles, essen- 
tially, a Court of Nisi Prius :—the Judge, however, performing the 
office of both Court and Jury. In a Court of Law, where facts are 
connected with a case, only as matter of foregone settlement, a re- 
port resolves itself into little more than the statement, consideration, 
and solution of a legal proposition; and the more nearly the whole 
is made to assume such an aspect, the more satisfactory the report 
is likely to prove. But where the settlement of law is embarrassed 
by entanglement with facts, and it becomes necessary to detail the 
contraricties of conflicting evidence, a report is deprived of much 
of its symmetry, and of nearly all its legal beauty. Yet this detail 

Vou. I.—No. 10. 19 
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of evidence cannot be avoided; for even in those cases where the 
Court may reason upon such facts as are least disputed, it cannot be 
estimated how much the judicial mind may have been influenced in the 
choice of its grounds; the strength or shading of its expressions ; the 
training of its arguments, or in other qualities of the opinion, by in- 
cidents of the case not made prominent in the opinion itself. 


The effect of an outline may be altered by the character of the 
filling up; and in a law case, it may happen that unless evidence in 
addition to that most relied on inthe opinion, be presented, the language 
of the Court might pass for having decided either more, or less than 
it was intended to. 

In some of the cases already prepared for the press, the arguments 
of counsel are presented somewhat at large: it may be thought, too 
much so,—and that the plan (of Jate not unfrequently pursued,) of 
wholly discarding them, is preferable. ‘The reporter has ventured, 
however, to believe that nothing has been gained, in this respect, by 
a departure from the style of the English reporters. The arguments 
of counsel, he has thought, tend to explicate a case, and to show 
whether the Court, in its judgment, have been well assisted by the 
learning and the talents which, through the conflict of professional 
ability, our judicial system designs to give the Bench. They enable 
the reader to perceive what points of the case the court considered 
as most tenable, and those which, by waiving, it regarded as not so 
clear. They impart truth, and proportion, and life to the report. 
More than all this. Do they not tend to give stability to judicial 
decision? A readiness to disturb the repose of established tenets is 
natural to the ever-active, searching spirit of this day; nor is it, at 
any time, easy to feel, that the learning and talents of the absent or 
the dead are as sterling as those to which existing influence lends 
impression. 

But if counsel, when about to bring up decisions in review as erro- 
neous, could perceive that however cogent and numerous are the 
arguments against the judgment they disturb,—that in all of them, 
and perhaps in much stronger, other counsel had been before-hand, 
is it probable that subjects once fairly settled, would be so often re- 
garded as still open to decision ? 


But while making these suggestions, the reporter is deeply sensible 
of his inability to do justice, by any report, to the talents so con- 
spicuous at this bar. In the cases thus far prepared for the press, 
he believes that the points made at the arguments are correctly re- 
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ported, since in most cases the counsel have done him the favor to 
revise his report. ‘l’o His Honour, Mr. Justice Ranpaty, however, 
he is particularly indebted. With the kindness which marks all 
his official relations, His Honour has condescended to revise and to 
verify the manuscript of every case. 

Prefixed to each case will be found its number on the Docket. In 
case, therefore, of its becoming desirable to search the record, the 
reference to it can be made without difficulty. 

JOHN WM. WALLACE. 


Sept. 1, 1842. 





MEMORANDUM. 


His Honour, Arcuipatp Ranpatt, late one of the Associate Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas for the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, took his seat, for the first time, upon the bench of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
on the 11th day of April, 1842. His Honour’s commission bore date 
March 8th, 1842 2, and the oath of office was administered to him, at 
his house, by Mr. Justice Batpwin, March 22d, 1842. The com- 
mission having been read in open Court, April 11th, 1842, his Honour 
proceeded to business. 


No. 45, 
Ex parte Benner. 
The property of a petitioner in Bankruptcy is not divested out of him, until the 


decree has been made: hence, such property 1s subject to execution by any 
one of his creditors, until the time otf the decree 


On the 29th March, 1842, Benner filed his petition forStatement. 
the benefit of the bankrupt act, but before time enough had 
passed to obtain a decree of bankruptcy, one of his creditors 
issued a Fi. Fa. and levied on certain personal chattels re- 
turned and specified in Bennet’s petition: and the property 
was just about to be sold by the sheriff. A rule having been 
granted to stay proceedings under the levy, Mr. Caeser, in yy, Ches- 
support of the rule, argued as follows. The policy of the ter, insup- 
bankrupt act is equality among all creditors. Bennet has Port of the 
filed his petition, swearing to facts which show that he is* 
entitled to be decreed a bankrupt ; a decree will pass as. 
matter of course. ‘To allow a fi. fa. to be executed after a 
petition filed, would defeat the objects of the act, and en- 
courage frauds. A man need only confess a judgment to a 
favourite creditor, and that creditor obtains his whole debt, 
while other creditors are defeated; or, if this would be con- 
sidered a fraud on the act, he can facilitate, by mere inac- 
tion, the obtaining of a judgment, if the creditor be a favour- 
ite one, or retard “judgment, if the creditor be not a favourite 
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one; and all this in a manner which shall render it ent 
— ble to say whether his action has been done in good faith, o 
not. It is much better to say, that when a petition has “aes 
filed, setting forth such facts as will entitle a party to a de- 
cree, this property shall be protected. ‘The law is thus set- 
tled in the Western District of Peaneyivenin: Such a peti- 
tion may properly have this efleet, tor while it pen on 
various circumstances whether a party shall be discharged 
and ceruificated, a decree of bankruptcy comes almost in 
necessary sequence to the petition; and when the decree is 
obtained, justice is done to all the creditors alike. At all 
events, let the levy be continued till the time when the de- 
cree will, in ordinary course, be made; and if the petition 
be withdrawn, or the decree be refused, then let the sale be 
made. (Curia adv. vult.) 

On a subsequent day His ilonour gave his opinion. 

The bankrupt law enacts, that the property of every bank- 
rupt who may, by a a ree of the Court, be declared a 
bankrupt, shall, “ from the time of such decree, be deemed to 
be divesied out of such bankrupt,” and shall be vested by 
the decree in the assignee named by the Court, (\ Iii. ) We 
can carry the policy of the act no further than the act itself 
has been pleased to define. By the terms of the act, the 
petitioner’s property ceases to be his, only from the Lime of 
the decree. Betore the decree passes, it must therefore be 
subject to execution. A decree does not necessarily follow 
the petition. ‘The petition may be withdrawn: the debts 
may be all paid: the petitioner may die, or other circum- 
stances may perhaps intervene before a decree is obtained, 
and to prevent it. There will probably be found inconve- 
niences, whichever way the law be settled; but it is obvious 
that if filing a petition in this Court, will prevent executions, 
a fraudulent debtor has a most simple resort to keep his cre- 
ditors at bay, until he can so arrange his concerns as efiectu- 
ally to defy them. The rule was discharged. 


No. 205. 
. 
fx parte Mirr.in. 

The protection from arrest given to suitors, extends to petitioners for the bank- 
rupt act. ‘The privilege is regarded liberally; but the iacts necessary to 
make out a ease for protection, must be proved otherwise than by the oath 
of the party who claims it. 


Mirrtin, a petitioner for the benefit, &c., had made an 
appointment to be at a Commissioner's otlice, on a certain 
Monday at eleven o’clock, a. M., on business connected with 
the petition. The oppoiutme nt was proved by the commis- 
sioner. Not long after making this appointment with the 
commissioner, he promised one Freeman to call at his (Free- 
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man’s) store, on this same Monday, some time before eleven. Ex parte 


‘fhe commissioner’s otlice was one square south of the Court 
House (S. E. corner 6th and Chestnut Streets,) and Free- 
inan’s store two squares north of the Court House. He did 
not call at Freeman’s as he had promised to do, and on 
this same Monday, a few minutes before eleven, \ hen close 
to the Court House, and walking in a course which might 
have been to either Freeman’s or the commissioner’s, he 
was taken on a ca. sa. at Freeman’s suit. Ie now applied 
to be discharged from arrest. Milllin himself swore, that he 
left his residence, (some seven or eight squares from the 
commissioner’s oilice,) at about half past ten o’clock, a. M., 
and wishing to see his counsel, Mr. Ingraham, about his 
visit to the commissioner, he stopped at Mr. Ingraham’s 
oilice, (which was in course to the commiissioner’s,) but 
learning there that Mr. Ingraham had gone to Court, he 
went first to the Court House, and thence to the Athenaeum, 
(about a square east of the Court Hiouse,) to find Mr. 1, 
who had been there, and that returning from the Atheneum, 
and on his way to the commissioner’s, he was taken by the 
sherill. The whole deviation was about tivo squares, or about 
300 yards. 

It was alleged against the application, 1. That the devia- 
tion was extravagant; 2. That the process was final. 

His Honour, (declining to hear the argument on 
the other side,) said, that it was a simple question of 
tention.—Was Miillin intending to go to the commissioner nn 
The appointment had been duly proved. It was near to 
eleven o’clock, and Mitilin was just one square north of the 
commissioner’s office, and in the course to it. ‘The appoint- 
ment with Freeman was not material. Mifflin might have 
designed to go there before going to the commissioner’s, or 
afterwards; nor was it important that he had deviated a 
square or two in going to the commissioner’s. ‘This _privi- 
lege of suitors was regarded liberally. In point of time a 
party had been allowed a delay of three or four days, when 
the business which protected hin called him away from his 
residence. No rule required a party to move to the spot in 
a straight line, and in the same line home a ran. It was im- 
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portant, however, that the appointme . with the commis-. 


sioner had been shown otherwise than by Mifllin’s oath, as 
the oath of a party, alone, would be insult licient. There was 
nothing in the objection that the process was final, as Free- 
man might issue an alias ca. su. The petitioner was, ac- 
cordingly, without hesita’ on, 


Discharged from arrest. 


Ho- 
May 
1842 
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Statement. 


Mr. Hub- 
bell against 
the motion. 


Mr. Ger- 
hard, for 
the motion. 





W ALLACE’S CASES IN BANKRUPTCY. 


No. 486. 
In the matter of Danrortu.—.1n adverse Petition. 


In the examination of a witness before the commissioner, the witness cannot 
refuse to answer a question which may subject him to no other injury than 
one of a civil nature . 


On the 26th of May, 1842, Danrorrn’s creditors petitioned 
for a decree of bankruptcy against him; and one of the acts 
of bankruptey specified in the petition was, that Danforth 
carrying on an individual business, and also a partnership 
with Hitpesurn, and his individual business being indebted 
to his partnership business, he had, on or about the 15th of 
February last, assigned various items of his individual pro- 
perty to his co-partner Hildeburn, for the security of the said 
co-partner, and of the partnership creditors. It was referred 
to a commissioner to take proofs, &c., and among other 
witnesses called by the petitioner, was Hildeburn, the co- 
partner. Mr. Hildeburn submitted to the examination until 
he was asked, what was the state of his knowledge in regard to 
Danforth’s affairs at the time he accepted the assignment. This 
he declined answering, and the refusal having been reported 
by the commissioner to the Court, the subject was discussed 
before His Honour, on a motion for an attachment. 

Mr. Ferpinanp W. Hveesect, (with whom was Mr. H. 
Binney, Jr.,) on behalf of the witness, stated that the in- 
quiry might prejudice the witness’s rights in an action 
which, thereafter, might be brought by the bankrupts 
assignee against the witness to recover the assigned pro- 
perty. ‘The two months mentioned in the proviso of the 2d 
section of the bankrupt act, having elapsed before the peti- 
tion was filed, the witness’s title to the property was inde- 
feasible, unless he had notice of the act of bankruptcy, or of 
the intention of the bankrupt to take the benefit of the act. 
The question put to the witness bore directly upon these ex- 
ceptions of the proviso. He did not resist on the broad 
ground that a witness was not bound to answer questions 
which would subject him to civil injury. He considered that 
question, though at one time much debated, to be settled 
against the privilege of the witness; but he resisted on the 
ground of the irrelevancy of the question to the issue. The 
act of bankruptcy was complete, without any reference to 
the knowledge of the witness as to Danforth’s affairs. Be- 
ing irrelevant to the issue presented in the case, and being 
capable of prejudicing the witness’s civil rights, the question 
ought not to be put to him. 

It was said by Mr. Geruarp, in support of his rule, that 
any evidence tending to prove any of the alleged acts of 
bankruptcy, was relevant. The assignment charged to be 
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an act of bankruptcy was not so, as of course, inasmuch eaketane- 
an assignment of part of a trader’s effects to a partic ular Daxronrn 
creditor did not necess: ivily infer fraud. (Eden, 31-32.) It——— 
became an act of bankruptcy only when made in contem- Mr. Gere 
plation of bankruptcy, voluntarily, and with an intent to give the motion 
a preference to the grantee over general creditors. (Harts- 

horn v. Slodden, 2 B. & P. 582. Crosby v. Crouch, 11 

East, 256.) The defence in this case would be, that the 
assignment was not voluntary, but was yielded to importu- 

nity and threats. But this importunity must have been bona 

fide. If the threats had been made merely for the purpose 

of satisfying the decisions on the bankrupt law, they could 

not save the assignment from being an act of bankruptcy. 
Hildeburn’s knowing that Danforth’s affairs were desperate 

may tend, at least, to throw light on this part of the case. 
Danforth’s own knowledge as to his condition may, more- 

over, in some sort be inferred from that of Hildeburn. But 

the Court would observe, that the question of privilege, 
(though, after all, it had been made the basis of the argu- 

ment on the other side,) had been expressly waived by Mr. 
Hubbell. ‘The objection had been, irrelevancy to the issue. 

But that was not a ground on which a witness could object; 

and in the present case the counsel appeared for the witness 

alone. ‘The respondents had made no objection to the ques- 

tion. 

His Honour, after hearing the argument, said, that the His Ho- 
subject had, already, been in his mind, and that he was much "ur. 
inclined to think that the witness was bound to answer. But 
he would think of it. 

A day or two after, he said, that the witness was bound to 
answer the question, unless, by the answer, he would accuse 
himself of something penal, criminal, or infamous. 


(To be nsimaniti he ew Ws 


ASE OF CHARLES SMITH, Jr., 
Ps fore Judge Conkling, N. D., New York. 


The mere filing of a ‘creditor's bill against the bankrupt, without the service of an injunc- 
tion, gives no such lien to the complainant as would prevail over the rights of the 
assignee in bankruptcy. 


The case was argued by Mr. Duer for the complainants in the 
creditor’s bill, and Mr. Myers for the assignee, on a former day. 
The matter having been in the meantime held under advisement, 
the court now decided that the assets passed to the assignee, and 
ordered the same to be delivered to him. Judge Conkling said he 
considered the point entirely clear, both upon principle and autho- 
rity. There was nothing in the cases cited by the counsel for the 
creditor, which, properly understood, militated at all against the 
conclusion he had formed. 
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In the case of Co.ning & Norton v. White, (2 Page, 567,) 
which the counsel chieily relied, the defendant, in his answer, ad- 
mitted the judgment and execution of the complainants, and that he 
possessed cquitable assets; but alleged that he had other judgment 
creditors, whose claims were unsatisfied. The only point involved 
in the case, and the only one decided therefore, was, that the com- 
plainants were entitled, as the reward of superior vigilance, to 4 
preference over the other creditors. The language of the chan- 
cellor is to be interpreted with reference to the facts of the case 
before him, and to the point in judgment. What he says of the 
effeci of filing a bill, in giving a preference to the complainant over 
other creditors, is to be considered as descriptive of the nature and 
form of the proceeding. and has no reference to the particular ques- 
tion involved in this case. And his remark concerning the effect of 
such a suit upon the tile acquired by the assignee of an insolvent 
debtor, is very far from importing that the filing of the bill alone 
creates a lien on the debtor’s property. 

If obscurity rested upon the question before, (which however he 
did not admit,) it was reinoved by the recent decision of the Court 
of Chancery in the case of Hayden v. Bucklin, et al., in which it 
was held that an assignment by ‘the judgment debtor of his p roperty 
to a third person, afier the filing of a creditor’s bill, but before the 
actual service of a subpoena, was valid and ellectual in favor of the 
assignee. In that case the injunction, which, together with a sub- 
peena, had been issued at the time of the filing of the bill. but which 
was not served until the day after the assignment, was, upon this 
ground, dissolved. His honour said a decree of bankruptey cer- 
tainly could not be less efficacious than an assignment by the volun- 
tary act of the debtor himself, and he was bound to suppose that the 
Court of Chancery would so decide, and would at once, upon appli- 
cation, relieve the bankrupt from the injunction which had been 
issued and served subsequently to the decree in this case. 

It had been objected, that the court ought not thus summarily to 
decide upon the conflicting claims of the adverse parties. But it 
was the duty of the assignee in behalf of the creditors, at once to 
take into his possession the property of the bankrupt, and it is pro- 
vided by one of the rules made in pursuance of the act, that the as- 
signee on proper evidence and on motion of the Court, may have the 
requisite order and process of the court put to him in possession of 
the bankrupt’s estate, books, vouchers, accounts. ‘To the demand 
of the assignee in this case, the bankrupt replied that a creditor’s 
bill had been filed against him the day before the decree of bank- 
ruptcy was entered, and that subsequently, and after the decree, an 
injunction had been served on him—that for this reason he must de- 
cline to surrender his books of account, &c. The assignee suppos- 
ing this to be an insufficient reason for his refusal, applied to the 
court as he was bound to do, in pursuance of the above mentioned 
rule. Notice of this application was ordered to be given to the pro- 
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secuting creditor, who has appeared by counsel to resist the appli- 
cation of the assignee. 

The facts set forth in the petition of the assignee were distinctly 
admitte|. Thus the question was directly presented for decision, 
whether the bankrupt could lawfully refuse to surrender the assets 
in question, and Judge Conkling said he did not perceive any ground 
on which he could justifiably refuse to decide it. He had patiently 
listened to the able argument of the counsel for the creditor, and had 
no doubt of the soundness of the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
The proceeding, it is true, was summary; but there was no dis- 
pute concerning the facts, and the parties had been fully heard upon 
the law. The act expressly required that the proceedings under it 
should be summary, and enjoined it upon the courts to take care 
that they should be brought to a speedy conclusion. In the case of 
Hayden v. Bucklin, already mentioned, precisely the same question 
was decided in the same manner, on a motion to dissolve the injunc- 
tion—a proceeding quite as summary as this. 

His honour said he was extremely solicitous to avoid even the 
appearance of collision with the state tribunals, and if he could pro- 
perly have lett this controversy to be decided in the state court, he 
should have been glad to do so. But having been first presented for 
decision here, he conceived he had no right to refuse to pass upon 
it; and he regretted this necessity less than he should otherwise do, 
because he entertained not the slightest doubt that the decision he 
had felt himself compelled to make was precisely that which the 
state court would have made had the question first arisen there. It 
was scarcely necessary, his honour said, to add, that according to 
his views of the matter, no conflict of jurisdiction could, in fact, 
possibly grow out of this proceeding, because the injunction from 
Chancery could operate, and was intended to operate, only on the 
property of the defendant, which, in the language of the bankrupt 
act, had, ipso facto, been divested out of him, and vested in the as- 
signee, by force of the decree of bankruptcy. 


Acts of Assembly. 
BANK OF KENTUCKY, 
From an act for the settlement of certain incidental expenses on the unfinished lines of 
canal, and for other purposes. F 
Section 12. Be it enacted, &c., That the president, directors, and 
company of the Bank of Kentucky, a corporation created and estab- 
lished by an act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, be and the same are hereby authorized to proceed in 
equity, in the Court of Common Pleas, in and for the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, against the Schuylkill bank in the city of Phila- 
delphia; and any other person or persons the complainants may 
think fit, to make a party defendants either by a new and original 
20 
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bill or bills, or by amending and enlarging any bill or bills now pend- 
ing in said court for the settlement and decision of all controversies, 
complaints, claims and questions, between said banks, and especially 
all and every controversy, complaint, claim and question arising out 
of certain alleged excessive issues, of stock purporting to have been 
duly issued, and purporting to be certificates of stock, of the said 
Bank of Kentucky, or liability or liabilities therefor, and commonly 
known by the name of “ Spurious Stock,” or out of any disposition 
or transfer of the same, or any part thereof, or any liability arising 
therefrom, and all and every account or accounts between the said 
banks, of what nature or kind whatsvever, so as to make a final end 
thereof, and that in such proceeding it shall not be necessary, nor 
required, nor allowed to make or bring in any other party or parties 
but the said banks, except as aforesaid, and that the said court be 
and hereby is authorized to take cognizance and jurisdiction of any 
suit or suits, in equity so as aforesaid instituted or to be instituted, 
and to proceed therewith to hear and cetermine the matters afore- 
said between the said banks, and without other parties than as afore- 
said after the manner and course of a court of equiiyv, and to make 
such final decree thereon and to grant such relief as to justice and 
equity shall appertain, and to make all orders and references direct 
issues and decide all incidental questions which may arise, and take 
all measures for the security of money, funds, or other things of 
value which it may seem necessary to bring into court or otherwise 
place in safety, and exercise all other powers over the parties, the 
case, and the funds, money, or other things of value aforesaid, and 
employ the same means to enforce the final decree as are usual in 
Courts of Equity or are authorized by law in other cases, Provided 
always, ‘That whatever sum or sums of money shall be decreed to 
and recovered by the complainants in the premises aforesaid shall 
be paid into Court and distributed pro rata to among the holder or 
holders of the said “ Spurious Stock,” in proportion to their respec- 
tive amounts, and that the said be and hereby is authorized and 
directed to use such means as may seem to said Court necessary 
and proper for fully effectuating this provision, Provided also, That 
nothing in this act contained, or that shall be done under the autho- 
rity thereof, shall be deemed construed or taken in any way to inter- 
fere with, impair or affect the rights or claims of any person or per- 
sons, not a party to said suit or suits, nor to hinder him or them 
from prosecuting any suit or suits at law, or in equity, which such 
person or persons may or might have or shall hereafter become en- 
titled to have, and no decision of any question made in the suit or 
suits herein, and hereby authorized, shall conclude, prejudice, or 
affect any such person or persons, the intention of this act being to 
reserve to all and every such person or persons their full rights and re- 
medies, save and except that those who may receive any portion under 
the next preceding section shall be bound to give credit for the same. 

Section 13. That in the proceedings authorized by the first sec- 
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tion of this act, the Bank of Kentucky shall be taken and considered 
as representing the holders of the said “ Spurious Stock,” and su- 
ing not only for their own use, but also for the use of the said hold- 
ers, without prejudice, however, to the said holders, and reserving 
their rights aforesaid, and especially reserving any right or rights 
which such holder or holders may now have against the said Bank 
of Kentucky. 

Section 14, That any person or persons, body politic or corpo- 
rate, being the holder or holders of the said spurious stock, or any 
portion thereof, be and the same are hereby authorized to proceed by 
bill in equity in the said Court of Common Pleas, or in the Supreme 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, against the said 
Schuylkill Bank, and other person or persons, the complainant or 
complainants may think fit to make a party defendant for the settle- 
ment and determination of all controversies, complaints, claims and 
questions, between the parties arising out of or touching the said 
spurious stock held by the said complainant or complainants, or out 
of the issuance thereof, or out of any sale, transfer or disposition 
thereof, or touching or concerning the liability of said Schuylkill 
Bank, to the complainant or complainants, for or on account of said 
spurious stock held by them. And that in such proceeding, it shall 
not be necessary, nor required, nor allowed, except as aforesaid, to 
make or bring in any other party or parties. And that the said 
courts be and they are hereby authorized respectively to take cog- 
nizance and jurisdiction of any suit or suits in equity that may be 
instituted or commenced as aforesaid, and to proceed therein and to 
hear and determine the matters thereof without other parties therein 
aforesaid after the manner and course of a Court of Equity, and to 
make such final decree therein and grant such relief as to justice 
and equity shall appertain, and to make all orders and references 
direct issues if need be, and decide all incidental questions which 
may arise, and take all measures for the security of money, funds, 
er other things of value, which it may seem necessary to bring into 
Court or otherwise place in safety, and exercise all other powers 
over the parties, the case, and the funds, money, or things of value 
aforesaid, and employ the same means to enforce them, and to en- 
force the final decree, as are usual in Courts of Equity, or are au- 
thorized by law in other cases. 








APPRAISERS OF CANAL DAMAGES. 


Board of appraisers abolished, and assessments of damages by canal commissioners to 
be tinal and conclusive. Canal board fo continue three months. 


From a Supplement to the act passed the thirteenth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-one, entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the erection of an Academy for the 
use of the Sumneytown Society for the advancement of literature in Montgomery 


county, and for other purposes. 
Section 3. The board of appraisers of damages, appointed in pur- 


suance of the provisions of the acts of assembly providing for as- 
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sessing the damages done to private property, by reason of the 
Pennsylvania canal or rail road passing through the same, or taking 
materials, be and the same is hereby abolished, and the assessment 
of damages provided to be made by the canal commissioners of the 
damages aforesaid, shall be final and conclusive, and the authority 
given the board of appraisers of damages by the act of the sixteenth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, entitled «A 
supplement to the act entitled an act to incorporate the Middleport 
and Pine Creek Rail Road Company, and for other purposes,” be 
and the same is hereby conferred on the canal commissioners. 

Section 4. That the board of appraisers of canal damages shall 
continue for three months after the passage of this act, for the pur- 
pose of reporting on the cases already appealed. 


MOYAMENSING AND SOUTHWARK. 

Section 7. That so much of the act entitled a supplement to the 
act entitled an act to incorporate the township of Moyamensing in 
Philadelphia county, passed March twenty-fourth, one thousand 
eight hundred and twelve, and for other purposes, approved the 
seventeenth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and torty- 
two, as relates to the hawking and pedling of butcher’s meat and 
other marketing through the streets and alleys of said township, be 
and the same is hereby extended to the district of Southwark. 


SPRING GARDEN. 

Section 12. That the commissioners of the district of Spring 
Garden shall have full power and wuthority to pass such ordinances 
as they may think necessary, for the purpose of preventing the 
hawking of butcher’s meat through the streets and alleys of said 
district. 

Approved, July 2d, 1842. 





SELECTIONS FROM LATE AMERICAN REPORTS. 
ATTORNEY. 
An attorney at law, in virtue of his ordinary powers, cannot dele- 
gate his authority to another, so as to raise a privity between such 
third person and his principal, or to confer on him as to the principal, 


his own rights, duties and obligations.—Johnson v. Cunningham, 1 
Alabama, 249. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 


A defendant having written his name on the back of a promissory 
note, before it was delivered to the promisee, and the promisee hav- 
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ing written his name above the defendant’s for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the note, and having erased his name on receiving the note 
back trom the endorsee, it was he/d, in an action by the promisee 
against the defendant, that the promisee might introduce parol evi- 
dence of the circumstances under which he had written and erased 
his name, showing that it was not his intention to change the cha- 
racter of the defendant as an original promisor into that of a second 
indorser.—Austin v. Boyd, 24 Pickering, 64. 

2. ‘The note having been given to the plaintiff by the maker, as a 
bonus for a lease and fixtures of a store, in fact after the lease had 
been executed and the maker had entered into possession, but in 
pursuance of a previous agreement, it was held, that the defend- 
ant’s promise was not invalid as being founded on a past considera- 
tion.—lb. 

The circumstance that the indorser of a discounted nete was a 
director in the bank by which it was discounted, will not be deemed 
constructive notice to the bank that the note was made for his ac- 
commodation.—Commercial Bank v. Cunningham, Pickering, 270. 


CORPORATIONS. 

A municipal corporation is not liable for the misfeasance or non- 
feasance of one of its officers, in respect to a duty specifically im- 
posed by statute on the oflicer—Martin v. Mayor, &c., of Brook- 
line, 1 Hill, 545. 

2. Otherwise, if the duty is imposed absolutely on the corporation, 
as such.—Ib. 

DEED. 

Where 8, owning the entire interest in certain premises subject to 
C’s right of dower, gave a deed thereof, reserving the equal un- 
divided third part that is covered by the dower right of C; held that 
the grantee took the whole premises subject to the right of dower, 
and not merely two-thirds.—Swick v. Sears, 1 Hill, 17. 

2. Notice to a husband, at the time of receiving a conveyance to 
himself and wife, of a prior unregistered mortgage on the land con- 
veyed, will not operate as notice to the wife so as to give the mort- 
gage a preference in respect to her title; especially where she pays 
the w rhole consider ration for the conveyance out of her separate 
esté ry. Sponable, 1 Hill, 567. 

EVIDENCE. 





The legal effect of a transaction as manifested by several distinct 
written instruments relating thereto, all executed at the same ‘time, 
can no more be varied or contradicted by parol evidence, than if 
the whole were embraced in one instrumeut.—Hull v. Adams, 1 
Hill, 601. 

FRAUD. 


Where the plaintiff and defendant are parties to a combination to 
defraud the government of the United States, and the defendant, in 
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the execution of the fraudulent purpose, receives money from the 
United States, in the name of the plaintiff, and acting ostensibly as 
his agent, no action can be maintained by the plaintiff for the re- 
covery of the money so received.—Boyd v. Barclay, 1 Alabama, 34. 

2. Where one of two partners obtains goods by a fraudulent re- 
presentation as to the solvency and credit of the firm, and afterward 
the firm sells the goods, replevin in the cepit lies against both.—Olm- 
stead and others v. S. & W. Hotailing, 1 Hill, 317. 


JURY. 
Where jurors, during the trial of a civil cause, were allowed to 
separate, and one of them drank spirituous liquors: held, not a 
ground for setting aside the verdict, it not appearing that in so doing 
he violated any express direction of the court, and there being no 
reason to suppose that he drank to excess, or upon the invitation or 
at the expense of either of the parties—Wilson v. Abrahams, 1 
Hill, 207. 
MARRIAGE. 


On a question as to the legitimacy of A, it appeared that her 
parents had been intimate in the way of courtship for nearly a year 
before her birth—that they intended to be married—that her father 
being a sea-faring man, left on a voyage, and was accidentally de- 
tained longer than he expected—that A was born a few days before 
his return—that in a week or so after, the parents were publicly 
married by a clergyman—that they subsequently cohabited as hus- 
band and wife for many years, and until their separation by death, 
always treating A as their legitimate child; held, sufficient to war- 
rant a jury in finding that a marriage in fact existed previous to 
A’s birth, notwithstanding the ceremony which took place after- 
wards.—Starr and others v. Peck, 1 Hill, 270. 

2. In the absence of proof as to what was the law of Connecticut 
respecting marriage, the court presumed that the common law pre- 
vailed there.—Ib 

3. At common law, no formal ceremony is requisite to give 
validity to a marriage; but a contract between the parties per verba 
de presenti is enough.—Ib. 

4. So, semble, of such a contract, in cases, though executory in 
form, if followed by cohabitation; for the acts of the parties may be 
taken as giving a construction to their words, and rendering them 
presently operative.—Ib. 

5. Cohabitation between a male and female is to be presumed in- 
nocent and lawful, unless there are circumstances marking the case 
as one of prostitution.—Ib. 


PARTNER. 


In the case of a general partnership for the purpose of buying in 
large quantities to sell by retail, one partner has authority to sell the 
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whole stock in trade at once by a single contract.—Arnold v. Arnold, 
24 Pickering, 89. 

2. If in such case the price be appropriated to the payment of the 
private debt of such partner, it will not invalidate the sale as against 
a creditor of the partnership.—Ib. 

3. The insolvency of a partnership does not, per se, dissolve the 
partnership.—Ib. 

4. Nor does the absconding of a partner operate, per se, as a dis- 
solution.—Ib. 

PARTNERSHIP, 

One partner, after dissolution, cannot bind his copartners even by 
the renewal of a partnership note.—National Bank v. Norton, im- 
pleaded, &c., 1 Hill, 572. 

2. Nor will a power reserved to him in the articles of dissolution 
to settle the business of the firm, and for that purpose to use their 
name, enable him so to bind his copartners.—Ib. 

3. The acts of one partner, though after dissolution, will bind his 
copartners in respect to all persons who have previously dealt with 
them as a firm, except those to whom actual notice of the dissolution 
has been given.—Ib. 

PAYMENT. 

The promissory note of a debtor given for a precedent simple 
contract demand will not operate as payment, so as to preclude the 
creditor from suing on the original consideration, though given 
under an express agreement that it was to be received in full satis- 
faction and discharge; otherwise, if the note be that of a third per- 
son.—Cole v. C. Sackett & E. Sackett, 1 Hill, 516. 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


If a creditor recovers one judgment on several notes, and a surety 
on one of the notes pays such note in full, and afterward the creditor 
receives from the judgment debtor either the balance or even the 
whole amount of the judgment, this does not entitle the surety to re- 
cover back any portion of the money paid by him.—Dalton v. Wo- 
burn Agricultura] and Mechanic Association, 24 Pickering, 257. 





AMERICAN JURIST. 


In the very favourable notice of our Journal, contained in the 
August number of the “Law Reporter,” we are very properly 
corrected for seeming to omit the “American Jurist,” from among 
the Law Periodicals of the United States. We say seeming to omit, 
because we were at the time fully aware of the value of that publi- 
cation, a number of which is now before us.. Our idea of a Magazine 
is somewhat different from that presented by the Jurist, which seemed 
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to partake more of the character ofa Review; which opinion is in some 
measure confirmed by the very able and correct review of Green- 
leaf on Evidence, in the number now before us. We regret that our 
limits do not admit the publication of the article, and a short one 
would not enable us to do justice to the merits of a work which is 
calculated to do honour to its author and be of essential service, not 
only to the student from its clear exposition of the principles of evi- 
dence, but to the practitioner from the ample references by which 
those principles are supported. 

The following extract from the article in the Jurist, with which we 
fully coincide, dues justice to the merits of the work :-— 

“The mingled experience of the author, as an advocate at the bar 
and as a professor of law, have eminently fitted him for his task. 
He knows the wants of both students and practitioners, and his work, 
as we have already said, is adapted to the use of both. It is con- 
densed and pointed in its statements of the law, reaching often to the 
brevity and terseness of a code, at the same time that its method and 
expositions of the principles on which the law is founded may vindi- 
cate for it the character of a philosophical treatise. Further, it is 
characterized by an unusual neatness and felicity of expression, 
through which the idea of the author is presented visibly to the mind 
of the reader. 

It has been the aim of the author in every part, first to state the 
general doctrines and principles on which the rules of Evidence are 
founced ; to exhibit the principle with clearness and precision; to 
define its limits and extent, and to illustrate it by adjudged cases. 
And herein he often shows that many cases, w hich seem to be ex- 
ceptions or anomalies, and are so treated in the books, do in fact 
fall within the principle of the rule itself. In doing this he evinces a 
nice legal logic. 

Next come the exceptions to the rule itself, with the reasons for 
their allowance. A great many decisions are cited in this way as 
harmonizing with each other, which have sometimes been cited as 
contradictory. Some of the recent editors in our country of works 
on evidence, have erred in this way for want of considering the true 
principle of the case. There is nothing in legal studies calculated 
to excite a more pleasurable emotion than the discovery of the hid- 
den chain of principle by which decisions, apparently discordant, 
are brought together. It is as when an erring sheep is conducted 
again within the fold.”’ 





Communications for the Journal, may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, No. 24 Arch 
Street ; or at 100 Arch ‘treet. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the “ Pennsylvania Law Journal,” Philadelphia. 
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MEMORANDA. 


On the 10th June, 1842, an order had issued, at the in- 
stance of Harley, to take evidence in New York on the 14th. 
Potts went to New York on the 13th, staid there duiing the 
14th, called repeatedly at the commissioner’s on that ‘Gay, Peaction ce 
and returned on the 15th; but in consequence of some mis-to take tes- 
understanding on the part of Harley’s counsel in New York, timony. 
the evidence was not taken. On an application by Harley 
for a second order, and Mr. Serceant objecting to its being 
granted, the Court refused to grant it, except on rounds laid 
by affidavit; and it was gri anted then, only on condition that Granted 
the evidence should be taken without del: iy. Thus, w here guly on af 
the second order was asked for on We -dnesday, His Honour on condi- 
directed that the evidence should be taken on Friday, and "ons: 
the case ready for hearing on the Monday following. After 
the second order was made, Mr. Ser rgeant asked the Court. 
for a certificate of protection to Mr. Potts, one of the re- Certificate 
spondents, who, he said, would have to visit New York, % Protec- 
where he was in danger of being arrested. The Court ac- 
cordingly directed the clerk to add to the order for taking 
the testimony, these words, “and it is further ordered that the ., , 
respondent, Percival M. Potts, attend in person, at the time certificate. 
and place of taking the said testimony.” A certified copy 
of the minute was given to Mr. Potts. 


Vou. I.—No. 11. 21 
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POTTS & GARWOOD.—continvEp. 


A petition by creditors, to declare their debtor bankrupt, need not specify, with 
minute circumstantiality, the particulars of the alleged act of bankruptey. 
Where certain creditors agree to give their debtor me, or, as it is called, an 
extension of credit, on condition, however, that his o:her creditors join in the 
agreement; in such case, an attachment of the debtor's property by a cre«i- 
or who has not assented to the arrangement, is an act trom which it may 
be inferred that he will refuse his assent: a creditor who had signed the 
agreement ts, accordingly, from the date of the attachment, released from 
the obliganon of the agreement, so tar, at all events, as that, other things al- 

lowing, he may petition to have his debtor decreed bankrupt. 

Where a committee of creditors, appointed by the body of creditors, recom- 
mend to those creditors to grant an extension of credit to their debtor, 
and such debtor, while endeavouring to obtain the assent of all his creditors, 
(more than six sevenths having asseited,) endorses a bill of lading of a cer- 
tain cargo—a portion of his effects—to a third person, (himself an endorser 
on the debtor’s paper,) upon a parol! statement that the tra: ster is to be for 
the benefit of all the creditors, such transier is not a fraudulent conveyance 
and assignment, or a fraudulent concealment, within the meaning ot the 
bankrupt act; and this, though the transfer was made, in order to protect 
the property from being attached by creditors who had not signed the agree- 
ment, 

The performance of certain tormalities, requisite to complete an imperfectly 
executed transter, does not constitute an act of bankruptcy, if the transfer 
have been agreed upon when the transferor was in prosperous circumstances, 
even though the formalities be pertormed when he is embarrassed. 

Where the petition alleges that an act of bankruptey has been committed in 
a certain way, as by a fraudulent concealment, or a fraudulent conveyance and 
assignment, a decree will not be awarded on other grounds not set forth. 
The evidence will be restricted to the allegations of the petition. 


Statement. On the 14th May, 1842,G. & B. F. Harley, trading as 
Harley & Son, filed their petition, praying that Potts & 
Garwood might be decreed bankrupt, inasmuch as on the 
6th day of May inst. they had become bankrupt, * by frau- 
dulently concealing their goods, chattels, and eflects, to pre- 
vent their being levied upon, or taken into execution, or by 
other process of their creditors; and by making a fraudu- 
lent conveyance and assignment, on the said 6th day of May 
last past, of their goods and chattels, that is to say, of a cer- 
tain quantity of coffee, to Richard D. Garwood, in contem- 
plation of bankruptcy.” <A rule to answer, or to submit 
to a decree, having been served on Potts & Garwood, 

Objection Mr. Serceant, their counsel, objected to answering,and 

— pet said, that the alleged acts of bankruptcy had not been 

; so sufficiently or intelligibly set forth as to be susceptible of 
but being either understood or answered; but His Honour in- 
decreed to Clining to think that it was a case for such a rule as had been 
be suffi- taken, an answer was filed, which, while insisting upon the 
cient. insufficiency of the petition, denied its allegations.* When 
the case came on to be heard, the petitioners presented a 

case, substantially as foliows: 

een Potts & Garwood were endorsers of outstanding notes, 
amounting to $22,459 87. Two of these notes became due 





*This objection was made onthe day when, in ordinary course, a decree would pass by 
default, (this happening to be the earliest day when the objection could be made,) and an 
answer was therefore prepared and placed, d. b. e., in the clerk’s hands. The Court or- 
dered the answer to be put on record; it being understood generally, that the allegations 
of the petition were, in some manner, answered by the document. 
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{sth April, and were protested. Another was coming due Inthe mat- 
on the 22d April, a fourth on the following day; and others add wail 
throughout the months of May and August. Potts & Gar- Gatwoon. 
wood had not as yet stopped upon their direct engagements, 
though the house was in difficulties. In this state of things, 
they sent notices, on the 21st April, to all their creditors, 
requesting them to meet on the following 27th. At this 
meeting B. F. Harvey, with a very large majority of the 
creditors, attended; a statement of debts and assets was laid 
before the meeting, and its advice asked. Harvey, with two 
other of the larger creditors, (himself being a considerable 
creditor,) were appointed a committee to examine into the 
concerns of P. & G., and to report. The committee went 
to the counting-house of P. & G., where they spent the bet- 
ter part of a day, examining minutely the aflairs of the firm; 
and being attended by the book-keeper of P. & G. with the 
books, papers, and correspondence of the house. Messrs. 
Potts and Garwood, who remained in an adjoining room, 
were called in whenever occasion required, and interrogated. 
The examination, in short, appeared to have been full and 
intelligent, and the exposition candid and complete; B. F. 
Harley took an active part throughout. On the 29th Aprilstatement. 
the committee reported that an accompanying statement of 
the liabilities and assets of the house “is found to be correct 
as nearly as can be ascertained.” [A part of the assets of 
the house were cargoes of vessels, then out at South Ame- 
rica, and yet unsold. These, the committee say, they could 
not estimate precisely, but that judging from the letters re- 
ceived, they presumed the adventures might be depended 
upon as worth the amount credited to them, which was the 
anroice cost here.| By the report, the liabilities are set down 
at $50,021 04, which being added to $32,077 79, due to one 
D. Smith, Jr., (which was abundantly secured,) make the total 
liabilities $82,098 83. The assets amount to $107,429 49: 
leaving a balance or surplus of $25,330 66, after paying all 
debts. The indorsements before mentioned, (of $22,459 87,) 
are not included in the liabilities, it having been considered 
that they were well secured in other ways. The estimate 
of assets and liabilities which was reported by the commit+ 
tee, agreed with the one which had been submitted by P. &- 
G. at the meeting of the creditors on the 27th, in all re- 
epects, except that the committee reduced the assets by 
$972 28, an over-valuation which had been made by the 
book-keeper mistaking one voyage of particular vessel for 
another,—and did not include in the debts that to Smith, it 
being secured by property. The committee say, in conclu- 
sion, ‘We think the shortest time that Messrs. P. & G. 
could, with safety, engage to meet their liabilities, would be 
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”9 


Inthe mat-9, 12, and 15 months.” [But it was expected that P. & G. 
> dia and W ‘ould have some funds in hand betore that date, and those 
Garwoop. they agreed to pay, pro rata, as received. ] On the same 
~~ day, i. e. the 29th April, an instrument of release and exten- 
sion of credit was prepared in the following form: “ We, the 
creditors of Potts and Garwood, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, do hereby release them from the payment of our 
respective claims, as they shall severally become due and 
payable, and do hereby covenant and agree to ac cept, in lieu 
thereof, their promissory notes, with legal interest in our fa- 
vour, dated on the same day our present claims shall become 
due, payable at 9, 12 and 15 months; tt is, harever, under- 
stood, that if all the creditors whose names are mentioned in the 
Statement. statement of Potts and Garwood, (amounting to 350,021 04,) 
should not join in this release and extension of credit, then, 
and in that case. we who have signed it are not to be bound 

by it, and thus this document is and shall be null and void.” 





THis PAPER WAS SIGNED BY Harutrey anp Sons, the 
residue of the Committee, and by 29 other creditors; these 
being all the creditors mentioned in the statement, except 
five; of whom some were in the City of New York. 

On the 4th of May, a lot of ¢ ‘oflee, nett value $5000, con- 
signed to P. & G. and belonging to them, arrived in New 
York. On the 6th, they received the bill of lading, which 
they endorsed, on the same day, to Richard D. Garwood of 
Philadelphia, the father of Mr. Garwood, of the firm. R. 
D. G., on the same day, endorsed it to Dowley & Demarest 
of New York, correspondents of his son’s firm, and wrote 
to them to receive the cofiee and send it to him, in Philadel- 
phia. At the date of this transaction, Richard D. Garwood 
was an endorser on one note of the firm, due July 5th, for 
($5,089 27;) on another, due July 9th, for ($1323) and on 
a third, for ($700) which fell due about the time of the trans- 
fer, but whether before, or after, did not clearly appear. 
The transfer of this coffee to Richard D. Garwood, was the 
act of Bankruptcy alleged in the petition. Richard D. Gar- 
wood, a witness of the Petitioners, explained the transaction 
thus war's & G. called at his house on the oth of May. He 
then knew that they had creditors in N. Y.; having heard 
P. & G. say so. They informed him of the arrival of the 
coffee at that port, and suggested that the bill of lading 
should be indorsed to him, to ho/d the property for the general 
benefit of their creditors. Betore he would consent to this, 
he went with P. & G. to Nathan R. Potts, Esquire, (a res- 
pectable member of the Philadelphia Bar, and the father of 
Mr. Potts of the firm,) and had the matter explained to him; 
Statement. it being stated that the transfer was for the general benefit 
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of the creditors. Mr. N. R. Potts advised the proceedings, In the mat- 
which then took place. The endorsement on the bill of y bend all 
lading was simply an order to deliver the coflee to the or- Gaxwoop. 
der of Richard D. Garwood. ‘The bill of Lading was then = 
returned to Mr. Potts of the firm, along with the letter above 
spoken of; and on that same evening Potts went to New 
York, where the coffee, on the 8th May, was found to have 
been attached by one Henricxs of New York, a creditor of 
P.& G. No written declaration of trust had been made by 
Richard D. Garwood, and the whole evidence of the trust 
rested in his testimony. It appeared, however, from other 
testimony, that on the 13th May, (seven days after the in- 
dorsement of the bill of lading.) P. & G. had said to one 
Guest, that they meant to make a partial transfer of their 
property afloat, for the general benefit of their creditors, 1N 
ORDER TO PREVENT ATTACHMENTS. 

The petitioners next went into evidence to show that there 
had been an over estimate of the assets of Potts & Garwood; 
that those assets were not worth as much as they were rated 
at in the statement which had been reported by the com- 
mittee. ‘The evidence of one Steevens shewed, that to a 
certain extent, this was highly probable: but the evidence on 
this subject was conjectural merely, and related principally 
to the adventures in South America, of which the committee 
had said, that they could not form a precise estimate, (see 
ante, page 161.) No part of the evidence shewed that P. 
& G. had made any wilful or fraudulent mis-statement to the 
committee. 

The petitioners then went into evidence to shew a fraud- 
ulent assignment of the cargo of certain vessels to Daniel 
Smith, Jr., about May Ist; among others the cargo of a ves- 
sel named the Lydia .Jnn, and the vessel itself. 

So far as it appeared,—(the evidence was not very con- 
nected, nor satisfactory—) Smith, a merchandise broker, 
had an account with P, & G.; and was in the habit of ad- 
vancing money to them on pledges of property. About the 
Ist of Febr uary, he advanced $8000, taking as security, a 
transfer of a policy of insurance for 10,000 on the Lydia 
Ann and her cargo, then at sea. Other policies on the same 
property to the amount of upwards of $50,000, were soon 
after transferred to him, and some more money was ad- 
vanced by him, it being understood, that as the property on 
which the insurances were, shoul! come to hand, further 
advances should be made, «nd that the bills of lading should 
be endorsed to Smith, when received. On the 23d February 
about $18000 had been advanced; and on this day, a bill 
of sale of the Lydia Ann, yet out at sea, was made to P. & 
G, One bill of lading of the Lydia Ann’s cargo arrived on 





Statement, 
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mele mat-the 16th April and was endorsed immediately; and the 2nd 
Porrs ang @rrived with the vessel, on the 1st May, and was indorsed 
Garwoop. during that day. ‘The property embraced by the first bill, 
“~ was about 15000, and that by the last about $17000. Smith’s 
whole advances were about $35,000 of which $7,000 had 
been advanced between the 23d of February and “ the 1st 
of May, about,” but at what exact times, or in what sums, 
did not appear, further than that “the last advance of any 
amount was made in the early part of March.” The whole 
amount of property finally held by Smith was about $43,000 
gross, and the whole amount of advances, about $35,000. 
[Nothing appeared in the evidence to shew when the 
$10,000, (the difference between this $35,000, and the $25, 
000 proved to have been advanced) was advanced to P & G.] 
All the evidence above stated, except the evidence of the 
report of the committee, and the release, was produced by 
the petitioners. 
Remon- The respondents then offered a petition signed by all 
cranee bY the creditors who had signed the release, (Harley and one 
or two others excepted) praying that the Court would not 
declare P. & G. bankrupts. Objection was made to the 
reading of this paper, but His Honour permitted it to be 
read, remarking that if the petitioners made out a case fora 
decree, the wishes or remonstrance of other creditors would 
of course, be of no avail. 
Mr. Mell- 


Vaine tor 
Petitioners. 





It was said by Mr. Henry Meltvaine, for the Petitioners, 
that the object of the transfer to Richard D. Garwood, was 
to “ hinder” the non-assenting creditors, and to force them 
to terms: that it was, therefore, fraudulent by the statute 13 
Eliz. ¢ 5; and void. Nor was it material that the majority 
of the creditors had signed the agreement of extension. 
That instrument authorized no such act as this transfer; nor 
if it had, could such authority have given any power to P. 
& G. to delay or hinder the rights of those creditors who 
refused to assent. 

But the transfer was fraudulent under the Pennsylvania 
Act of Assembly, requiring deeds to be recorded. Engle- 
bert vs. Blanjot, 2 Whar. 240, had decided, that this act 
applied to partial assignments, even when the trusts had 
been defined and fixed by written declarations. It applied, 
more strongly, to a case where the trust, at best, was very 
loose; where it rested in parol} and where, especially, it of- 
fered great temptations and latitude to fraud, by being sus+ 
ceptible of constructions varying with the exigencies or the 
interests of the parties. It was therefore a “ fraudulent 
conveyance,” within §1 of the act. But II. It was also a 
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transfer of property in “ contemplation of Bankruptcy,” and Inthe mat- 
for the purpose of giving R. D. Garwood, “ a priority.” Porrs and 
Steevens’ testimony (which Mr. M‘Ilvaine here examined Garwooo. 
in detail) shewed, that the Respondents are insolvent. They y, eq. 
had, in fact, admitted no less, themselves. They alleged vaine for 
that they put their property in the hands of Richard Gar- Petuoners 
wood, for the benefit of general creditors. Did a solvent 
man do this! They had told Gest, they intended to do the 
same with all their property afloat! this admitted that if 
the New York creditors got that particular property, there 
would not be enongh for all. 
We had then, the case of a transfer to a favourite creditor; 
the parties who transfer being in a state of impending failure, 
or notorious insolvency. Such an act, at such a time, was 
clear evidence of contemplation of Bankruptcy. (Polans vs. 
Glynn, 2 Dow. & R. 310.) 
2. The transfer was to give a preference. The parol ex- 
planations of R. D. Garwood, should not be received. The 
Court should look at the acts of the parties. It appeared 
that R. D. G., a relative and a creditor, had possession and 
control of the praperty, and was to retain it. No declara- 
tion of trust was executed, nor any security taken for the 
performance of the trust which, it is said, did exist, There 
was nothing to prevent R. D. Garwood selling the property, 
and retaining the proceeds, in a manner which would have 
put the creditors at defiance. The transfer must be taken 
to have been made with the intent to do that which it offered 
so much facility to do. 
Nor was Harley prevented from petitioning, by having 
signed the Report of the committee, ur the agreement for 
extension. Both were signed, under a mis-apprehension, 
produced by the representations of Potts & Garwood, as to 
the value of the assets. Besides which, all the creditors 
would not come in, and so none were bound. Matters also 
were changed since then. Potts & Garwood by assigning 
to Richard Garwood, had changed the security of the pro- 
perty into the personal security of the trustee. The necessity 
of doing so was new. The attachments in New York were 
new. 
The obligations of the parties had become changed with 
their relations. 


[Mr. M‘Ilvaine’s argument exhausted every part of the 
case; but as the same grounds are traversed by the reply of 
Mr. Dallas, with special bearing upon the objections made 
by Mr. Sergeant, it is deemed unnecessary to give, in this 
place, any thing more than a statement of Mr. M‘Ilvaine’s 
principal positions. } 
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suite mat Mr. Serceant, for the Respondents.*— 
Porrs and It is necessary to advert to the facts of this case. Messrs. 
Gaxwoov. Potts & Garwood fell into trouble—not from any operations 
Mr. Ser. OF speculations of their own; but because they had endorsed 
geant for the notes of some most respectable houses which un- 
a expectedly stopped. What ought a fair and candid man to 
June 29th. do in such a situation? Consult his creditors, and take their 
advice, if it is honest and wise. ‘This is just what they did. 
They called their creditors together at once. They laid 
before them a statement of their affairs, and asked them what 
they wished them to do. The creditors appoint a commit- 
tee of three persons to verity that statement, to consider it, 
and report what was best to be done. Of this committee 
B. F. Harley was a member. He with the others went to 
the counting-house of Potts & Garwood, where every facili- 
ty for information was giventothem., They there examined 
the statement minutely with the aid of the books, papers and 
oral explanations of Potts & Garwood. On the 29th of 
April the committee report in favour of the accuracy of that 
statement. That statement exhibited a surplus of $25,000; 
and their report confirms that estimate. They report that 
Potts & Garwood will be able to pay all, in nine, twelve, and 
fifteen months; that it is better the affairs should be left in 
their hands; if they are in funds sooner they will pay sooner; 
and recommend that the creditors should adopt this arrange- 
ment, and give this time. A written igreement is prepared 
on the basis of this recommendation. B. F. Harley and the 
rest of the committee, and many other creditors, sign it, and 
it goes about for the signatures of the other creditors. Mean- 
while, and from the date of that agreement, Potts & Gar- 
wood do nothing, so far as has appeared here, but what is 
in accordance with that agreement, in support of it, and in 
furtherance of it. Being trustees by that agreement, for the 
general creditors, they do nothing but what it is their duty 
to do as such trustees: namely, make every honest effort they 
ean to preserve their property for the general creditors. 
That was the character of the transaction about the bill of 
lading and the coffee. On the 14th of May while this agree- 





* No apology will be required {or the detail with which Mr. Sergeant’s argument 1s here 
presented. ‘lhe Reporter has already ventured to express an opinion, in favour of stating 


the arguments at the Bar, somewhat at large; (see ante, p. 144.) But in this case, he is 
ready to admit, that there existed more than the ordinary motives for this manner of re- 
por ing. 


Mr. Serceanr, in his early public life, was perhaps, the ablest, the most enlightened, 
and the most indefatigable of the advocates of a National Bankruptcy system: and his 
speech in Congress, in 1822, is now cited as text upon_ this subject. His efforts in that 
Congress*failed; but his wisdom has been verilied. ‘* EXPERIENCE 1S A GREAT TEACHER,” 
p. 6. ‘ Time coNQUERS EVEN THE PRIDE OF OPINION,”’ p. 38. Twenty years after, when 
again in Congress, he had the rare fortune to see his earlier efforts rewarded with success: 
and it is still— (long may it be) the happiness of the Profession, as it would be conceded 
by His Honour, it is of the Court likewise, to have such a man at its Bar, to state, en- 
lighten, and enforce the principles which, elsewhere he has assisted to establish. 
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ment was yet in the course of signing, and before the signa-Inthe miat- 
tures of all the creditors could be got, Messrs. Harley, piers ond 
without notice, and without conference with other creditors, Gaxwoop. 
filed a petition, praying that Potts & Garwood may be de- ates 
clared bankrupt. The Harleys do this in violation of their 

own contract. The agreement which they signed is a bind- 

ing contract upon them, not to proceed until it can be seen 
whether all the creditors will come into the arrangement. 

This is not merely a breach of contract, but is a fraud on 

Potts & Garwood, whom they, by their own advice and con- 

duct, had drawn into the doing of that which they now seize 

upon as a cause for making them bankrupt, and an act of 
contempt and injury to the other creditors. 

But it has been said in justification of Mr. Harley, that he 
has since discovered what he did not know when he signed 
the agreement,—that the assets were not as valuable”as he 
suppose d they were then. The only thing which could jus- 
tify Mr. Harley’s conduct would be proof of fraud and mis- 
representation by Potts & Garwood as to the value of their 
assets, by which Mr. Harley was imposed upon. The evi- 
dence of probable depreciation of assets, consists of nothing 
but those common-place considerations, which must have Mr. Ser- 
been allowed for by Harley and his committee, when, after fara 
deliberate examination they pronounced Potts & Garwood dems. 
to be solvent; and which must have been considered by those J8"¢ 29". 
numerous creditors who signed the agreement, and who, be- 
ing merchants, and interested, must have had better means 
and more urgent motive than the counsel here. When we 
find that by the statement which all parties agreed to, there 
remained, after paying all the debts of Potts & Garwood, a 
margin of $25,000, we may believe that Harley and the cre- 
ditors, after making even greater deductions than have been 
suggested here, felt themselves perfectly safe. 

‘Then the question presented here is, whether one creditor, 
having proposed and entered into a contract with the debtor 
and other creditors, can without any change of circumstan- 
ces, come into this Court and break up the contract, for acts 
done under the contract; acts necessary to eflectuate the con- 
tract, and acts which he, by proposing and adopting the 
contract must be deemed not merely to have sanctioned, but- 
to have recommended and advised; and this against the 
wishes of the other creditors testified in this Court. 

Let us now look at the law that belongs to the case, and 
see how the act of Congress applies to the circumstances. 

Under the act of Congress and the rules of Court author- June 30th. 
ized by it, a petition has been filed alleging that Potts & 
Garwood have become bankrupt by the commission of one 
or more acts of bankruptcy, and thereupon praying that they 

22 
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Ports and 
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—_—— 





Mr. Ser- 
geant, for 
espon- 

dents. 
June 30th, 
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may be decreed bankrupt. An answer is filed denying these 
facts; and this constitutes the issue the Court is now to de- 
termine. ‘I'he petitioners have come here for the purpose of 
proving what they have alleged in their petition. And they 
have positively declared that two acts of bankruptcy have 
been committed. 

The first act of bankruptcy they allege is, a fraudulent 
concealment of their property by Potts & Garwood: There 
is no specification in the petition of what this concealment 
consisted in; and no evidence has been given of any act of 
concealment. 

As to the other act which they allege as an act of bank- 
ruptey. It is “a fraudulent conveyance and assignment,’’ 
&c. to Richard 1). Garwood. Now this allegation must be 
sustained; and if it is not substantiated, the case falls to the 
ground. What is the meaning of a “conveyance AND assiga- 
ment!” The instrument they deseribe is both a conve eyance 
AND an assignment; that is to say, such a conveyance as is 
at the same time an assignment. ‘There is no difficulty in 
understanding this. They are terms familiar to the law, and 
both of them mean, in law, instruments under seal; that is, 
deeds. The act enumerates “conveyance, assignment, sale, 
gift, or other transfer.” ‘The two first expressions are tech- 
nical words, and in exposition of a /ar, and are to receive a 
technical construction. ‘The old English statute had the 
word grant; “conveyance, grant.” And under that it was 
decided that only instrume nts under seal were intended. 
Eden 26: both grant and assignment have that meaning in 
law.—2 Black. 309, 310. Now the petitioners have picked 
out those words of the statute, and have chosen to rely upon 
them; if they had wished to shew a transaction not under 
seal, they should have relied on the words ‘‘other transfer.” 
Their petition follows, and is founded on the statute and 
must receive the same construction. This shows the reck- 
lessness with which they have gone to work here, and this 
alone is sufficient to have their case dismissed; for having 
charged a transfer of property by deed, and brought us here 
to answer that charge only, they can now show nothing but 
an endorsement of a bill of lading. 

But Jet us look at the substantial part of this petition: the 
allegation of a fraudulent transfer of property: I agree that by 
the first section of the act of Congress, every fraudulent con- 
veyance is, in itself, an act of bankruptcy. ‘The word 
“fraudulent,” there, includes all such conveyances as are 
fraudulent before that act; that is, fraudulent by the statute 
13 El., or by common law; and also such as are made fraud- 
lent by the second section of the Bankrupt act, as being 
frauds upon that act. ‘The first section of the act, then, in- 
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cludes two ee of transfers, and constitutes them acts of tage 
bankruptcy: 1. All such‘translers as are fraudulent indepen- hos oni 
dently of hes act, and 2. Such as are made fraudulent by it. Garwoon. 
The latter class I shall speak about presently; we will look 
now at the former. And again, I distinctly admit that any 
transfer that is fraudulent by the Stat. 13° EL, orjotherwise, 
is an act of bankruptcy. 

And first, for the Statute 13 Elizabeth. 

That statute applies exclusively to conveyances that 
are voluntary and without consideration. What is a “good” 
consideration! A debt due, certainly is. The} Supreme 
Court of the United States has lately decided that an en- 
dorsement of a note for a precedent debt is a valuable con- 
sideration. Unquestionably a man may transfer his property 
to pay his debts, or a portion of them, and if the property be 
transferred simply to pay debts, or to pay one debt, there is 
such a consideration as takes it out of the statute. Certainly, 
under any view to be taken of this transaction, there was a 
good consideration which would prevent its being fraudulent. 

The statute says, that convevances that are made to 
“hinder and delay creditors,” are fraudulent. But are con- 
veyances frau lulent that are made not to hinder or del: Ly cing A 
creditors, but to satisfy and pay creditors? ‘The transfer by nce 
Potts & Garwood was for the express and specified purpose — 
of paying their creditors, and for no other purpose whatever. 

It has often been found diilicult to pay debts, and sometimes 
impossible; but I have not before heard that it was fraudu- 
lent to pay debts. 

In the causes decided on stat. 13 El., the real point has 
always been, whether the debtor did not by the transfer in- 
tend to secure some benefit to himself. The cases are most 
multifarious, and I cannot pretend to read them here; they 
generally rest on circumstances peculiar fo the case then in 
hand, and one is not much authority or precedent for any 
other, But the principle they turn upon is what I have 
stated. 

Now if you look at the facts here, you see one character- 
istic marking the conduet of Potts & “Garwood, from begin- 
ning to end—an earnest, honest design to pay their debts as 
soon as possible. In the first transaction in which we hear 
any thing of them, the negotiation with their creditors, they 
undertook to do this; and every act they afterwards did was 
in execution of that purpose. The collection of their pro- 
perty and the disposition of it to the payment of their debts, 
was the cardinal point and essential character of their 
conduct. 

Let us look at the nature of the act done in this case, and 
its connection and dependency with relation to the whole 
business. 





30th 
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aie mat- We shall take their own evidence; the witness whom they 

Porrs and have called, and whose testimony they cannot impeac b— 

Garxwoop. Richard D. Garwood. He tells us that a bill of lading ar- 

~~ rived. By the advice of Nathan R. Potts—a most respecta- 
ble gentleman of the profession, as respectable member of 
the bar, as any of us, whom we all know very well, and 
have long known;—acting by his advice, and tor the purpose 
of carrying out the agreement they had made with their 
creditors, they endorse the bill to Richard D. Garwood, un- 
der an express agreement with him, that he was to hold the 
property for the benefit of the general creditors. He en- 
dorsed it to Dowley & Demarest, New York, with orders 
to send the goods to him. ‘The endorsement did not trans- 
fer the property; it was a mere authority to receive. It only 
enables the endorsee to enter the goods at the custom- house, 
and have them discharged. Let us see this more in full. 





A bill of lading is an instrument of trade, and the indorse- 
ment of a bill another instrument of trade, which has —t 
according to the agreement, of the parties. Whatever 
their agreement and intention, this obedient instrument c: 
ries it out; and when there is an endorsement of a bill of 
lading, to know the effect of it, you must always enquire 
what was the object of it. The object here, was to secure 
the property for the general creditors; and the moment R. 
Mr. Ser- D. Garwood received it, he became a trustee for the general 
geant, tor creditors. ‘The endorsement was a mere mode of carrying 
Respon- . . a ; . a8 Ma sg 
dente. into effect the trust they had assumed for their general credi- 
June 30th. tors. ‘They did not transfer it to secure Richard D. Gar- 
wood. His evidence, which the petitioners themselves have 
adduced, negatives that. It was not to benefit themselves; 
it was not to give preferences; there was no traud, no impro- 
per object whate®er; but a consciencious, rightful purpose 
throughout. The true inquiry is, was it fair to all their cre- 
ditors! Suppose they had creditors in New York: suppose we 
admit that this was done to prevent a particular creditor get- 
ting an advantage over the general creditors, and to appropri- 
ate it to the general creditors, instead of letting the particular 
creditor appropriate it to himself; where is the case, where is 
the dictum, where is the opinion of any body the least enti- 
tled to be listened to, which pronounces that fraudulent? 
If you Jook at the intention of that act, it is a good one. 
If at the operation of it, it is just and right. Their property, 
before,jwas subject to the claims of their creditors. The 
purpose of that transaction was to keep it so: and after that 
transaction, it was subject to their claims, in a manner still 
more direct and sure. 
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But there is some more evidence that has been relied on; I» the mat- 
—Guest’s evidence. He says that in conversation with $77 og 
Potts & Garwood, on the 13th May, they told him they Garwoop. 
would have to make a partial assignment of their property ~~ 
afloat, for the general creditors. ‘This petition was filed on 
the 14th May. Certainly this thought, or intention, of theirs, 
was no act of bankruptcy. Did they do this thing? No. 

But if they had, it would have been all fair. The amount of 
what they said, was, that they must make a partial assign- 
ment of their property, for the benefit of all their creditors. 
All the cases we have heard of here, as being fraudulent, 

were of general assignments. ‘They feared that some cre- 

ditor might go to Delaware, or New York, or wherever the 
property. should arrive, and stop it. ‘They wished to prevent 
this: not that they were insolvent, but that they wished to 
provide for the worst, and, at all events, secure equality of 
distribution. I think it has never been decided that such an 
intention, or the execution of it, is fraudulent at law, or un- 
der the Bankrupt Act. 

But another reason has been given, why this assignment 
was fraudulent. The act of assembly says, that general as- 
signments for creditors, if not recorded, are void: and the 
Supreme Court have decided, Englebert vs. Blanjot, 2 Whar. 

240, that this applies to partial assignments. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the act could possibly 
have meant to require that the endorsement of a bill of lading Mr. Ser- 
should be recorded, I remark— ooh 

The act of assembly allows thirty days for the record- dents. 
ing of the assignment. It is not void until thirty days have June 30th. 
elapsed. Here, the assignment was on the 6th May, and the 
a was filed 14th May. But eient days had elapsed. 

. The Supreme Court decided, -(2 Wharton, 240,) that 
an assignment of all a man’s property, for the benefit of part 
of his creditors, is within that*act. They have not decided, 
that an assignment of part of a man’s property must be re- 
corded. 

The act makes the unrecorded conveyance void. But 
who ever heard of a conveyance being an act'of bankruptcy, 
because it is void? A fraudulent deed is an act of bankrupt- 
cy, because it is fraudulent: but who ever heard that a void 
deed is an act of bankruptcy, because it is void! 

So far, we find nothing fraudulent by the statute of Queen 
Elizabeth, or by other statutes. [et us see now what_deeds 
are fraudulent by the Bankrupt Law. Certain conveyances 
are specified in the second section, and are made fraudulent, 
as being frauds upon the Bankrupt Law; and being thus 
made fraudulent by the second section, they become acts of 
bankruptcy, by the first section. And this inquiry will ex- 
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haust all the fraudulent acts mentioned in the first section. 
There are two kinds of conveyance made fraudulent by 
the 2d section. 1. Conveyances made in contemplation of 


— bankruptcy, and for the purpose of giving preference or pri- 


Mr. Ser- 
geant, for 
Respon- 


dents. 


June 30th. 


ority. 2. Gifts in contemplation of bankruptcy. As it is 
not pretended that the transaction partook of the latter char- 
acter, we are concerned only to examine the first class: 
conveyances in contemplation of bankruptcy, and giving 
preferences. 

What is contemplation of bankruptcy? 

Contemplation of bankruptcy is always a question of fact, 
not of law. Of course, therefore, it is a question of actual, 
and not constructive, contemplation. It must be found as a 
matter of plain fact, and not as a legal inference, that the 
party did then contemplate bankruptcy. And it must be a 
contemplation of bankruptcy, and not insolvency. It must 
appear that the party intended or expected to be made a 
bankrupt; and in that intention or expectation, did the act. 
This is the settled construction of the same words in the 
English act, from which this part of our act is taken, (Eden 
page 26.) 

Mr. Sergeant then read the case of Fidgeon, assignee of 
Beecher & Barker v. Sharpe, 5 Ta. 539 (1 Mar. 1968. C.) 
which was decided upon great consideration, and on a re- 
view of all the cases.* This case was decided, as all the 
cases since Fordyce’s case, in lord Mansfield’s time, that it 
is a question of fact for a jury, whether the act was done in 
contemplation of bankruptey; that the thing must be intended, 
to be a fraud upon the act; that the true question is, in a 
case like this, whether the pretext of getting time was used 
for the purpose of committing a fraud upon the act. This 
ease decides, that being in difficulty does not infer in- 
solvency, and insolvency does not infer contemplation of 
bankruptcy. One does not imply the other. 

The case eh egeny assignee “ Creed v. rst ht ‘9 
Scott, 171, (6 Bing. N. C. 62 S. C.,) was next read, 
show what acts might be done lawilly. even in actual con- 
templation of bankruptcy. In this case, a trader, in contem- 
plation of bankruptcy, put property in the hands of an agent, 
to turn into money, for the common benefit of princip val and 
agent; and it was decided to be good. 

Now, here, where being in difficulty is, by the law of the 
above case, not evidence of insolvency, and insolvency would 
not be evidence of contemplation of bankruptey, what evi- 
dence have we of a contemplation of cae tg The 
question on which the whole matter turns, is, did Potts & 





* (Confirmed in M* Menomy vs. Roosevelt, 3 Johnson’s Ch. Rep. 416. Rer.]} 
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Garwood, on the 6th of May, make this endorsement, in ac- Inthe miat- 
tual contemplation of bankruptcy? It is very clear they did p ciel 
not then contemplate bankruptcy. They saw there were Garwoon. 
difficulties ahead ; but they did not contemplate suspension ; 
the measures they took were in avoidance of suspension ; 
and they did avoid it. Much less did they contemplate in- 
solvency. Both they and their creditors, including the pe- 
titioners, believed there would be a surplus of $25,000. 
Neither they, nor any body else, contemplated their becom- 
ing bankrupt. They did not intend even to stop. They 
feared they should not be able to pay their notes then out, at 
the time they fell due, and they agreed with their creditors, 
to exchange them for notes having longer to run. They 
fully believed, and the creditors declared they believed, they 
would be able to pay those notes at maturity. The arrange- 
ment was, in its nature, so little in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy, that bankruptcy was the most opposite thing to it in 
the world, and the most inconsistent with it. 
The next thing required by the Bankrupt Law, is, that the 
conveyance should be for the purpose of giving preference 
or priority to some creditors over others. This is superad- 
ded to the other. The conveyance, in order to be fraudulent, 
must be both in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the 
purpose of giving preferences. This was Breneman’s case. 
The conveyance, there, was perfectly good, under the stat. — 
13 El., and at common law. It was fraudulent only, under geaut, for 
the 2d section of the Bankrupt law. ea 
Conveyances which have not this purpose are not fraudu- § lan ‘30th. 
lent under this act. And if the purpose was the reverse, if 
it was to prevent any preference being had by one creditor, 
then it is not only innocent, but meritorious. That is pre- 
cisely our case here. It is not worth while, to spend words 
on this part of the subject. 
But it has been argued on the other side, that though this 
transfer was not made with the design of giving preference, 
yet it operated, or might operate, asa preferenc se of Richard 
D. Garwood. It is said, that in fact it was a preference of 
Mr. Garwood, because Potts & Garwood could not have re- 
covered the property back, and Mr Garwood might have 
held it to his ownuse. But certainly he could not have done 
so; for he could not have held the property against his own 
agreement. But Mr. Garwood never had the property in 
him. It is nothing that the endorsement of the bill does not 
set out the agreement. ‘The petitioners cannot discredit 
their own testimony, which is, that Potts & Garwood trans- 
ferred the bill, under an express agreement that Richard D. 
Garwood should receive the transfer as trustee for all the 
creditors. All this was done in the presence, and by the 
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advice, of Nathan R. Potts; and the petitioners would have 
had no difficulty in finding out all about it, if they had made 
inquiry. Richard D. Garwood could not, and would not, 
have attempted to hold the property : for if he had departed 
from the agreement, and set up a claim of his own, the tran- 
saction would have become fraudulent under the act, and 
void. 

But if it were plain that this would operate as a preference 
of Richard D. Garwood, yet it would not, on that account, 
be an act of bankruptcy. For it is a settlkd_ principle, that 
it is not enough that the transaction result in actually giving 
a preference; the transfer must be made for the purpose of 
giving a preference. 

Mr. Sergeant read the case of Wheelwright, assignee of 
Bull v. Wright, 5 Ta. 109. There there was a composition, 
which always contemplates ditliculties and is based on, at 
least, a partial insolvency, and is a stronger circumstance 
than any we have here. Yeta transfer of securities, which 
in the effect operated as a preference, was decided not to be 
a fraud on the Bankrupt Law, because it was not done for 
that purpose. The intention and purpose must be found; and 
like contemplation of bankruptcy, it is a question of fact. 
That purpose is the sting and poison of the whole trans- 
action. 

Now, it is clear that this transfer was made for the very 
reverse purpose ; that of preserving the property from going 
to one, in preference to others. It is as far as it is possible 
for any transfer to be, from the sort of transfer specified as 
fraudulent in the act. 


Mr. Dattas, in reply. We are met, in limine, by an ob- 
jection, that the Harleys are estopped by the instrument of 
the 29th April, from petitioning, at all. Weanswer: They 
were released from that obligation. 

1. By its having been signed under a misconception of 
facts. The testimony of Steevens shews, that the estimate 
of assets, was much exagerated. The committee do not ap- 
pear to have had any acquaintance with the South American 
trade, on the state of which, the value of part of the assets 
depended. ‘The statements of P. & G., were their only 
sources of information, and, those statements being proved 
false, in point of fact, any arrangement made on a supposi- 
tion of their truth, would not be obligatory, even had the ar- 
rangement been completed ; which, in this case, it was not. 
But, they were released. 

II. By the attachment of Henricks. The arrangement of 
April 29th, became obligatory, only in case all the creditors 
(Smith excepted) should sign it. From no act, could Hen- 
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ricks’ refusal, more certainly be inferrec, than from this at-In the mat- 
tachment. It would be against all experience of the motives pers and 
which actuate men, that a creditor, having secured his debt Garwooo. 
against an embarrassed distant debtor, by a lien on property 
at hand, and which would pay the debt, at once, should sur- 
render that lien, for the personal obligation of his debtor; a 
surrender, which, besides depriving him of security, retarded 
payment of the debt, for 9, 12, and 15 months. So obvious 
is this, that the committee excluded Smith (whose debt was 
secured by property,) from the number of those creditors 
whose signatures it was a pre-requisite to the validity of the 
release, that Potts & Garwood should obtain. But, again, 
the obligation of the agreement expired. 

III. From lapse of time. Henricks resided in New York. 
His signature, if he had meant to give it, would have been ob- 
tained in halfa day. Yet, ahalf month had passed between 
the 29th April, when the instrument was issuea, and the 14th 
May, when this petition was filed, but the signature was not 
obtained. Mr. Potts, of the firm has been in New York in 
the interval, viz, on the 6th of May. A positive dissent may 
fairly be inferred. 

Mr. Harley, therefore, being Rectus in Curia, the questionMr. Dallas, 

is, has an act of bankruptcy been committed. Notions of hon-™ fly. 
our, and suggestions of feeling, are sophistically mingled up 
in the argument just heard, with principles of Law. It is 
said, that the report of the committee was a recommendation 
to the creditors to give time: and thus that P. & G. were led 
into making the transfer to R. D. Garwood, by the act of 
Harley. Thus, by artfully giving a new character to the 
report, that which was a bare statement of an opinion, and 
which, contrary to what is usual in such cases, avoided re- 
commendation of any sort, is made to be an obligatory con- 
tract. The report recommended nothing; least of all secret- 
ing property, in order to drive unwilling creditors to terms. 
On the contrary, such an idea was at variance with the whole 
plan; which was founded, purely, on consent; consent, the 
fruit of a candid exposition by the debtor, and a generous 
confidence, on the part of the creditor. It is next said, that 
P. & G. from the date of the report, became trustees for all 
their creditors alike, and that being so, they did only act in 
execution of their duty, when they secreted their property 
in order to prevent attachment by a particular creditor. 
Here, again, is a sophistry. Potts & Garwood were not 
trustees for any body, nor at all, before the signatures of all 
the creditors should be obtained. Henricks had a perfect 
right to issue an attachment; and so had any other creditor 
who had not signed the release. Whenever such an act 
took place, the whole arrangement was broken up. When 

Vor. I.—No. 12. 23 
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Inthe mat- the plan, originally pursued, of a candid exposition, and re- 

= and liance on leniency, ceased to be eflective; when it became 

Garwoop. necessary to secrete property to prevent attachments; to play 
at circumvention and promptness with creditors, and to see 
which could most effectually put the other at bay; original 
relations, and ideas, and rights, and duties became changed. 
The creditors who had signed, were under no obligation to 
stand by, and watch the result of this game; for by so doing 
every dollar of property might have been attached by non- 
assenting creditors; and those who had signed would thus be 
postponed. By the attachment of Henricks, ev ery thing was 
restored to the status ante. We have then the case ofa 
debtor concealing his property, in order, that by depriving 
his creditor of the means ot satisfaction, he may force that 
ereditor to surrender obligations now due, for those which 
retard payment for 9, 12, and 15 months. It cannot be 
doubted, that if Henricks, or any creditor who had not signed 
the agreement for extension, were the petitioning creditor 
in this case, a decree of bankruptcy would be awarded. 
When therefore, it is settled, that the effect of the agreement, 
and of all that had been done by the committee, was purged 
away, and spunged by the attachment of Henricks, it follows, 
that what any one creditor could have done, any other may 
now do. 

gag Mr. Sergeant has insisted on the duty of an embarassed 

July 2d. debtor, to secure his creditors, without preference. This 
duty we admit; we come here to ask its enforcement by this 
Court. When Potts and Garwood found that they could no 
longer go on and that their property was in danger of at- 
tachment by particular creditors, to the injury of others, 
their duty was, to ask, voluntarily, a decree of bankruptcy. 
This would have protected their property from attachment, 
which their contrivance has failed to do; and would have 
paid their debts as soon as, in ordinary course, they could be 
paid, while the transfer to Richard D. Garwood was to ef- 
fect a postponement of payment: this, if they are more than 
solvent, would secure to themselves their surphis: the Court 
would appoint an assignee: his acts would be visible: and 
his conduct subject to control. Had they thus protected 
their creditors, they would perhaps, have performed a meri- 
torious duty, though no more than a duty: but the notion of 
a debtor constituting himself a trustee for an unwilling cre- 
ditor; securing his debts, in his own way, and in a manner 
unknown to, and unthought of by his creditors; a trust for 
the benefit of his creditors, which hinders and delays them ; 
and, which, by reducing them to extremity, shall force them 
to terms—these are things which have no merit; which give 
great latitude to fraud, and find no support in the hardihood 
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of law. Besides: it is argued that the indorsement of the Inthemat- 
bill of lading was nothing more than an authority to receive. Ports and 
What then becomes of this meritorious transfer? It becomes Garwoop. 
a mere contrivance, by which P. & G. conceal their property, 
in order, the more effectually, to keep it under their ow” con- 
trol. It is obvious, then, that creditors, and their interests 
were not the primary objects of Potts & Garwood’s opera- 
tions. The object was to delay creditors: to hold on to 
property till times should change, and prices should again be 
stimulated by baseless speculation; to get time for what are 
called arrangements, and for compromises. ‘They meant to 
obtain a bekeftt for themselves; to wit, the surplus of $25,000 
which, by an extension, it is said they can reserve. 
Now all this is at variance with the policy of the Bank- 
rupt Law, which, by establishing voluntary bankruptcy, in- 
dicates the duty of men in Potts & Garwood’s ‘condition; 
and which affixes a penalty to non-performance of that duty, 
by giving creditors a right to force a decree upon their 
temporizing debtor. But it is said, that P. & G. are not in- 
solvent. What is insolvency! It is the condition of a debtor 
who is no longer able to pay his debts as he has contracted 
to pay them. The evidence shews, that this is the state fue Dallas 
the respondents, If, indeed, a debtor who fails in a season in reply. 
ef commercial depression, can retain his property till the 
changeful course of commerce shall inflate all values by 
imaginary notions; can set aside indorsements, as no part of 
his liabilities; conceal his property; put his creditors at bay; 
pay debts now due, by promises to pay them at some future, 
distant day; and, finally, have time to arrange his affairs so 
as to beat off his creditors, or beat them out; then perhaps 
Potts & Garwood are not insolvent: but if language is used 
in its common sense, and legal signification, the term is well 
applied, when applied to persons in their condition. This 
brings us to another matter which the Bankrupt act {§ 14) 
makes an independent ground for a decree ;—the insolvency 
of the firm. This ground is not, it is true, set forth in our 
petition, as a substantive ground for the decree; but the act 
of Congress does not require minute specification; nor is 
sich specificatién*réquired either by the English forms, or 
by the nature of the proceeding. (His Honovr, it will be 
seen, decided differently frem the opinion here maintained 
by Mr. Dallas. It accordingly becemes unnecessary to re- 
port either the evidence of insolvency, or the able argument 
which was made upon the evidence.) 
Then it is said that “ convey and assign” mean transfer 
ander seal. So they do: but they may mean more. “ Con- 
vey,” means to transfer; to put over, to pass title to. “Assign” 
means the same: and transfer means no less. By this pleo- 
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Inthe mat-nastic specification in the Act, Congress meant only to ex- 


ter of 


Porrs and Press its strong and pervading repugnance to these transfers; 
Garwoov. not, to nake a disquisition on the nature of sealed instru- 


~ ments. Ina proceeding where the creditor is as one fighting 


in the dark, it is impossible to say in a preliminary allegation, 
in what form a transfer has been made. ‘lhe substantial 
act is seen. The circumstantial form will appear only on 
the hearing, or before the jury. The objection is_frivolous. 
It is to entangle Law in the meshes of technicality. The 
objection, if sustained, would be of no effect but to “add three 
words” tothe petition in future’ cases. Besides which, 
the petition alleged a fraudulent concealment: and if the 
transfer to Richard D. Garwood, dont fall within the terms 
of one allegation, it is embraced by those of the other. 

It is next said, that the transter could not have been made 
in contemplation of Bankruptcy; that insolvency dont prove 
bankrupte) y; nor, diliculty prove insolvency ; that insolveney 
is a question for a jury; and that no jury ‘could infer insol- 
vency, in the face of this report finding a surplus of $25,000. 
The decisions cited,—(those of the English Courts) reflect 
but feeble and uncertain light to our act of Congress. It is 
better to follow the judgments of our own Court. Breneman’s 
case has traversed all this ground, and has settled the law 
of the present case. It was clear, in that case, that Brene- 
man, in point of fact, never contemplated bankruptcy, ina 


Mr Dallas, technical sense, at all.* It was the furthest thing possible, 


in reply. 


from his thoughts. Breneman had said, over and over again, 
that he knew, by making a general assignment, he would 
be deprived of the benefit. of the Bankrupt Law; and that he 
did not mean to apply for it. It also appeared from Brene- 
man’s own testimony, that he considered himself solvent-— 
that his property would pay all his debts. Yet, the-Court 
decided, that “ Bankruptcy,” as used by the act of Congress, 
did not mean a decree of bankruptey—or bankruptcy in a 
technical sense ; but, was “ the state of a man unable to pur- 
sue his business and meet his engagements in consequence of 
the Derancement (not the desperate state) of his affairs,” 

that when his business became broke up, and himself unable 
to meet his engagements, he was Bankrupt: and that when 
he did acts producing these results, the Law would infer, 
contemplation of Bankruptcy. As, also, there was no other 
evidence of insolvency, but the contrary, that case decided, 

that being in diffic ulty—(* troubled” was Breneman’s ex- 
pression,) was evidence of insolvency, whenever that diffi- 
culty was so great as to cause a failure, stoppage, arresta- 
tion or breaking up of a man’s business. ‘This was now, in 
this Court, axiomatic law. To apply it to this case. Was 
there not here a failure, complete and total? If creditors 








* See Breneman’ s case reported in a note, at the end of this case. 
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will all release, then Potts & Garwood may go on, for a Inthe mat- 
while. But that is not this case. P. & G. stand here, dis- , Bin - 
honoured, protested, secreting property to avoid attachments, Garwoop. 
asking tive, and avowing inability to go on. According to aes 
Breneman’s case this is, by inference of law, contemplation 
of bankruptcy. But can it be doubted that they have con- 
templated bankruptcy, in fact. Reduced to extremities, 
property attached, affairs greatly extended, times depressed 
and declining—the agreement for extension not yet assented 
to, and evidence that it will not be at all; can it be doubted, 
that they have contemplated inability to go on. But then 
the surplus of $25,000! We have shown that the assets 
have been over-valued: but besides, according to the report 
of the committee, this surplus will remain only in case P. & 
G. get an extension of 9, 12, and 15 months. That is the 
effect of what the committee report; for they say, P. & G. 
cannot engage to meet their engagements now. Insist on 
payment now, youruin P. & G., and lose your debt besides! 
but give them time; trust to their skill; let them manage 
their own concerns; hope for better times; and 15 months 
hence, they will pay all, and have a handsome surplus. What 
can this mean, but that P. & G. are, at this time, insolvent; 
unable to perform their contracts; and if so, then according 
to Breneman’s case, contemplating bankruptcy. But it is 
said that the transfer must have been for the purpose of giv- 
ing a preference. We see, in this case, a transfer concerted Mr Dallas, 
among relatives, and made to a relative; to an indorser; for ™ reply. 
about the value of his indorsements ; without any written 
declaration of trusts; the property to be sent to him; ; and the 
whole transaction wanting definite shape, and admitting of 
coustruction accommodated to future contingencies, and the 
interests of the parties. These are acts, un: accommodating 
proofs—the only evidence to which the Court can look. 
Private parol trusts are hostile to the policy of the Bankrupt 
system. It is not necessary to contradict our own witness. 
Admitting the bona fides of the transfer, in fact, it must be 
taken in point of law, to have been done with the intent 
which its exterior shews, and which the act was calculated 
to effect. 

Mr. Datras, then went into considerable argument, to 
shew that the transfers to D. Smith, were acts of bank- 
ruptey. 

It was clear, he said, that the transfer of one of the bills of 
lading, was after the meeting of the creditors. 

It did not alter the case to say, that this security was 
given in virtue of an antecedent agreement. Even if the 
agreement were clear, which it was not, the act would be 
not the less, an act of bankruptcy. In Rundle vs. Murga- 
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troyd’s assignees, 4 Dallas, 304. Murgatroyd, in the year 


and 1784, (before marriage, probably,) but at any rate, when 


‘Garwoop. solvent, entered into articles with his wife’s trustees to secure 


His Ho- 


j 


our. 
uly 9th. 


her, certain property of Aer own, in case he became insol- 
vent. In 1802, when insolvent, he gave the trustees a mort- 
gage; but the Court held, that though, independently of the 
Bankrupt Act, the mortgage might be valid, vet that “no 
antecedent contract can make the mortgage valid, if Mur- 
gatroyd actually gave it, when he was insolvent, upon the 
eve of a legal bankruptcy. The general creditors had then 
acquired an interest in his estate, and it was too late to per- 
form an engagement for giving preferences and securities at 
their expense to any particular creditor.” 

[The ground, however, taken by the Court, in another part 
of the case, that no act not alleged in the petition, could be 
insisted on as an act of bankruptcy, renders it unnecessary 
to report this part of the argument of Mr. Dallas, more in 
detail. ] 

On the whole, said Mr. Dallas, a very strong prima facie 
case is made out. ‘That is enough, in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. The decree of the Court we ask for, is not final. 
Its effect is only to put the respondents on trial before a jury, 
at their option. As Ihave remarked, a petitioner, in the 
relation of the Harleys, fights blind-folded. But still, we 
have shown strong leading circumstances of fraud, or, if 
that mean too much, of commercial misconduct. When 
such leading circumstances are shewn, further inquiry 
rarely fails to develope, strengthen and connect them. We 
have done all that would be required in a criminal case; and 
a criminal case is stronger than this. 


July 9th, His Honour, delivered his opinion as follows:— 
[MSS.] * 

Objection has been made to the right of G. Harley & Son 
to become petitioning creditors, inasmuch as they had signed 
the agreement for an extension of credit, and a sufficient 
time had not elapsed to ascertain whether all the creditors 
would become parties to that agreement, so as to make it 
binding. Under ordinary circumstances, and if there had 
been no express dissent, perhaps a reasonable time had not 
elapsed, and they would not have become entitled to pro- 
ceed against the réspondents$ but I think that where a cre- 
ditor, after a proposition of compromise has been submitted 
to him, attaches the property of his debtor in another State, 
it is such an unequivocal act as that his dissent may reason- 
ably be presumed. 





* In cases where it is thus indicated, the opinion of the Court was delivered 
in writing. 
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The transfer to Richard D Garwood has been mainly reliedIn nie ams 
on as the act of bankruptcy here; and whether it is, or is Ste ond 
not, such an act, depends upon the terms and conditions on Garwoop, 
which it was made. 

If the object of the transfer was to give Richard D. Gar- 
wood a preference over the other creditors, and if the trans- 
fer was made in contemplation of bankruptcy, then it is void, 
as being contrary to the spirit and policy of the Bankrupt 
Law, which contemplates equality among all the creditors ; 
and it matters not whether a preference (by a person subject 
to be declared a bankrupt involuntarily,) is given by a gene- 
ral assignment of all his property, or by a transfer of a por- 
tion of it. If it is done with a view to give a preference, and 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, it is void, no matter what be 
the form in which it is done. 

In this case, the transfer of the bill of lading is made in 
the ordinary form; no trust appears on the face of it: and no 
trust was declared in writing by R. D. Garwood when he 
received it: and it is contended that no evidence can now be 
received to show a trust. 

It may be, that a substantive and unequivocal act of bank- 
ruptcy, where the preference is apparent on the face of the 
instrument, cannot be explained by other circumstances: but 
when the act is of an uncertain or doubtful character, I can 
see no objection to evidence tending to prove the true cir- 
cumstances of the whole transaction. What is the evidence His Ho- 
here? A majority of the creditors of Potts & Garwood of-""" 
fered them an extension of 9, 12, & 15 months, for payment, 
provided alt the creditors named in a schedule, annexed to 
the agreement, should assent to it, and on condition that they 
should be paid in equal proportions out of the property of 
Potts & Garwood; and if their funds enabled them to antici- 
pate the time of payment, it was agreed to be done. The 
coffee in question was part of the property relied on for pay- 
ing the creditors. As soon as it was ascertained that it had 
arrived in New York, the transfer of the bill of lading was 
made to R. D. Garwood, for the purpuse of carrying out the 
views of the creditors. It is true, that the object of the trans- 
fer does not appear on the face of it; but it is clearly in evi- 
dence, that it was made and accepted under the advice of 
counsel, for the equal benefit of all the creditors, and as the 
best mode of carrying their intentions into effect ; R. D. Gar- 
wood disclaiming all right or claim to any priority. 

But still, it is said, this transfer was, under the circum- 
stances, an act of bankruptcy. 

The first section of the Bankrupt Law makes any fraudu- 
lent conveyance, assignment, sale, gift, or other transfer of 
lands, tenements, goods or chattels, credits or evidences of 
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ge mat-debt, an act of bankruptcy. To know what are fraudulent 
Ports and Conveyances, &c. we may consider 1. What are fraudulent 
Garwoop. at common law; 2. What are fraudulent by the statutes of 
Elizabeth; and 3, What are declared such by the second 
section of the Bankrupt Law as frauds upon that act. 

If the view I have taken of the evidence in this case be 
correct, the present transfer does not come within any of 
these classes. An assignment for the benefit of creditors is 
made on good and sufficient consideration, and is perfectly 
valid both at common law and under the statutes; and to 
make it void under the second section of the Bankrupt Law, 
it must be made uot only in contemplation of bankruptcy, but 
must also be for the purpose of giving a creditor, endorser, 
surety, or other person, a preference or priority over the 
general creditors of the bankrupt; but where the object is, as 
the evidence shows this to have been, to prevent such a pre- 
ference or priority, I cannot consider the transfer as a fraud. 

The transfers to D. Smith, Jr. as collateral security for 
his advances, have been urged as acts of bankruptcy, one of 
them having been dated as late as the 1, May, 1842; but the 
evidence is, “that it was made in pursuance of an agreement 
entered into in February; and the last advance of any amount 
was made in the early part of March, when the parties were 
supposed to be in prosperous circumstances.* 

It has, however, been urged, that the respondents are in- 
solvent, and therefore liable to be declared bankrupts, under 
the 14th section of the Bankrupt act. Without undertaking 
to decide whether this section declares insolvency, in case of 
partners, to be in itself a case of bankruptcy, and if so, 
whether such insolvency means a mere present inability to 
pay debts, or an open, notorious insolvency exhibited by an 
assignment of all their property, or an application for the be- 
nefit of the [nsolvent Laws, it is sufficient at present to ob- 
serve, that this is not one of the acts of bankruptcy specified 
in the petition. 

The rules of Court require the particular acts of bankruptcy 
intended to be relied on, to be specially set forth, and the 
act of Congress directs twenty days’ notice of the time and 
place of hearing to be given to the respondents, that they 
may be prepared to rebut the allegations if unfounded in fact. 
The propriety of this rule has been exem plified in the present 
case. The parties are charged with having made a fraud- 
ulent transfer of their property : evidence has been taken in 
relation to that charge; on the hearing, the charge of insol- 
vency as an act of bankruptcy is for the first time made. It 
has been said, that in criminal cases, if any offence is proved, 
the party will not be released, whether it is the offence 


* See M‘Mechen’s Lessee v. Grundy. 3 Har. & Johns. 185. Rep. 


His Honor, 
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charged or not. ‘This may be true on a preliminary hearing ; 1» the mat 
but on a final trial, such as this, the specific offence charged 7,0, : 
must be proved, or the party will be acquitted; but a new Garwoop. 
prosecution may be had against him on other charges. His] 
[am of opinion that the petitioners have failed to establish 
their right to have the respondents declared bankrupt; and, 
therefore, that the petition be DismissED. 





His Honor, 


[Subsequently to this decision, as the reporter Was informed, a friend of the 
Respondents, purchased Henrick’s claim for 75 p. c. and all the creditors then 
came ito the agreement of extension. ‘The Harleys sued P. & G. on the 
debt upon which the petition was founded, alleging, that the terms were not 
complied with, by a transferee’s signing the extension. P. & G. then brought 
suit against the ILarlevs, tor damages, the result of having filed this petition.] 





Note to page 178. 

* The opinion of the Court, in Breneman’s case, was given in a former number, 
(see ante, p. 34). But the facts of the case are there stated only incidentally. It 
will probably prove interesting to the profession, and it is necessary to the ap- 
preciation’of part of Mr. Dalias’s argument, to have a report of that case more 
full and precise. 


No. 179. 
IN THE MATTER OF BRENEMAN. 
AN ADVERSARY PETITION. 


A General Assignment with preferences, is an act of Bankruptcy; and the 
Assignor may be decreed Bankrupt, accordingly ; and this though in poigt of 
fact, le may never have contemplated applying for the Bankrupt Act. 


Weser and al., on the 7th April, 1842, presented a petition for a decreg of 
Bankruptey against Henry Breneman, setting forth, that on the 10th of March, 

1842. the said Henry had become bankrupt, by In the mat- 

ist. Having, on that day, made a FRAUDULENT ASSIGNMENT, gift, and trans- ter of 
fer of his lands, tenements, goods, chattels, credits, and evidences of Henry 
debs. BREeNEMAN 

2nd. Having, on the same day, 1N conTEMPLATION OF BanxKrurtcy, and for 
the purpose of giving one Gideon Breneman, a creditor, endorser and 
surety, a preference or priority over the other general, creditors of him the 
said Henry, conveyed and transferred all his property to Reuben Mullison, 
by Indenture of Assignment, &c. 

The answer denied these allegations, and added, That the respondent 
‘*never contemplated bankruptcy, nor any application for the benefit of the 
Bankrupt Law;’’ and, ‘‘ That the assignment made by him, was yielded ta 
the importunity of one or more of his creditors, and bona fide, and to secure 
bona fide debts, and without collusion.”’ 

When the cause came on for hearing, it appeared, that on the 10th March, 
1842, Henry Breneman had made a GENERAL ASSIGNMENT tO Mullison, in 
trust, after paying expenses, &c., to pay, as of the rirstT class, certain debts, 
(borrowed money) to Gideon Breneman (his brother,) due to Gideon in his- 
own right, and also as ‘l'rustee to Levi Breneman, (a third brother, of unsound 
mind ;) also, a draft due to the Columbia Bank and Bridge Company (bor- 
rowed money) ; debts due to three persons to whom Gideon Breneman was 
surety ; and five other debtst to different persons: and AFTER PAYMENT OF 
ALL THESE DEBTS, to pay the balance to such creditors as should release 
within ninety days, 

It was admitted by the Petitioners, that the assignment was not fraudulent 
in fact, and, but for the Bankrupt Act, would, according to the Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, be valid. 





Statement. 





t (The character of these debts did not appear, except that one that was tea 
bound girl for freedom dues.) 
24 
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Inthe mat- The evidence of the 1wporrunrry relied on by the respondent, was as fol- 
ter of lows: On the 9th March, (the day before the assignment was executed,) H. 
Henry Breneman called on Mullison to ask him to become his assignee. He told 
Breneman Mullison that he was compelled to make an assignment; that his brother 
Gideon was troubling him. and threatening to push him, and he could not get 
Statement. along any further. (Mullison’s Testimoyy.) 

The Cashier of the Columbia Bank and Bridge Company, also stated that 
he had repeatedly called on Breneman, between the 20h of January, and the 
9th or 10th of March, and urged him to lift the draft due the Bank, which 
Breneman promised to do. ‘‘In the latter part of February,’’ said the 
Cashier, ‘‘ 1 became a good deal uneasy about Mr. Breneman’s matters, and 
I told him that something must be done; that I should be subject to censure 
if I did not get the debt secured ; and I importuned him all I could, to get secu- 
rity.”’t On the 9th of March, the Cashier ‘‘ went to Mr. Breneman’s store, 
with a determination of letting him know, that unless something decisive was 
done. suit would be brought :’’—found that he was gone to Lancaster: and 
afjer having called repeatedly, without finding him at home, suspecting that he 
was about to make an assignment, went after him to Lancaster; staid there 
all night; and after a good deal of inquiry, found him the next morning, after 
the Assignment had been executed. Breneman then said, after having shown 
the Assignment to the’Cashier. ‘ that it seemed to him to he the only manner he 
could adopt to relieve himself from the pressing, and urging, and threatenings 
of his creditors : that ALL seemed to be very impatient, and,’’ as the Cashier 
thought Breneman had said, ‘ some had threatened suit.’ (Cashier's ,Testi- 
mony.) ‘THERE WAS NO OTHER EVIDENCE OF IMPORTUNITY. 

On the subject of ConrempLation or Bankruptcy, it appeared, that Bre- 
neman, in the interview above mentioned, with Mullison, had said, that but 
for Zevi Breneman, who was im the Hospital, and not able to loose the money, 
and for some other money, he had borrowed from other people, he would 
apply for the Bankrupt Law ; that he was well aware that making the assignment 
would prevent his doing this. (Mullison’s Testimony.) He had told the 
Cashier also, on the 10th March, at Lancaster, before the Assignment was 
delivered, that ‘‘ He knew very well that making the Assignment would deprive 
him of the benefit of a discharge under the Bankrupt Law, but as he never in- 
tended to apply for that, he did not care any thing about it.’’ (Cashier's 'Testi- 
mony.) ‘‘ At the time I made the Assignment,’’ Breneman himself swore, 
‘*T supposed the property I had, and that which was coming to me trom my fa- 
ther’s estate, would pay all my debts. I was well aware, that by making the 
Assignment, and preferring certain creditors, I could not take advantage of the 
Bankrupt Law. Ihad no intention then, of applying for its benefits, and have 
not now.’’ The Assignment itself, as part of the consideration for the transfer, 
stated sundry debts, and sums of money owing by Breneman, which he was 
‘* at present unable to pay.”’ 

13th and .. The case was argued by Mr. Merepitu and B. H. Brewsrer for the _peti- 
tioning creditors: but the reporter regrets, that he was prevented by indis- 
14th May. “tr ‘ aa aie dal : ; 
position, from hearing what was said. He understands, however, that the 
principal arguments against the assignment are well presented in the court’s able 
Mr. Malle-opinion. Mr. Matuery, for Breneman, and the preferences, argued as follows : 
ry, for theThe only cases in which a debtor can be decreed Bankrupt at the instance of 
assign- _his creditors, are specified in the § 1 of the act. One of the cases—that relied 
ment. on here—is, if he make any fraudulent assignment. Th's expression occurs 
14th May. in the first part of the act: and the word is therefore used as one whose sig- 
nification was commonly understood. It is to be used in its common meaning, 
the meaning it had anterior to the passage of the Bankrupt Law. Tne as- 
signment must therefore be fraudulent, either in fact, or by the statute of Eliz. 
or inlaw. Now, it is admitted that this assignment is not fraudulent in any 
suchsense. But, admitting that ‘‘ Fraudulent,’’ means a fraud on the Bank- 
rupt Law, within the §$ 2, still the assignment must have been made ‘‘ an con- 
templation of Bankruptcy,’’ §2. Now, it is clear, that Bankruptey, in its 
technical sense, that is, a decree of Bankruptcy, was the farthest thing in the 
world, from Breneman’s expectation. Yet this is the sense in which *‘ Bank- 
ruptcy’’ is used in the act of Congress ; for technical words in a statute are to 








t It appeared that the draft in question had been discounted by the Cashier, 
without a direct authority from the Board of Directors which met but once a week; 
and though he was released by the Bank, post litem motam. viz. on the 4th May, 
(the evidence was taken on the 11th,)—yet, that he had felt more than usual con-~ 
cern for the payment of this debt. 
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receive a technical construction. Nor is it enough to say that by making a Inthe mat- 
general assignment, Breneman must have contemplated the total breaking upter of 

of his business—which is Bankruptcy: for this, again is to confound the vulgat Henry 
acceptation of the word with its legal definition. Executions may break up a BRENEMAN 
nian’s business: so may an arrest of his person: so may hopeless insolvency. —_ 
Nay,—a general assignment may be the best means for an embarrassed man 

to relieve himself and get again on his feet ; but at any rate, no one will contend 

that insolvency, or arrest, or executions by ‘hemselves, are grounds fora de- 

cree of Bankruptcy. 

Numerous decisions shew that ‘‘ insolvency’’ don’t mean ‘‘ Bankruptcy ;"’ 

and that contemplation of Bankruptcy’’ is a question of fact. Thus in Fidgeon v. 
Sharpe (1 Mars. 198, 8. C. 5 ‘Taunt. 539) C. J. Gres says, ‘* The delivery in 
expectation of INsouveNncy only, would not be an illegal act, because it is only 
from the bankrupt laws, the policy of which is, that all creditors should be 
paid alike, that the illegality arises. It must be an act, then, not only that, in 
effect contravenes the bankrupt laws, but it must be done with intent tocontravene 
them, and in contemplation of Bankruptcy.’’ In Morgan v. Brundrett (5 Barn. 
and Adol. 289.) Parrerson J. says, ** The recent cases have gone too great 
a length.’’ .... ‘‘ tor a man may be insolvent, and yet, not contemplate 
Bankrupicy.’’ One of the cases referred to as going too far, is that of Poland 
v. Glynn (2 Dow. and Ry. 310) acase which is often cited on the other side. 
In Gibbins v. Phillips, 7 B. and C. 529, ** where a trader, in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, gave a bill of sale to a particular creditor: Held, that .... it was 
PROPERLY LEF’ TO THE JuRY to say whether it was.... given in contemplation 
of Bankruptey.’’ (Syllab. of case.) In Atkinson v. Brindle, 2 Bing. N.C. 
225, this same point was decided. ‘Trnpat, C. J. observed, *‘ The cases on this 
subject have gone too far. ‘lhe proper question for a JuRY was, whether the 
payments were made in contemplation of bankruptcy.”’ 

In Wheelright v. Jackson, 5 Vaunton 109, the Court, speaking of an act 
which was alledged to have been done in contemplation of Bankruptcy, say, ‘‘we 
cannot see how this was a fraud on the commission which was never then thought 
of.’ In M:*Menomy and Townsend v. Ferrers, 3 Johns. 71. The Court 
referring io the facts of the case, said, ‘‘ /t is difficult te reconcile the fact of 
he Ba nkrupts’ having pledged ALt their property for the payment of their debts, 
with a beltwef, dc. that a bankruptcy was not contemplated. Their sitwation 
appears to me, to have been hopeless, and the whole course of their conduct, for 
many months before, &-c. looks as if they were meditating on the best means to 
procure a discharge from their creditors, by surrendering to them ALL their pro- Mr. Malle- 
perty.’’ ‘I'his statement of the Court is warranted by the tacts ; but notwith- ry, for the 
standing this, as it appeared that the Bankrupts had been the owners of ‘‘ very assignment 
large tracts of new land, the value of which they did not understand, and 
greatly over-rated ;’’ and that the Bankrupts, according to two verdicts of a 
jury, had net had any actual expectation of becoming bankrupts—the Court 
retused to over-rule the charge of the Judge below who had told the Jury 
‘* that actual insolvency, or a state of things which would induce a belief in 
others ot the insolvency of adebtor,’’ &c. did not furnish the criterion to judge 
of a contemplation ot Bankruptey. In the same case, 3 Johnson’s Chan. 

Rep. 446, Chancellor Kenv, expressed himself, even more strongly. In the 
case ot Phoenix v. Day, (5 Johnson, 412) the same doctrine is recognized. 

We admit that there may be cases, where a preference by a deeply embat- 
rassed debtor would speak loudly as to the contemplation of Bankruptcy ; but 
such inference may be overcome by other evidence. That was the case in 
M:‘Menomy v. Ferrers, 3 Johns. 71, already cited. 

But again, admitting that the preferences were made in contemplation of 
Bankruptcy, they were not voLUNTARY. and therefore not atts of Bankruptcy. 
(Crosby v. Crouch, 11 East. 256). If given under fear of legal process, however 
groundless, it is enough to protect them, (Thompson v. Freeman, 1 ‘Term. 155). 

Nok Is If NECESSARY THAT THE SOLICITATION SHOULD BE URGENT. Thusina 
late case, Doe v. Gillett, (2 Crom. Mee. and Ros. 579), the defendant had written 
to the Bankrupt saying to him that a certain lease which hadj been assigne 

as a securily for a current account, was inadequate, and wishing him to make 
over another security. ‘The letter concluded, ‘‘ I mention this for thy con- 
sideration.”” ‘he defendant subsequently wrote again to the Bankrupt, telling 
him only, that the necessary documents could be prepared in such a manner as 
not to expose the transaction to certain persons; and the preference was ac- 
cordingly made. Sergeant Talfourd insisted that there was nothing like 
pressure, but on the contrary, that the parties appeared to have been on the 
most friendly terms. Baron Parke, however, said, ‘* It is not necesssary to 
shew PRESSURE; you must shew that the conveyance originated inthe voluntary 
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In the mat- act of the insolvent; whercas here, it was made in consequetce of the cre 
ter of ditors asking forit. ‘That isthe meaning of the term voluntary: * * * * J should 
Henry _ infer that it was a very clear case for the defendants.”’ 

Brenneman ‘lhe same doctrine is found in the Aimerican Books, on cases which arose 
out of the Bankrupt act of 1800. See Ogden v. Jackson, i Johns. 370. AM Me- 
nomy V. Ferrers, 3 Johus. 71. Phoenix v. Ingraham, 5 Johns. 428, M*Mechen 
v. Grundy, 3 Harris & Johns. 185. In this last case, Case C. J. said. ** ‘The 
Court are of opinion that to render the payment or transicr, by a debtor to his 
creditor, fraudulent as to the other credt ors, under the bankrupt law, it must 
be spontaneously made, in cousequence of a formed design to become a bankrupt.” 

Mr. Malle- _ Now; apply this law to the evidence. it is clear that Breneman in point of 

ry. for the fact, never contemplated Bankruptcy. He believed that the assignment itsell 

assignment would prevent his becoming a Bankrupt. He believed that he was nor, even; 
insolvent. ‘The evidence on this sulject is too strong to be econtroverted. No 
Jury could find a contemplation of Bankruptcy, as a matter of fact. 

Then, again, it is clear that these preferences were not voluntary. In some 
of the cases where he made preferences, the evidence of compulsion is direct : 
and he said, generally, *‘ It was the on/y manner he could avopt to relieve 
himself from the pressing and urging, and threatenings ot his creditors: that 
ALL seemed to be very unpatient.’’ This conversation, being part of the res 

este, is highly sati<factory evidence, and (taken wih the other evidence) it 
Goons no doubt that he had been importuned by all the persons who were pre- 
ferred. Besides, most of the preterences are for borrowed moneys or in favour 
of sureties; debts, in regard towhich, it is known, that in mercantile honour, 
there exists a special obligation to protect by preference. It may well be, that 
relying on that, which the preferred creditors knew would be more efficacious 
than any importunity, they chose not to resort toextremeties. This is equivalent 
to importunity. Now suppose, that without making any general assignment, 
Breneman had transferred portions of his property to each one ot these preferred 
and importuning creditors, reserving the rest for himself, or his general cre- 
ditors, it could not be contended that he had committed an act ot bankruptey. 
How then, has the assignment, which does no more than make these same trans- 
fers, in the most uncaxceptionable form, become an act of Bankruptcy ¢ 

The evidence of importunity by the preferred creditors, takes the casé out of 
the principle settled by Lord Mansfield in Compton v. Bedford, 1 W. Bl. 362, 
and by Ld. Hardwicke, ex parte Foord, 1 Bur. 447. Both those cases wanted the 
all effective element of importunity by creditors. Both were cases of voluntary 
assignments, which Breneman’s clearly was not, within the meaning of ** vo- 
luntary.’’ as setuled in Bankruptcy. 

Mr. Mereopiru replied. Cur. Vult Adv. 

His Honovur, stated minutely the facts of the case, and then proceeded ‘It 

His Honor,'® admitted that in this case there was no moral fraud, but there are many cases 

May 2ist. 1" which the acts of parties who intend nothing that is dishonest, become 
legally fraudulent as being contrary to the policy of law. A familiar instance 
of this, is the sale of personal property for a valuable consideration, where the 
property is left in the possession of the vendor This, although perfectly honest 
and binding between the parties, is, in law, fraudulent as to creditors, because 
it enables the debtor to obtain credit by the possession of goods to which he #s 
not entitled. 

The whole policy of the Bankrupt law is equality among the creditors. It 
was intended to prevent the debtor from giving all his property to some relative, 
or favourite creditor, tothe exclusion of all the rest, and dec!ares that such 
disposition of his property shall be void, as a fraud upon the creditors not pre- 
ferred. ‘That such was the intention of Congress in passing the law now in 
force, cannot be questioned. ‘The second section of the act provides tor the 
case of involuntary bankrupts, by declaring that all future payments, securities, 
conveyances, &c., made or given by any bankrupt, in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy shall be void, and a traud on the act, and the assignee under the bank- 
ruptcy shall be entitled to claim the property as part of the bankrupt’s estate ; 
and then provides that in case of a voluntary application, if any such assignment 
had been made by the petitioner after the Ist of January 1841, (upwards ot 
seven months before the passage of the law, and more than a year before it 
took effect,) in contemplation of the passage of a Bankrupt Law, he should not 
be entitled to his discharge, unless assented to by a majority of the creditors 
not preferred; thus showing a marked distinction between the casés of volun- 
tary and involuntary bankrupts. 

Again, it is made the duty of the assignee to claim the property as part of 
the assets of the bankrupt. But how can this be done, unless the party be de- 
clared a bankrupt, for until the decree of bankruptcy there can be no assignee 
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The doctrine contended for by the respondent's counsel would completely 
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In the mat- 


hullity so much of the law as prohibits a preference of one creditor over another. ter of 
A man might assign the whole of his estate to one or more favourite creditors, Henry 
to whom he was bona fide indebted, and not apply tor the benefit of the Bank- Brenemay 


rupt Law, but, if pressed by lus other creditors, be content with an exemption 
from personal arrest, by a discharge under the State Insolvent Law, and if his 
creditors cannot proceed against him and have him declared a bankrupt, by 
adverse proceedings the assignment would remain effectual. Such pee 
ceive could not have been the tntention of Congress. ‘I'he Law was intended 
for the benefit of creditors as well as of debtors, but the construction of the 
respondent would render it tor the benefit of debtors ouly. 

But it is said the respondent never intended appiying for the benefit of the 
Bankrupt Law and therefore the assignment was not made in contemplation of 
Bankruptcy. Bankruptcy however does not consist in the proceedings in 
Court; it takes place in the course of a man’s business, and the proceedings in 
court are to ascertain whether the party was or was not a Bankrupt at the 
time the original petition was filed. Bankruptey is said to be the state of a 
man unable to pursue his business and meet his engagements in consequence 
of the derangement of his affairs. Now what can more effectually render a 
man unable to pursue his business and meet his engagements than a tfanster 
of all his property tor the benetit of some of his cre ‘ditors and to the exclusion 
of others. Can it be supposed he did not contemplate the entire breaking up 
of his business and his inability to meet his engagements at the time he exe- 
cuted the assignment. In this case the instrument itself avers as part of the 
consideration ** sundry debts and sums of money owing by said Henry Brene- 
man, which he is unable to pay at present.’’ ‘It would be difficult indeed to 
establish that any act was done in contemplation of Bankruptey within the 
meaning of the act of Congress, if this is not such an act 

Again, it is said this assignment was yielded to the importunity of his cre- 
ditors and therefore it isnot an act of Bankruptcy. In England ‘it has been 
decided that a debtor, who yielding to the importunity of his creditor delivers 
him a portion of his property in satisfaction ot his debt whereby the creditor 
obtains more than the other creditors will receive in an equal distribution, does 
not thereby commit an act of Bankruptcy. But no case can be found in 
which a debtor surrendered the whole ot his property, to the importunity of his 
creditors which was not declared an act ot Bankrupte y. Because by the sur- 
render of the whole and breaking up of his business the debtor does not relieve 
iimself from any present difficulty which ts considered the motive, tor such an 
act when really done under the pressure of a threat ; bu! in this case that ques 
tion can hardly be said to arise under the evidence. ‘lhe proof of pressure by 
any one before the assignment is slight, and several persons are preterred who 
do not appear to have made any demand of the amount due them. 

In my opinion the petitioners have fully established their mght to the decree 
prayed for, and it is accordingly AWARDED.” 


CPNOTICE. 


In the case ex parte Bennet, reported ant. p. 145, (No. 10) 
it was decided, that the property of a petitioner was not di- 
vested out of him, until the decree had passed; and accord: 
ingly, that until that time, the property was subject to any 
execution. To day, in Duptey’s case, which was like Ben- 
net’s, the question was again raised: and Mr. W. B. Reep 
mentioned, that Judge Srory and several other Judges, whom 
he named, had lately decided the question diflerently. Mr. 
Hirst replied, quoting the decision in Benner’s case as the 
law of this Court. His Honour said that on reflection, he 
had seen no cause to change his opinion as given in Bennet’s 
case, but as there was so considerable a diversity in opinion, 
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Bexnet’s both Judicial and Professional, it would be quite agreeable 

roo Mr. Reed wished ij h sti 

pended. tO him, (if Mr. Reed wishe it,) to adjourn the question to 
the Circuit Court for decision. (fVI.) He accordingly ad- 
journed the question; ordering, that the proceedings should 
stay, but that the levy should remain as a security, in the 
meantime. 


Saturday, 10th Sept. 1842. I. We We. 
(To be continued.) 





Ex parte James Martin AND OTHERS. 


The equity jurisdiction of the district Courts of the United States, under the Bankrupt 
Act, is not confined to cases originally arising and pending in the particular Court 
where the relicf is sought. 

Where a creditor, living in Massachusetts, commenced suits in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Kentucky, against a party proceeded against as a bankrupt in Pennsyl- 
vania, which suits would deeply affect the property of the supposed bankrupt, if he 
should be declared a bankrupt ; ; it was held, that an injunction ought to issue against 
the creditor, enjoining him trom proceeding in any of the said suits 


This was a case in bankruptcy, adjourned into the Circuit Court 
from the District Court of Massachusetts, and arose on a petition 
from James Martin, Jacob M. Thomas, John Thomas, and Samuel 
E.. Stokes, merchants and partners, under the firm of Thomas and 
Martin; and William Stevens and William C. Claghorn, merchants 
and partners, under the firm of Stevens and Claghorn, of Philadel- 
phia. The petition set forth, that James B. Danforth, of Philadelphia, 
merchant, was indebted to the petitioners in a sum of money exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, and was owing debts to the amount of not 
less than two thousand dollars; that the petitioners, on the 26th day 
of May, 1842, filed in the District Court of the United States, for 
the Eastern District of Penns ylvania, their petition, praying that the 

said Danforth might be declared bankrupt, pursuant to the act of 
Congress, and it was thereupon ordered, that the hearing upon said 
petition should be had before the said Court, on the 24th of June, 
current, That Samuel 8. Lewis, of Boston, had commenced against 
said Danforth divers suits before competent tribunals, namely, one 
in the State of Massachusetts, one in New Hampshire, one in Ken- 
tucky, and was prosecuting the same to final judgment; in which 
said suits certain real and personal estate of the said Danforth had 
been attached. Wherefore the petitioners prayed, that the said Lewis 
might be enjoined from proceeding in said suits; and for general 
relief. 

The district judge, upon the hearing, ordered the following ques- 
tion to be adjourned into the circuit court for a final determination, 
to wit; “ Whether, upon the facts set forth in the said petition, an 
injuncrion can and ought to be granted as prayed for; or whether 
any, and what other relief, can, and ought to be granted to the peti- 
tioners.” 
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The cause was submitted by .2. H. Fiske for the petitioners. No 
counsel appeared on the other side. 

Srory J. This case is not unattended with doubt and difficulty ; 
but, on the whole, I have come to the conclusion, that it must be 
governed by the decision of this court in Kx parte Foster, (5 Law 
Reporter, 55.) The ground of the doubt and difficulty is, whether 
the district courts of the United States have, under the bankrupt act 
of 1841, ch. 9, any jurisdiction in equity, except in cases originally 
arising, and pending in the particular court. The language of the 
sixth section of the act is; “ That the district court in every district 
shall have jurisdiction in all matters and proceedings in bankruptcy 
arising under the act.” the said jurisdiction to be exercised sum- 
marily, in the nature of summary proceedings in equity. The act 
then goes on to enumerate certain specific cases and controversies, 
to what the jurisdiction extends, (which I deem merely affirmative, 
and not restrictive of the preceding clause ;) and then it extends the 
jurisdiction “to all acts, matters and things to be done under, and 
in virtue of the bankruptcy, until the final distribution and settlement 
of the estate of the bankrupt, and the close of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy.” Now this language is exceedingly broad and general ; 
and it is not in terms, or by fair implication, necessarily confined to 
cases of bankruptcy originally instituted, and pending in the particular 
district court, where the relief is sought. On the contrary, it is not 
unnatural to presume, that as cases, originally instituted and pending 
in one district, may apply to reach persons and property situate in 
other districts, and require auxiliary proceedings therein to perfect 
and accomplish the objects of the act, the intention of congress was, 
that the district courts in every district should be mutually auxiliary 
to each other for such purposes and proceedings. The language of 
the act is sufficiently comprehensive to cover such cases ; and I can 
perceive no solid ground of objection to such an interpretation of it, 
Here, is the case of a creditor, living in Massachusetts, and com- 
mencing suits in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Kentucky, 
against the party, proceeded against as a bankrupt, who lives in 
Pennsylvania, which suits deeply affect the property of the supposed 
bankrupt, and, if he shall be declared a bankrupt, which also deeply 
affects the rights and interests of all the other creditors. If the 
bankrupt proceedings go on, and the party is declared a bankrupt, 
and an assignee is appointed, the same consequences must arise, as in 
the case of "Ex parte Foster, and the same rights would .attach in 
favour of the assignee, and the bankrupt, and the creditors, as were 
held to attach in that case. If the District Court of Massachusetts 
has no jurisdiction to grant relief in the present case, it is clear, that 
no other court can grant it, at least no other court, sitting as a 
Court of Bankruptcy. No state court could entertain the suit ; for 
the act confers no powers or jurisdiction on any state court; and 
the District Court for the District of Pennsylvania is bounded, as to 
its direct jurisdiction over persons and property, to such only as are 
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within its territorial limits. It is possible, indeed, that the Circuit 
Court of the United States » ight possess equitable jurisdiction over 
the case in virtue of its general equity jurisdiction between citizens 
of different states, if the bankrupt should commence a suit here, or 
if the assignee should be a citizen of Pennsylvania, and should 
commence a suit here. But this would be a very circuitous remedy, 
if it be maintainable; and would hardly meet the practical exi- 
gencies of cases, like the present. On the contrary, if, as has been 
suggested, we give a broad interpretation to the words, then the 
whole objects of the Bankrupt Act will be promptly and effectually 
obtained, through the mere instoarnness ity of the District Courts in 
each district, acting as it were, sub mutual vicissitudinis obte ntu, in 
aid of each other. 

For these reasons, [am of opinion, that the adjourned question, 
as to the right of the District Court to issue an injunction in the 
present case ought to be answered in the affirmative; and that a 
certificate ought to be sent accordingly from this Court to the 
District Court in the terms of the certificate in Ka parte Foster, 
mutatis mutandis. 

It may be proper to add, that the injunction ought to apply, as 
well to the suits in New Hampshire and Kentuc ky, as to that in 
Massachusetts, since the creditor is resident in this district, and the 
settled in acts in personam. The doctrine is now perfectly well 
settled in equity, that an injunction will lie against a party within 
the jurisdiction of the Court to stay proceedings in any foreign 
courts.* 


SUNDAY. 


An attorney’s clerk, engaged at a weekly salary to do such things 
as are usually done by clerks in attorneys’ offices, is prohibited by 
ihe statute to prevent working on Sunday, from recovering of his 
principal a compensation extra his weekly allowance, for services 
as a clerk performed on that day.—Watts v. Van Ness, 1 Hill, 76. 


SURETY. 
[t is a clear principle that a surety who has paid the debt of his 
principal, is entitled to stand in the place of the creditor, as to all 
securities for the debt, held or acquired by the creditor, and to have 
the same benefit from them that the creditor might have had.—Cul- 
jum v. Emanuel & Gaines and another, 1 Alabama, 23. 
2. If the creditor parts with, or renders unavailable, securities on 
any fund, which he would be entitled to apply in discharge of his 
debt, the surety becomes exonerated pro tanto.—Ib. 





* See 2 Story on on Eq. Jurisp. $ 899, $ 900, and cases cited in the notes, 
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OPINION OF JUDGE PETTITT. 
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Duffy Foreign Attachment: 
Vs. 
Owings. September Term, 1842. 


September 17th, 1842. 


Since the passage by the legislature of Pennsylvania on 12th July, 1842. of the act 
‘to abolish imprisonmen} for debt, and to punish fraudulent debtors,’’ as modified on the 
19th July, 1842, a foreign attachment cannot be dissolved by the entry of special bail ;— 
the only mode of dissolving a foreign attachment being by making a deposit of money as 
authorised by the 62d section of the act of the 13th June, 1836, relaung to the commence- 
ment of actions. 


Pertit, President. 


This is a writ of foreign attachment issued on the 1st day of August, 
1842, under which certain horses have been attached as the property 
of the defendant. 

The defendant having directed that a common appearance should 
be entered, obtained a rule on the plaintiff to show his cause of 
action, and why the attachment should not be dissolved on common 
bail, and why the writ should not be quashed. 

On the return of the rule, the plaintiff showed a sufficient cause 
of action, when the Court discharged the rule in all its branches, 
stating that if special bail should be offered, the question would be 
determined, whether such bail could be entered and the attachment 
thus dissolved. 

Special bail having been offered, counsel were again heard on 
both sides, and it has become the duty of the Court to consider, and 
to a great extent to decide what effect, if any, the act of 12th July, 
1842, entitled “An act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, and to 
punish Fraudulent Debtors,” as altered by the act of 19th July, 
1842, has upon the proceeding by Foreign Attachment. 

Before the act of 13th June, 1836, relating to the commencement 
of actions, the only mode of dissolving a Foreign Attachment was 


Vor. I.—No. 13. 25 
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by the entry of special bail, except in the case of a corporation, in 
regard to which it was held in Bushel vs. The Commonwealth’s In- 
surance Company, 15 Serg. & Raw. 173, that, as special bail could 
not be entered for a corporation, the Court would, upon the defen- 
dants giving bail for the payment of the debt, interest, and costs, on 
the athrmance of the judgment, permit them to appear, and on 
motion would dissolve the attachment. 

sy the 62d section, however, of the act of 13th June, 1836, an 
additional mode of dissolving the attachment was provided, by per- 
mitting the defendant to make a deposit of money, as in the case of 
an arrest upon a capias ad respondendum, when the action should 
proceed, in due course, in like manner as if the same had been com- 
menced by a writ of capias ad respondendum. Another important 
change, also, in the law, was made by the 64th section of the same 
act, by making it lawful for a defendant, instead of giving bail or 
security, at his election, at any time before judgment, to cause an 
appearance to be entered for him and to take defence in the action, 
in which case the action should proceed as if commenced by sum- 
mons, but the attachment should nevertheless continue to bind the 
estate or effects attached, as in other cases, unless judgment be 
rendered for the defendant. : 

This being the state of the law, the Legislature passed the act of 
12th July, 1842. Its title designated two objects,—the abolishment 
of imprisonment for debt—and the punishment of fraudulent debtors. 
The first section is in these words: 

“From and after the passage of this act, no person shall be ar- 
rested or imprisoned on any civil process issuing out of any Court 
of this Commonwealth, in any suit or proceeding instituted for the 
recovery of any money due upon any judgment or decree founded 
upon contract, or due upon any contract, express or implied, or for 
the recovery of any damages for the non-performance of any con- 
tract, excepting in proceeding as for contempt, to enforce civil reme- 
dies, action for fines or penalties, or on promises to marry, on monies 
collected by any public oflicer, or for any misconduct or neglect in 
office, or in any professional employment, in which cases the re- 
medies shall remain as heretofore. Provided, That this section 
shall not extend to any person who shall not have resided in this 
State for twenty days previous to the commencement of a suit 
against him.” 

On the 19th July, 1842, the Legislature passed an act repealing 
the proviso relative to twenty days residence. 

It is obvious that but for the repeal of the proviso, no question 
relative to the proceeding by foreign attachment could have oc- 
curred. But I cannot perceive that a diflerent construction can now 
be given to the act, from that which would have been required, if 
the proviso had not been originally enacted. A correct knowledge 
of the entire history of a law, does sometimes aid in its interpretation. 
The history of this proviso, so far as the statute book exhibits it, may 
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possibly, though it does not certainly, account for the existence of 
some of the ditliculties which are encountered, when we are obliged 
to ascertain what etlect, if any, an act not originally passed with 
a view to the proceeding by foreign attachment, has in its actual 
modified form, upon such proceeding ; but it is far from being clear, 
that this imperfect history contributes to the solution of those diffi- 
culties. It seems to me that it would be refining too much, te con- 
strue the law as it now stands, otherwise than by the same rules 
which would have been applicable, if it had been, in the first place, 
enacted in its present terms. 

It is not disputed that so much of the act of 1836, as authorised 
the defendant to dissolve the attachment by making a deposit of 
money, is not atiected by the acts of 1842; and this position of 
itself furnishes a suticient ground for the refusal of the Court to 
quash the attachment. Nor is it denied, that so much of the act of 
1833, as made it lawful for the defendant to appear and take defence, 
letting the attach:nent continue as a security for the amount to be 
recovered, is in no manner affected by the acts of 1842; and hence 
ihe appearance directed to be entered in this case was recognized 
by the Court, only so far as an appearance with such a condition, 
could be recognized. 

It is contended, however, by the plaintiff’s counsel, that so much 
of the act of 1N3%, as sanctions the old mode of dissolving a Foreign 
Attachment by the entry of special bail, is necessarily repealed by 
the operation of the acts of July, 1842. It is said that by allowing 
the entry of special bail, the defendant is put into the custody of the 
bail, which is a state equivalent to, or in substitution of, actual im- 
prisonment on civil process—and that as the bail may at his pleasure 
surrender him, the defendant must on such surrender be held in 
imprisonment on civil process,—and that as the acts of 1842, 
prohibit imprisonment on any civil process, they must be held to 
prohibit the entry of special bail;—that the preservation of the very 
existence of the writ of Foreign Attachment demands this construc- 
tion, because the defendant, on being surrendered by his bail, must 
be discharged ; the result thus being the release of both the property 
attached and the person of the defendant, without the power even of 
compelling a common appearance. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the Legislature did not 
intend to abridge any of the rights of a defendant in Foreign At- 
tachment ;—that the defendant’s power to dissolve the attachment 
by giving special bail, is not impaired,—that the acts of July, 1842, 
have no bearing whatever on a defendant residing abroad,—that if 
afier giving bail the defendant should be surrendered, he might not 
be entitled to his discharge under the acts of 1842;—that in the 
articular case before us, the defendant would seek for his release 
ry virtue of his discharge under the Insolvent Laws of Maryland, 
which on due proof, it is said, is recognized in our Courts, on the 
ground of comity; that to deny him the privilege of entering special 
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bail, would be to deprive him of the benefit of that discharge, to 
which before the acts of 1842, he was certainly entitled ;—and 
further, that even if the defendant, on being surrendered by his 
special bail, would be entitled to an immediate release, this proves 
nothing more than that the Legislature, in enforcing the policy of 
abolishing imprisonment for debt, did not deem it advisable to protect 
a plaintiff i in Foreign Attachment, from any consequence that might 
legitimately flow from the surrender of a defendant by his special 
bail. 

To determine correctly the question now submitted, we should 
have accurate notions of the character of special bail. In ordinary 
cases special bail is put in where there has been a capias ad res- 
pondendum, and an actual arrest. The defendant may render him- 
self, or be rendered, in discharge of his bail, before or after judgment. 
Before surrender he is, in legal contemplation, in the custody of his 
bail, and when surrendered by the bail, or rendered by himself in 
discharge of his bail, he isrestored to the position which he occupied, 
when held by the sheriff under the original writ. Hence it is not 
strictly accurate to speak of a defendant’s being he/d on a bail piece, 
the bail piece being merely a certificate of the fact that a certain 
individual became bail, and furnishing evidence of the right of that 
individual to make the surrender. 

When therefore the Legislature abolished the system of arrest on 
a capias ad respondendum, they certainly left no basis for the entry 
of special bail in regard to such process. 

But this result does not entirely dispose of the question. It is 
proper to look to the character of special bail in Foreign Attachment, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it has distinct features re- 
quiring a different conclusion. 

The writ of Foreign Attachment commands the sheriff to attach the 
defendant by all and singular his goods and chattels, lands and tene- 
ments, in whose hands or possession soever the same may be, so that 
he be and appear before the Court on the designated return day,— 
with a clause of summons, or, under certain circumstances, a clause 
of capias against the garnishee. 

The 62d section of the act of 1836, sanctioned the former mode 
of dissolving the attachment, by the defendant’s putting in and per- 
fecting bail to the plaintiffs action. Bail to the action is but another 
phrase for special bail, and has been always so regarded in Penn- 
sylvania, in the proceeding by Foreign Attachment. 

If then the entry of special bail in Foreign Attachment would 
authorize the surrender of the defendant to imprisonment on civil 
process, it is as much nullified by the acts of July, 1842, as the entry 

of special bail where a capias had been actually issued. 

That special bail in Foreign Attachment may surrender the de- 
fendant cannot be denied. When so surrendered, the defendant 
must be held by some authority. If the bail piece is not process, 
and it plainly is not, then he must be held under the original attach- 
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ment in its connection with the subsequent proceedings. But it is 
said that the writ of attachment in its terms, does not authorize the 
arrest of the defendant, and hence that it is not a sufficient warrant 
for detaining him. If we could exclude from our view every thin 

but the writ, the defendant could not, it may be admitted, be held_by 
its strict letter. But the law authorizing such writ, gives the de- 
fendant who has been attached by his goods, the power of substituting 
for such attachment, an attachment by his person, in the first place 
through his special bail, and, in the next place, by an actual sur- 
render of his body. Now when the sheriff has charge of the person 
of the party, and has also at hand the original writ of attachment, 
and the bail piece furnished by the special bail as proof of his right 
to surrender, | see no ditliculty in attributing to the writ of attach- 
ment, thus regarded in connection with these subsequent proceedings, 
the force of a capias ad respondendum; that being the precise eflect 
which the defendant had, under Jegal sanction, stipulated, by the 
entry of special bail, should be ascribed to it, and in consideration of 
which arrangement, he had obtained a dissolution of the attachment. 

If this be a correct view of the subject, the entry of special bail in 
Foreign Attachment has been prohibited by the acts of 1842. 

I think this is the only sound conclusion which can be reached, inde- 
pendently of any legislative exposition. But when in the 62d secton 
of the act of 1836, it is declared, that upon the dissolving of the 
attachment by the putting in and perfecting of bail to the plaintifl’s 
action “the action shall proceed, in due course, in like manner, as if 
the same had been commenced by a writ of capias ad responden- 
dum,” a satisfactory legislative confirmation seems to be given to 
the argument which has been stated. 

If the investigation be carried out to the mode of fixing bail by a 
capias ad satisfaciendum, obstacles will be encountered, the ex- 
istence of which serves to strengthen the opinion that special bail 
cannot be entered in Foreign Attachment. ‘The return of non est 
inventus to a writ of ca. sa. is not always a matter of course. A 
defendant may come within the jurisdiction of the Court, and be in 
custody under process authorized by the acts of 1842, and then the 
sheriff could not be justified in making such a return. 

The only additional conflicting suggestion to be noticed, is, that 
the defendant when surrendered by his special bail is in custody by 
his own voluntary act, and not on civil process, and that he could 
be entitled to no advantage from the acts of July, 1842, abolishing 
imprisonment for debt. 

This, I think, has been sufficiently answered by what has been 
already submitted. If held in like manner as if held by a capias ad 
respondendum, the defendant’s imprisonment is not voluntary. 
When he entered special bail, he made his election, under the autho- 
rity of law, to convert the proceeding by attachment into an action by 
capias, acquiring all the advantages, and assuming a liability for all 
the iegitimate consequences of the change. Even in the instance of 
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special bail given by a freeholder on notice from the plaintiff, as 
recognized in Jack vs. Shoemaker, 3 Binn. 381, the action must 
proceed in like manner as if a capias ad respondendum had been 
actually issued. In such a case, in the event of a surrender of the 
defendant by the bail, there could be no serious doubt in regard to 
the nature of the authority under which the party would be detained. 
The only question that could arise would relate to the mode of 
making up the formal evidence of such authority, and in practice 
this point has not been found to create any embarrassment. 

The theory referred to, besides denying to a defendant any benefit 
of the acts of July 1842, might bear severely upon him in another 
respect. If strictly maintained, it would deprive him even of the 
benefit of a discharge under the Insolvent Laws. ‘The 16th section 
of the act relating to Insolvent Debtors, passed June 16, 1836, 
directs that the order of the Court shill be a sutlicient warrant for 
the discharge of the petitioner from imprisonment by virtue of 
process in any action, &c. Thus, a voluntary imprisonment would 
not be atlected 

By virtue of a discharge under any of the former Insolvent Laws, 
it has been uniformly supposed that a defendant in Foreign Attach- 
ment, could be released from imprisonment when surrendered by his 
special bail, and perhaps it would have been held, as in other cases, 
that the Court might dispense with the form of a surrender, and at 
once direct the entry of an exroneretur on the bail piece. In The 
Commonwealth vs. Riddle, 1 Serg. & Raw. 311, the principle was 
recognized and the discharge enforced. JI can see no reason for 
asserting that a different course was contemplated by the Insoivent 
Act of 1836. The idea of a voluntary imprisonment should then, on 
this ground also, be rejected, 

The notion is further disproved by “9 » well established rule, that 
surety on an appeal from an award of arbitrators, which is in the 
nature of special bail, is entitled to an oleh on production of 
a certificate of the principal’s discharge under the Insolvent Law. 
In Thomae vs. Brown, 9 Watts, 288, no discrimination was suggested 
between bail on appeal in a suit instituted by summons, and bail on 
appeal in a suit instituted by capias, and the only ground of contro- 
versy had reference to the delay in making application for the relief 
which was there obtained by the bail. 

It is not within my conception of the duty of a judicial tribunal, 
to speculate upon thee *xpedie ney of the legislation under review, and 
thus to seek for a mode of exp sounding the design of the law-makers, 
in opposition to the obvious import of “thei sir words. As to any actual 
purpose, there is not less probability of hitting the truth, in saying, 
that the framers of the statutes of July, 1842, intended to include 
cases of Foreign Attachment, than in surmising that they intended to 
exclude them. The plain question which cannot be evaded is this— 
what deductions legitimately flow from the language employed. As- 
suming that all such deductions were contemplated by the Legisla- 
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ture, it is incumbent upon the Court, without regard to individual 
opinion concerning the point of policy, to enforce them to their true 
extent, when satisfactorily ascertained. 

After a careful examination and an anxious consideration of the 
question, | am of opinion, that in the case before us, special bail 
cannot be entered, but that while under the 64th section of the act 
of 13th June, 1836, the defendant may appear and take defence to 
the action, letting the attachment remain as a security for the 
amount to be recovered, the proper and only mode of dissolving the 
attachment is by a Ceposit of money as authorized"by the 62d section 
of the same act of 1836. Special bail refused. 

Srroup, Judge, concurred, and delivered his opinion at length. 

Jones, Judge, dissented, and delivered his opinion at length. 

The case was argued by Mr. Brooke and M+Call for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Hirst, (with whom was Mr, Meredith,) forthe defendant. 


OPINION OF JUDGE JONES. 


Durry versus Owings. 


The single question presented by this motion is, whether a non- 
resident, upon whose goods, process of attachment issued under the 
44th section of the act relating to the commencement of actions has 
been executed, has the right, since the act to Abolish Imprisonment 
for Debt, &c., and the act repealing the proviso to the first section 
of the last mentioned act, to enter special bail to the action, for the 
purpose of dissolving the attachment and liberating his goods from 
the operation of that writ. 

The plaintiff contends, that the effect of the two last mentioned 
acts, is to abolish the right of a defendant to enter special bail, in 
all actions brought for the recovery of money due by contract; 
whether commenced by attachment or otherwise ; and that the de- 
fendant is obliged to make a deposite of money under the 62d and 
the 20th sections of the act for the commencement of actions, if he 
wishes to liberate his goods immediately from the lien of the attach- 
ment; or he may appear gratis, and take defence under the 64th 
section of the same act, and if he obtains a verdict in his favour and 
the judgment of the Court thereon, then indeed, the attachment by 
force of the act, ceases to bind the goods attached ; in other words, 
is dissolved. This question was slightly argued upon a former 
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motion made in this case. It is undoubtedly an important one, as it 
will affect, not only the course of the practice in cases hereafter to 
be brought, but also cases now depending, in which attachments 
have been dissolved by the entry of special bail. 

If the effect of the act of the 12th July 1842, and the act repeal- 
ing the proviso to the first section of it, be to deprive the defendant of 
the right to enter special bail, on the ground that he cannot lawfully 
be detained in custody, or be imprisoned, if his bail should surrender 
him, it will follow, that in all cases pending, where the attachment 
has been dissolved, the bail would be entitled to an exoneretur without 
a surrender; for the Court would not require the actual surrender 
to gaol of a defendant, whom they would immediately discharge 
from imprisonment. In such cases therefore, the pli iintifls if they 
should recover judgment, would be obliged to pursue their debtors 
in foreign courts, and they might as well do it, upon their original 
demands as upon judgments obtained in the Courts of this State, 
especially in the case of defendants who do not reside in the United 
States. 

The policy of the law authorizing attachments, which is to make 
the “effects of persons not residing within the Commonwealth 
equally liable with those of persons dwelling upon the spot, to make 
restitution for debts contracted or owing in this State,” would, in these 
cases, be evaded. 

The question is important also, in respect to future cases. The 
act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, in certain cases, was undoubt- 
edly intended to confer a benefit upon that class of debtors, whose 
cases are within the favourable operation of its first section. But if 
it embraces the case of non-residents, and the true construction of it 
be that, which the plaintiff contends for, it may operate greatly to the 
injury of such persons. As the law was before, they might adopt either 
of three courses, as their circumstances might allow or their interests 
require. It is certainly no benefit to them, to narrow their right of 
election from three to two courses. Much less is it for their benefit 
to take away their right to enter bail, which is the most beneficial 
of the three. 

The case may occur in which the defendant may defeat the 
plaintiff altogether upon trial, or reduce his demand to an incon- 
siderable sum, compared to that sworn to, or the value of the pro- 
perty attached. In such cases the defendant might suffer great 
injury by being forced to deposit a sum of money equal to the amount 
in demand, or allow his property to remain sequestered from his 
control until after trial and judgment. ‘The command of the writ is 
to attach the defendant by all and singular his goods and chattels, 
lands and tenements, however great their value, and however small 
the demand of the plaintiff may be. 

In cases where the property attached is chargeable or perishable, 
the defendant would be forced, either to submit to a sale of the 
whole, by the sheriff, or to make the deposit of money required : 
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whereas, if he were allowed to enter bail, he might get the control 
of his property immediately, without suflering any very great incon- 
venience. 

We have in this case an unusual transposition of parts, or argu- 
ments. ‘The defendant urges his right to waive any immunity sup- 
posed to be conferred upon him by the act of the 12thof July 1842— 
for his motion amounts to that; while the plaintiff resists this right, 
not on the ground of an intention of the Legislature to confer upon 
plaintiffs in actions commenced by attachment, any advantage—but 
because the law which allowed defendants living out of the Com. 
monwealth, voluntarily to come within it, and voluntarily to enter 
bail to the action, or employ an agent to do it for them which is the 
course usually pursued by non-residents, might lead to their arrest 
and imprisonment for debt, which would be inhumane, and for that 
reason ought to be abolished. 

But though the question is important, it is not difficult, as it strikes 
me, to decide it upon satisfactory grounds. It is a question of con- 
struction—not of the act of the 13th June, 1836, relating to the 
commencement of actions, but merely of the act of the 12th July, 
1842, to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, &c., and of the act re- 
pealing the proviso. 

It is plain that the act of 12th July, 1842, did not have the effect 
contended for by the plaintitl§ The proviso to the first section ex- 
pressly excludes from its operation, every person * who shall not 
have resided within this state for twenty days previous to the com- 
mencement of a suit against him.’? Had the Legislature allowed 
this act to remain as it was passed, this question, it is presumed, 
would not have been made. It is the repeal of the proviso to the 
first section, which has altered the law relative to attachments, if 
the law be altered, and the question therefore turns primarily upon 
the effect of the act repealing the proviso, and not upon the act of 
the 12th July, 1842 as it was passed. It is contended by the plaintiff, 
that the first section of the act of the 12th July, 1842, without the 
proviso, includes the case of non-residents, and that the repeal of the 
proviso, enlarges the operation of the section, so as to make it em- 
brace such persons. He cannot contend for less, without conceding 
the whole question; for if the section without the proviso, does not 
include non-residents, the mere repeal of the proviso cannot have the 
effect of including them, unless it can have the eflect of enlarging its 
operation beyond the import of its terms. 

If the plaintiff’s view of this section were correct, still it might 
reasonably be doubted, whether the Legislature, by repealing the 
proviso, intended any thing more than to extend the benefit of the 
act to all persons found within the Commonwealth at the time of the 
issuing of the process; but when the proviso is considered as a part 
of the section, the intention of the Legislature very clearly appears, 

We may consider the act under consideration, with respect to 
three classes of persons. 


26 
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(1.) Persons residing within the Commonwealth, and who have 
resided therein more than twenty days previous to the commence- 
ment of a suit against them : 

(2.) Persons residing within the Commonwealth, but who have not 
resided therein during twenty days previous to the commencement 
of a suit against them : 

(3.) Persons not residing within the Commonwealth, and who are 
not actually therein at the time of the commencement of a suit 
against them,—that is all persons every where out of Pennsylvania. 

Of the first of these classes of persons, nothing need be said, as 
neither the proviso under consideration, nor the act which repeals it, 
affects them. ‘Ihe question then is, whether the Legislature, by 
repealing the proviso, intended merely to extend the benefit of - 
first section of the act to abolish Imprisonn rent for Debt, &ce., tc 
persons within the Commonwealth, but who have not resided ache 
twenty days, or whether they intended also, to embrace persons who 
neither reside within the Commonwealth nor are in fact within it, at 
the time of the issuing of the process. 

It is obvious, that the Legislature, in passing the first section of 
this act, intended to confer a benefit upon persons not only amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the Commonwealth, but liable to 
arrest and imprisonment upon process issued therefrom. It cannot 
be supposed, for example, that the Legislature had any reference to 
artificial persons or corporations aggregate, against which process 
of arrest is never issued, and upon which, it cannot be executed. 
The intention would be absurd ; and equally absurd would it be, for 
the Legislature to enact that no person residing and being out of this 
Commonwealth, shall be arrested or imprisoned upon any civil 
process issuing from any of its courts. 

It follows from this postulate, that the proviso to the first section, 
also has respect merely to persons who are within the Common- 
wealth; because its use and effect is merely to exclude from the 
operation of the section a class of persons, who would otherwise be 
comprized by its terms. The section supposes the case of persons 
within the reach of process and in danger of arrest, and the proviso 
requires, that they should have been so, at least twenty days, in order 
to be entitled to the benefit of the section. The repeal of the proviso 
therefore enlarges the operation of the section, so as to bring within 
it, all persons in the Commonwealth, whether they have resided 
therein twenty days or not; but not so, as to comprize the case of 
persons residing and being out of the Commonwealth, and of course 
bevond the reach of process of arrest. 

This view of the first section, may be confirmed by an argument 
founded upon the second and third sections. The first section confers 
in general terms upon a certain class of debtors, immunity from 
arrest. The second section provides “that in all cases, where by the 
first section a party to a suit cannot be arrested”—which is equivalent 
to saying, that in respect to all persons within the protection of the 
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first section—the creditor may have a warrant upon certain con- 
ditions. ‘The two sections are commensurate, that is, creditors have 
the right to proceed according to the provisions of the second and 
third sections against all debtors within the protection of the first 
section, if they think them liable to be arrested on the ground of 
fraud. ‘This is plain from the initial clause of the second section. 
But the second and the following sections, all proceed upon the sup- 
position that the debtor is within the reach of process. They are 
impracticable in respect to persons out of the State. The Legisla- 
ture therefore must have intended to confine the first section to 
persons actually within the State at the time of issuing the process, 
or to extend the provisions of the second and following sections to 
non-residents, which will not be pretended. It may be observed too, 
that the right to apply for a warrant is given to the party who shall 
have commenced a suit. But if the suit be commenced by attach- 
ment, which would be invalid if the defendant be within the county, 
it would be very absurd for the plaintiff to apply for a warrant, 
which would be abortive, if the defendant were not within the 
county. 

This argument may be enforced by another founded upon the 
nature of the process of attachment. ‘The Legislature evidently had 
in view, process, by virtue of which, the person of a defendant may 
be arrested and imprisoned. The words are; “ No person shall be 
arrested or imprisoned upon any civil process,” &c. But the process 
of attachment against a non-resident, commands the sheriff “ to at- 
tach him by all and singular his goods and chattels, lands and tene- 
ments,” &c., so that he be and appear before the Court, &c. It gives 
no authority to attach the defendant by his person or to arrest and 
imprison him, even if he should come within the county. It cannot 
be supposed, therefore, that the Legislature intended to forbid the 
execution of this writ, by words which merely forbid the arrest and 
imprisonment of the defendant’s person. Nor can it be said that the 
defendant, if he should come within the county and enter special bail, 
and afterwards be surrendered to gaol, would be imprisoned on the 
process of attachment. As the writ of attachment gives no autho- 
rity to arrest him, it can give no authority to detain him on his being 
surrendered to gaol. On the contrary, the Court, upon the entry of 
special bail, and on the motion of the defendant, dissolve the attach- 
ment; that is, they put an end to its effect to all intents and purposes. 
The use of the attachment in the first place, is to warn the defendant 
toappear. It operates by sequestering his effects from his control, 
and is therefore deemed a sufficient means of conveying actual 
notice to him of the suit, (Bro. Ab. Attachment pl. 9, Retorna Bre- 
vium Attachment pa. 158,) although, if the defendant make default 
at three successive courts, the writ serves the further purpose of 
holding the effects attached till execution is levied upon them, and then 
the proper effect of the attachment upon the goods ceases, and they 
pass from the lien of the attachment to the lien of the execution. 
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But if the defendant appear—which he can do, either by putting in 
special bail, or by putting himself in the custody oi the sheriff of the 
couaty, (Bohun. Priv. Lond. 240) although not otherwise—the whole 
object of the writ is ace omplished and the action proceeds, not under 
the attachment, but as if it had been commenced by capias or sum- 
mons; or as if the party had put in special bail upon notice given 
under the act of the 20th March, 1724-5. ‘The defendant then, 
whether he be in the custody of bail or of the sheriff, is not detained 
or imprisoned by virtue of any process, but by his own voluntary 
undertaking. 

It is said, however, that this is only postponing the difficulty ; for 
if the plaintiff obtain a judgment, the bail cannot be fixed without 
issuing a ca. sa. against the principal, and this, it is supposed, the 
act under consideration forbids. ‘This is a mistake,—the act does 
not forbid the issuing of process of arrest in any case, but only the 
execution of it in certain cases, by the arrest and imprisonment of 
the debtor. The words are: ‘No person shall be arrested or im- 
prisoned upon any civil process issuing out of any court,” &c. 
Formerly it was a common practice, to issue writs of cap. ad resp. 
marking them with the words “ no bail required,” in which case, it 
was sullicient according to the rules of this Court, for the officer 
to serve the defendant with a copy of the writ, and take from 
him a note authorizing the prothonotary of the Court to enter his 
appearance to the action. If a plaintiff should see fit to adopt this 
practice in respect to a defendant within the protection of this act, 
the writ could not be quashed as having issued against law, but only 
the service of the writ, if it should be made by the arrest of the de- 
fendant’s person. The remark is equally applicable to a capias in 
execution. But a ca. sa. when issued to fix bail is never executed. If 
it be executed by the arrest of the defendant, the bail are not fixed, but 
their obligation is discharged by that act. The issuing of the ca. sa. 
to fix bail is the first step in the action against them upon their recogni- 
zante, as well as the last step in the action against the defendant. The 
object of it, is to give the bail notice of the plaintiff’s intention to 
proceed against them. It is commonly issued only a few days before 
the return “day, and lodged in the sheriff’s oflice so that it may lie 
there four days exclusiv e, when the sheriff, as a matter of course, 
makes return upon it of non est inventus. ‘There is nothing in this 
practice which is forbidden by the act under consideration. The 
object of the practice is, not to affect the defendant, but his bail, and 
the design of the proceeding would be defeated by the arrest of the 
defendant. It may be added in this place, that in all those cases, 
where the bail are unable to surrender their principal, within the 
time allowed them for the purpose, or being sufficiently indemnified, 
do not choose to do so, the plaintiff may “obtain satisfaction of his 
debt, without issuing any process against the defendant’s person, 
except the ca. sa., which is issued for the mere purpose of giving 
notice to his bail. 
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This result is more likely to occur in actions commenced by Fo- 
reign Attachment, than in other cases. If a defendant resides out of 
this state, especially if he resides in a foreign country, or in a distant 
part of the U nited States, it is not probable that any person would 
incur the obligation of special bail without indemnity, or that a 
person residing in a foreign country or a distant State of the Union, 
would submit to be brought within the county and be surrendered to 
prison, rather than pay the debt. Yet it is supposed this may happen, 
and extre nely remote as the probability in most cases is, it is urged 
as an argument against the right of a defendant to enter special bail. 

It is impossible ‘to follow the plaintifl’s objections to the defendant’s 
motion, without an bento of the course of the practice, and 
this must be my apology for entering into details with which none 
but persons conversant with the course of the Courts, can be sup- 
posed to be familiar. 

Take then the case supposed, viz, that of a defendant surrendered 
- his bail, after the return of a ca. sa. non est inventus, and before 

the quarto die post of the return day of the Sct. fac. issued against 
the bail. It is obvious that the defendant is not imprisoned by virtue 
of the ca. sa. which has been returned and filed of record in the 
Court. And no alias ca. sa. has been issued. What then is the 
Sheriff’s or Gaoler’s warrant for detaining the defendant in prison? 

The course of the practice in the English Courts, (from which ours 
has been adopted with considerable abridgment in matters of form) 
is this: Ifthe prince ipal voluntarily surrender himself to the custody 
of the Sheriff, or is surrendered by his bail, he is taken into Court or 
before a judge at his chambers and a Committitur is then made out. 
The defendant is then delivered to a tipstaff, who conveys him to pri- 
son. The bail then give notice to the plaintiff of the leo and 
commitment and make proof of the service of this notice by athdavit. 
They then procure a certificate from the Marshall, that the defendant 
is in his custody, and upon the production of the bail-piece and cer- 
tificate to the proper oilicer, an exonoretur is entered on the bail 
piece. An entry is then made of the commiititur and surrender on 
the Marshall’s book—the committitur piece itself is filed with the 
clerk of the judgments and an entry is made of it upon the roll, 
Arch. Pr., 113. The purport of the entry on the roll is, that at the 
prayer of the plaintiff the defendant is committed to the custody, &e. 
in execution for the debt, there to remain till the plaintiff be fully 
satisfied the said debt. (Arch. Forms 474. 1 Chit. Rep. 364. 2B. 
& A. 607. Petersdorf on Bail 397. 1 Lee’s Dict. Pr. 250, 251, 359.) 
All this is done without the agency of the plaintiff. In fact he is not 
supposed to have any knowledge of the proceeding until after the 
committitur is made out and the defendant conveyed to prison at the 
instance of his bail. (Petersdorf on bail 410 and cases cited. ) It is 
done in discharge of the bail. The plaintiff is not bound by it, be- 
cause he may notwithstanding the committitur and commitment of 
the defendant issue a fi. fa. against the defendant’s goods, which he 
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could not do, if the defendant were in truth detained in prison on pro- 
cess issued at his suit. 

sy our practice, the defendant upon surrender, is not brought into 
Court, nor before a judge, nor is a cominittitur made out. The bail 
deliver the defendant to the Sheri! or gaoler and lodge the bail-piece 
with him, which serves in the hands of the gaoler, as it did in the 
hands of the bail, to warrant the detention of the defendant. The 
gaoler, upon receiving the defendant, gives the bail a receipt or writ- 
ten acknowledgement of the fact and upon the production of this re- 
ceipt and after notice given of the surrender to the plaintiff, the Court 
order that an exonoretur be entered on the-bail piece, which order 
is recorded in the miuutes of the Court. In actions commenced by 
Capias, where the defendant is surrendered before judgment, he is in 
custody under that process: and after judgment he may be deemed 
to be held thereby, although by the practice of the English Courts the 
defendant is entitled to a supersedeas or to be discharged on common 
bail unless charged in execution, within two terms afier the judgment 
including the term at which the judgment is rendered (Rules K. B. 
Trin. 2 Geo. 1. East. 8, Geo. 1. Bourne’s Rules & Orders K. B. 
Lee’s Dict. Pract. Titles, Supersedeas Prisoner II. 6 T R776. 2 
Wilson 380. Law of arrests p. 127, 129.) By another rule of the 
Court of K. B., Hill 22 Car. 1., the plaintiff was required to make his 
election, whether he would proceed after the surrender of the deten- 
dant to charge his body in execution or proceed against his goods. 
Stiles’ Register 107. 

Whether these provisions of the practice of the English Courts, 
would be applied by our Courts in the absence of express rules, it is 
unnecessary to consider. But whatever be the warrant for detaining 
the defendant after judgment in an action commenced by capias, 
where he is surrendered before judgment ; in actions commenced by 
attachment, there is no warrant by our practice but the bail-piece: 
for the attachment does not authorize the detention of the defendant— 
the ca sa issued to fix bail has spent its force and has been returned 
non est inventus and no committitur or other warrant is made out by 
the Court, or a judge or any officer of the Court. 

Add to this, the plaintiff may, notwithstanding the surrender and 
the detention of the defendant under the bail-piece, proceed against 
the defendant’s goods, at least within a reasonable time after notice 
of the surrender, as though nothing had been done, which he could 
not do, if the defendant were held upon process issued at his suit; for 
example—if he were held upon an alias ca. sa., which by the practice 
of the Com. Law Courts of England, he would be obliged to issue 
within a specified time or lose the advantage of the defendant’s sur- 
render. 

Now it has been decided thit a bail-piece is not process, nor in the 
nature of it.—It isa memorial merely, of the delivery of the defendant 
to bail, on security given (Nicholl vs. Ingersoll 7 Johns. 155.) In 
cases of Foreign Attachment, the defendant’s act of coming into the 
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relation of a principal to bail is purely voluntary. He might stay out 
of the Commonwealth if he chose to do so, or he might come within 
the couuty, without danger of being arrested under the attachment, 
and in this respect he stands upon a different footing from a defen- 
dant held under a capias ad respondendum who must give bail or be 
imprisoned. 

If then it is correct to say that a bail-piece is not civil process, the 
case supposed upon the argument, if it should occur, would not be 
within ¢he words of the act: Nor is it within the spirit of the act: but 
this is a point which | will notice in connection with another topic. 

Again it is said that if no process be actually issued under which 
the defendant is detained, yet it must be deemed to have been issued 
and this should defeat the defendant’s right to enter bail. It seems 
to be conceded that the Legislature did not actually intend by the 
act under consideration in any way to affect the process of Foreign At- 
tachment, and this, for reasons already given appears to me plainly 
enough from the act itself. If they have affected this process, it is a re- 
sult which it is supposed on all hands would have been provided against 
had it been foreseen. Why then should the Court be called upon to 
give an effect to the act which was never intended, by supposing the 
existence of process, which does not in fact exist, in order to prove, 
that a defendant is detained by process issued at the suit of the plain- 
tiff, who has actually issued no process at all, under which the defen- 
dant can be retained a moment? 

This act does not forbid the Courts to deem defendants to be de- 
tained under process when they are not so,—it is infringed only when 
debtors within the protection of the act are detained by virtue of pro- 
cess which really has issued. 

But the law makes no such supposition. The committitur piece, 
which according to the practice of the Com. Law Courts of England, 
is made by the Court or a Judge, on the surrender of the defendant 
by his bail, is not process. It is of the same nature as the bail piece, 
being a memorial merely of the delivery of the defendant to the 
marshall. (1 Lee’s Dict. of Pract. 360.) Ms our practice the place 
of the committitur piece, is supplied by the bail piece, which is de- 
livered with the defendant to the sheriff or gaoler. The surrender 
is in discharge of the recognizance; but a mometary compliance 
with the condition of the recognizance is not enough; the defendant 
must remain surrendered, during a reasonable time, ready to be 
charged in execution; which time in the English Courts is fixed by 
rules. If the plaintiff in the mean time issues process against the 
defendant’s goods, the defendant will be set at liberty on appli¢ation 
to the Court; or if the plaintiff should delay execution beyond the 
time allowed, the defendant would be supersedeable. This part of 
the practice, however, is of very little use at present either in England 
or in the United States; it having been rendered almost, if not en- 
tirely useless, by Insolvent Laws. Our act of Assembly relating to 
insolvent debtors, makes provision for the relief of a person held on a 
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bail piece, as well as for persons arrested or de tained by virtue of 
any process, issued in any civil suit or proceeding—thus distinguish- 
ing sesnaaa process and a bail piece,—and even a non- resident, i is 
not debarred relief under this act after three month’s confinement in 
gaol, all which time the plaintiff! according to the English practice, 
would have to charge him with an alias ca. sa. I cannot learn that 
in this county an a/ias ca. sa. is ever issued in such cases. 

It is true that if the person held on a bail piece, give a bond under 
the act relating to Insolvent Debtors, he may be ultimately recom- 
mitted to prison, but the cases in which this may occur, are cases of 
fraud, which are not within the intention of the first section of the 
act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. 

The Court are not bound to suppose any thing contrary to the 
uniform course of practice, in order to bring this case within the 
words of the act contrary to the intention of the Legislature, and 
thus make tlie act injurious and oppressive to non-residents. 

There is another argument, upon which considerable stress has 
been laic, which may be noticed in this connection. It is founded 
upon the clause in the 62d section of the act relating to the com- 
mencement of actions which declares, “that upon the entering of 
special bail or making a deposite of money in lieu of bail the action 
shall proceed in due course in like manner as ?f the same had been 
commenced by a writ of Cap. ad. resp.” which is construed to be 
equivalent to the expression ‘as if the defendant had been arrested 
on a cap. ad resp. and committed to prison or delivered to bail.” 
This may be admitted, but it proves nothing to the purpose. Suppose 
the defendant makes a deposit of money, the Court would by direc- 
tion of this clause deem him to have been arrested, but would they 
allow him to take the money out of Court on the ground, that the 
supposed arrest was unlawful ? 

As well might they do this, as discharge him from special bail, 
on the ground that he must be deemed to have given it upon a capias, 
to avoid the actual imprisoment of his person, and not of his own 
choice for the purpose of getting control of the property attached. 
This would be giving to a mere fiction, or supposition, which a pre- 
vious act of Assembly directs the Courts to make, for the mere purpose 
of regulating the progress of the action, the effect of enlarging the 
act under consideration, so as to make it embrace imaginary as well 
as actual cases of arrest and imprisonment. 

But one suflicient answer remains to this and the forgoing objec- 
tions. It is this: a non-resident who voluntarily comes within the 
State and enters bail to an action commenced by an attachment laid 
upon his goods—or who without coming, employs his friend or agent, 
or the consignee of the goods attached, to do so for him, waives any 

right or principle which | may be supposed to be conferred upon him 
by the act in question, and having done so, he cannot afterwards take 
advantage of his act to the prejudice of the plaintiff. I do not enter 
into the question whether or not the benefit of this act might be 
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waived, by any debtor whether non-resident or resident ; for the case 
of a non-resident rests upon peculiar considerations. 

The Legislature certainly never intended under pretence or colour 
of conferring a benefit, to embarrass a non-resident in defending his 
rights in our courts. The supposition would be dishonourable to 
that body. Nor did they on the other hand intend to invade the 
policy of our attachment laws, which was to make “ the effects of 
persons absenting equally—not more but equally—liable with those of 
persons dw elling on the’ spot, to make restitution for debts contracted 
or owing within the State.” But if the Legislature did not mean the 
former, “why not allow non-residents to waive the imaginary pro- 
tection of this act!—for it is mere imagination to suppose that a 
resident of London, or Liverpool, or Paris, or St. Petersburgh, or 
Canton, needs the protection of this act of Assembly. In a vast 
majority of cases of attachment, no surrender of the defendant ever 
takes place—and in fact it eould not be made,—and as a practical 
thing, it isseldom if ever contemplated by the parties, yet for the sake 
of guarding against a difficulty, which it is supposed, possibly may 
arise in one case out of a thousand, the Court is called upon to make 
a most important change in the law of attachment—nay more; they 
are called upon to decide that such a defendant shall not waive the 
benefit of an act, which really according to the construction cons 
tended for confers no benefit whatever; because, in contemplation 
of law, he is personally in court when he appears, and because the 
issuing of a ca. sa. against him (in case the plaintiff should prevail in 
the ac stion) i in order to fix his bail, presupposes the right and the duty 
of the sheriff to arrest his person, if he should be found within the 
county. The idea that there can be any value in the privilege sup- 
posed to be conferred by this act, on a man living beyond seas, or 
any where out of the jurisdiction of the State and the reach of its 
process, is chimerical. But if we must call it a privilege, why may 
he not waive it? What principle of state policy forbids it? How 
will the public order be disturbed or the well being of the Com- 
monwealth or any of its citizens be impaired, by allowing him to 
waive the proffered immunity? And if it be merely a personal 
privilege it can be waved. A freeholder may waive his privilege 
from arrest. The general rule is, that any privileged person may 
waive his privilege, (4 Dall. 107) or even lose it, by not claiming it, 
(see 3 Whart. 275-278, 4 Taunt. 557.) And why not a non-resident, 
or a foreigner who has never been within the state, and who perhaps 
does not intend to come within it, but who has important rights here 
which he must sacrifice if he cannot waive this supposed privilege, 
which, to him, has not the least value ? 

It was surmised on the argument, that the motive for repealing 
the proviso to the first section of the act of 12th July 1842, was to 
hold out an inducement to persons living abroad, to come into our 
commercial cities for the purpose of trade. I know not whether 
any such motive existed in the mind of any person, either in or out 
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of the Legislature, or if it existed, that it could have had any in- 
fluence in producing the repeal—nor is it important to inquire. 

But if a liability to arrest in actions brought upon contracts, can 
be supposed to deter persons living abroad from coming within the 
State ; the impediments known in the way of dissolving attachments 
by the construction contended tor, will have much greater influence 
in deterring persons living abroad from transmitting merchandize 
to this State for the purpose of sale. It would not be enough for a 
non-resident to know that he is under no liability to persons residing 
within this State. Debts due to the citizens of other States may be 
transmitted to this State and prosecuted by attachments against their 
goods, and they may be compelled under this harsh construction of 
the law, supposed to have been made for their benefit, to submit to 
an unjust Compromise or a ruinous sacrifice of their property. A 
stranger may get bail upon the faith of the property attached, when 
he could not raise the money which it may be requisite to deposit 
in lieu of bail, and therefore this law as altered by the repeal of the 
proviso, if the construction contended for be the true one, is much 
more unfavourable to them, than it was, as originally enacted. But 
leaving these incidental observations : 

The case of Thomas vs. Stewart, 3 Penn. Rep. 476, is cited to 
prove that the privilege cannot be waived. That case arose upon the 
act 8th Feb. 1819, to prevent the imprisonment of females. It stood 
upon peculiar reasons, and the Court so considered it; for while the 
Chief Justice speaks of the act as conferring a privilege, he held, it 
also created a disability. He put the case especially upon the 
ground that the act could be made as extensively beneficial as it 
was intended to be, only by preventing females from incurring re- 
sponsibilities inconsistent with the full enjoyment of the privilege 
conferred by it. Had it been the case of a freeholder who had given 
bail, and whose bail had become fixed, the decision would un- 
doubtedly have been otherwise—and if this act be construed to 
impose a disability upon foreigners or the citizens of other States to 
incur an obligation of this sort, it certainly will not be for the purpose 
of making this act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt more extensively 
beneficial to them, because it will take away from them the power 
to do the only thing which in many, if not most cases, they can do 
without prejudice. 

Without entering therefore into the inquiry, whether the benefit of 
this act is, in respect to all persons, to be considered as conferring 
merely a personal privilege, which can be waived; I am of the 
opinion that a non-resident who causes special bail to be entered, to 
dissolve an attachment against his goods, waives any right or privilege 
he might claim under the first section of this act :—Plaintiffs in actions 
commenced by attachment therefore are in as good a situation now 
as they were before this act was passed in those cases where bail has 
been or shall be entered. 

Much of this argument has proceeded upon the concession, that 
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the case of non-residents, against whose goods attachments have 
been issued, is within the act under consideration. But the true view 
of the case, I conceive, is that first taken—it is an act, which would 
not only be impolitic but severe, and impolitic because severe, if it 
must be thus applied to persons so situated. Every Legislature must 
be supposed to know, that the laws of the Commonwealth can have 
no extra territorial operation, and it is indispensible in construing 
acts of Assembly, to take it for granted that the language of them is 
framed upon this reasonable assumption. Let this act be construed 
with that allowance, and the case we have considered will not come 
within its operation. 

Upon the whole matter, my conclusions are these: 

(1.) That non-residents are not within the purview of the act to 
abolish Imprisonment for Debt, and to punish fraudulent debtors. 

(2.) That the process of Foreign Attachment, is not within the 
purview of that act. 

(3.) That a non-resident who has put in special bail, and has becn 
surrendered after the bail have been fixed, is not detained by virtue 
of any civil process, unless the plaintiff shall afterwards issue an alias 
ca. sa. to charge his body in execution. 

(4.) If it were otherwise ; a non-resident, by entering special bail, 
in order to liberate his goods, would thereby waive the benefit of the 
act, and the plaintitl, in case of his voluntary surrender in discharge 
of his bail, or of his surrender by the bail, would have the right, if 
he could find no goods whereon to levy a fi. fa. to charge his body 
in execution notwithstanding the act in question. 

My opinion upon this motion is that the defendant should be al- 
lowed to enter special bail. 





UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


A general assignment for the benefit of creditors w1THOUT PREFERENCE, 
is of itself an act of Bankruptcy. 
In the matter of the petition of Eliphas B. Barton and William 
Osborn, that Julius Tower be declared a bankrupt. 

The following case arose upon an assignment made on the 30th of 
April, 1842, by Charlemange Tower and Julius Tower, who com- 
posed the late firm of Reuben Tower & Sons, at Waterville, Oneida 
County. They directed in that instrument, that all their property 
and the proceeds thereof, should be divided and distributed among 
their creditors by the assignees, “in the same manner as if the 
same were in the hands of an assignee under the Bankrupt Act of 
the United States, by virtue of proceedings duly had in Bankruptcy.” 
Their assignment was excepted to by some of their creditors, as ip 
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itself an act of bankruptcy, or at least, as contravening the purpose 
of the bankrupt act; and they were petitioned against in bankruptcy. 

The petition alleged that Tower was a merchant—that he owed 
not less than $2000—that he owed to each of the petitioning cre- 
ditors severally not less than $500, to wit, the sum of one thousand 
dollars, besides the interest, for which they severally held his pro- 
missory note, made jointly with him and other persons. Both of 
these notes were stated to have been made before the cominission of 
the acts of bankruptcy charged, and one of them was due, the 
other payable in September next. ‘The petition charged ‘Tower 
with having on the second and fifth of April last, executed three 
several fraudulent conveyances of certain valuable real property, 
and with having also on the thirtieth day of the same month, in con- 
junction with Charlemange ‘Tower executed a fraudulent conveyance 
or assignment of all his property for the benefit of his creditors. 

On the day appointed for the hearing, ‘Tower filed his objections 
under oath to a decree of bankruptcy. He expressly admitted all 
the facts set forth in the petition, except that he denied that the 
several conveyances and assignment mentioned in the petition were 
fraudulent; the same having, as he alleged, been executed in good 
faith. Annexed to the objections was a copy of the general assign- 
ment, which purported to be of all the joint property of Charlemange 
and Julius Tower, as co-partners in business, under the name and 
style of Reuben Towers & Sons, and of all the separate property of 
each of them for the benefit of all the creditors without preference. 

Mr. M.S. Myers for petitioning creditors, Mr. Bacon for the debtor. 

Conkxuine J. One of the objections urged against a decree of 
bankruptcy in this case is, that the debt of one of the petitioning 
creditors is not yet due. Whatever doubt may have been formerly 
entertained in this Court, in deference to decisions under the former 
bankrupt Jaw of England, whether a creditor whose debt was not 
yet due, could become a petitioning creditor, I cannot now perceive 
any valid ground for such doubt. There is nothing in the language 
of the act which appears to me to require such a construction. The 
act declares that all persons being merchants, &c., owing debts to 
the amount of not less than $2000 shall be liable to become bank- 
rupts within the true intent and meaning of this act, and may upon 
the petition of one or more of their creditors, to whom they owe 
debts, amounting in the whole to not less than $500, to the appro- 
priate court, be so declared, &c. 

A debt is not the less owing because it is not yet due; and my 
conviction is strong that the legislature did not intend that the act 
should receive the narrow construction contended for by the counsel 
for the debtor. The phraseology of the act in relation to the debt 
of not less than $500 to the petitioning creditor, is the same in this 
respect as that used in relation to the aggregate amount of debts 
which the debtor must owe of not less than $2000, and it wil] not 
be pretended that these. debts must be actually due. 
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But at any rate the objection is inapplicable to the other petitioning 
creditor, whose debt alone is more than sufhicient, and I think it is a 
mistake to suppose that a petition by two creditors, one of whom 
would be entitled to petition alone, would be vitiated by the insufh- 
ciency of the debt claimed by the other. 

It is in the next place objected that no decree of bankruptcy can 
now be made, because the debtor has denied the fraud charged 
against him. ‘There are three descriptions of fraudulent con- 
veyances, assignments, &c., which bring a merchant, banker, factor, 
&c. z within the operation of the first section of the bankrupt act. 
1, Such as are fraudulent or against the common law, or the pro- 
vision of such English statutes as have been incorporated into the 
jurisprudence of this country; 2, (as | am now well satisfied, what- 
ever doubts I may have originally entertained,) such as are volun- 
tarily made, in contemplation of bankruptey y and for the purpose of 
giving a preference to one or more of the creditors of the debtor 
over his other creditors. The making of a conveyance of this 
description has always been held to be an act of bankruptcy under the 
English bankrupt law as being contrary to the policy of the taw, 
without any express words in the statute. But in our act they are 
expressly declared to be “ utterly void, and a fraud upon this act.” 
3. Assignments of all the eflects of the debtor, whether upon trust 
or for the benefit of his creditors or not, on the ground, first, that 
the debtor necessarily deprives himself, by such an act, of the 
power of carrying on his trade, and secondly, that he endeavors to 
put his property under a course of application and distribution 
among his creditors, different from that which would take place 
under the bankrupt law. It is unnecessary to cite authorities to 
show that such an assignment is an act of Bankruptcy in England 
because it has been a well settled and familiar rule. ‘It is a sound 
and useful rule, and there is nothing whatever in the language of our 
act which requires a different construction in this respect. In fact the 
provision of the act in question is copied almost verbatim from the cor- 
respondent provision in the third section of the act of 6G. 1V.ch. 16. 

With regard to the three conveyances of specific property, part of 
the debtor’s property, which he is charged with having made on the 
2d and 5th of April, although from the circumstances of the case, 
and especially from the fact of their having so soon been fol- 
lowed by an assignment of all the remaining “effects of the debtor, 
the inference is strong that they were made in contemplation of 
bankruptcy, and for the purpose “of giving an unlawful pteference, 
yet, inasmuch as they are denied to have been fraudulent, it cannot 
be said that they certainly carry with them intrinsic evidence of 
fraud. But with respect to the general assignment made on the 
30th of April last, I entertain no doubt that according to the express 
admission of the ‘dobink, it is an act of bankruptcy. 

All assignments by a debtor, though but of a part of his effects, if 
voluntarily made in contemplation of | bankruptcy and for the purpose 
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of giving a preference, whatever may have been the antecedent law 
of the state, when they are made, are, by virtue of the bankrupt act, 
utterly void; and all assignments by a merchant, banker, factor, 
&c., who owes not less than $2000, of all his property, or as was 
said by Lord Mansfield in the case of Hooper vs. Smith, of “ so much 
of yet stock in trade as to disable him from being a trader,” [1 W. 
Bl. 442,] whether made in contemplation of bankruptey or for the 
purpose of giving a preference or not, are void and of themselves 
acts of bankruptcy. A decree of bankruptcy must therefore be 
entered in this case, and also in the case of the same petitioner 
against Charlemange ‘Tower, which depends upon exactly the same 
principles. 





Circuit Court of the United States, Massachusetts, June 11, 1842, at 
Boston. In Bankruptcy. 


Bankruptcy :—construction of the proviso in the third section of the Bankrupt act of the 
United States, in relation to the allowance by the assignee to the bankrupt. 


In THE MATTER OF ZipA WILLIAMS. 


This case was certified into the Circuit Court of this district. 
The petition was as follows: “ Respectfully represents Ziba Wil- 
liams, of Cambridge, in the county of Middlesex, and district afore- 
said, who has been declared a bankrupt. That the assignee of the 
estate of your petitioner claims to retain, out of the property specified 
in schedule B, annexed to his petition, the following articles of pro- 
perty, namely; one clock; one set of silver tea spoons; one silver 
table spoon; one silver watch; one cow; all of the estimated value 
of thirty-three dollars. And also all the goods in the shop in Mer- 
rimac street, in Boston, occupied by your petitioner, including the 
shop furniture, estimated at $146,78. And that the allowance made 
to your petitioner, except wearing apparel, amounts only to the 
estimated value of $74,75. And your petitioner excepts to the 
determination of the said assignee; and prays that your honour will 
direct him to set apart to your petitioner the said clock, spoons, 
watch, cow; and all of the said property in said shop,—inasmuch 
as the whole estimated value of all the property specified in said 
schedule B, (deducting therefrom the wearing apparel, and notes 
and accounts due,) amounts to less than the sum of $300.” 

The District Judge ordered the following question to be adjourned 
into the Circuit Court, to be there heard and determined, namely ; 
“ Whether all, or any, and which of the articles of property, which 
the assignee has refused to allow the said bankrupt, and to which 
refusal the said Williams has excepted, as set forth in the return of 
the assignee, and the petition of the said Williams, are such furniture, 
articles or necessaries, as the assignee may, in his discretion, allow 
to the bankrupt. 
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The case was submitted by P. W. Chandler for the bankrupt, no 
counsel appearing for the assignee. 

Srory J. The third section of the bankrupt act of 1841, ch. 9, 
vests in the assignee all the property, and rights of property of the 
bankrupt, except such as is therein excepted; and the exception is 
contained in the following proviso ; “ Provided, however, that there 
shall be excepted from the operation of the provisions of this section 
the necessary household and kitchen furniture, and such other articles 
and necessaries of such bankrupt, as the said assignee shall designate 
and set apart, having reference in the amount to the family, con- 
dition, and circumstances of the bankrupt; but altogether not to 
exceed in value, in any case, the sum of three hundred dollars ; and 
also the wearing apparel of such bankrupt, and that of his wife and 
children; and the determination of the assignee in the matter shall, 
on exception taken, be subject to the final decision of the Court.” In 
the present case the whole household and kitchen furniture of the 
bankrupt is estimated at $78,75, and the provisions and fuel at $9; 
and all the other property of the bankrupt, in his store, at $146,78. 
The assignee insists upon retaining from the bankrupt all the goods 
in his store, $146,78; and a clock,a set of silver tea-spoons, one 
silver table spoon, one silver watch, and one cow, the value of all 
which is $33. The bankrupt insists that he ought to have all the 
furniture and other articles above named, and also all the goods in 
his store, (146,78,) inasmuch as the whole will not amount in value 
to the sum of $300. From the schedule it dues not appear, that the 
bankrupt possesses any other property, except the debts and secu- 
rities of the nominal value of $1122,61; but in reality of little or no 
intrinsic value. 

No particular facts are alleged in the present petition, to establish, 
that the allowance actually made by the assignee is not reasonable 
and suitable, with reference to the family, condition, and circum- 
stances of the bankrupt. And, certainly, the Court may well deem 
it to be reasonable and suitable, until the contrary is shown by some 
appropriate facts and proofs. ‘The ground of the petition seems to 
be, that, in all cases whatsoever, the bankrupt is entitled to have the 
sum of three hundred dollars allowed him under the proviso, if he 
has so much property, as assets, in the hands of the assignee. Now, 
if this is the ground of the present application, I am clearly of opinion, 
that it is unmaintainable upon the words, as well as the true object 
and intent, of the proviso. The words import a limitation upon the 
amount to be allowed to him. It is in no case to exceed the sum of 
$300; but it may be below that, and vary, according to the circum- 
stances of particular cases, from a very small allowance up to the 
full sum, having a reference in the amount to the family, condition, 
and circumstances of the bankrupt. Suppose the bankrupt is a 
single man, without any family, it would surely be unreasonable to 
allow him as large a sum, as if he had a wife, or a wife and children. 
If he had five children, all of whom were infants, and living with 
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him, it might be reasonable to allow him a large sum, when it would 
be improper to do so, if they were all full grown and capable of 
earning their own livelihood, and engaged in ‘pursuits, which would 
enable them at once to do so. If the bankrupt were old and de- 
crepid, or his family feeble and sickly, it might be entirely proper to 
make a liberal allowance, keeping in view his condition, when a far 
less allowance might suilice, where he and his family might at once 
engage again in lucrative pursuits. 

But this is not all. The language of the act does not justify an 
allowance, except for necessaries, namely, “ for necessary house- 
hold and kitchen furniture, and other articles and necessaries.” 
Now, I am far from thinking, that a close, or severe, or strict inter- 
pretation is to be given to these words. I think, that they should be 
treated liberally, and to some extent in the same manner, as the 
common law treats the question of necessaries in relation to infants, 
as in a great measure to be regulated by their wants, their means, 
and their condition. But, then, it should be remembered, that in 
the case of infants we are dealing with contracts and property, in 
which they have the deepest interest, and that they have the entire 
benefit thereof. But in cases of bankruptcy the creditors also have 
rights and interests, equally entitled to protection and aid. It seems 
scarcely just to them to press the allowance to any great extent, 
where the assets are small; and especially where it will absorb the 
whole, or a very large portion thereof. The sum of three hundred 
dollars is the largest amount, which can be given in the most pressing 
and distressing cases, even where the assets are very large. It 
surely could not have been the intention of the statute to strike a 
dead level, and make the allowance the same in all eases. The 
very words of the clause forbid it; and the very object of it seems 
equally inconsistent with such a result. 

Besides ; the language is, that “ necessaries” are to be allowed; 
and although the words * other articles” precede that word; yet we 
must, upon the obvious principles of construction, limit the “ other 
articles” to such as are necessaries—ejusdem generis. Now, cer- 
tainly, a clock, or a silver watch, cannot justly be deemed necessaries 
in cases of this sort. Silver spoons may, or may not, be necessaries, 
according to circumstances. But here the assignee has left with the 
bankrupt, as a part of his allowance, a plated set of spoons; and 
there is nothing in the petition to show that these are not amply 
sufficient for the purposes of the family. A cow, also, may or may 
not fall within the description of necessaries, according to circum- 
stances. If the party has a large family, it may be fit to make such 
an allowance. If he has none, it may be unfit, especially if he does 
not reside in the country. But here, again, there is nothing to assist 
the Court in coming to a decision. No facts are stated to show, 
that in this particular case the allowance would be reasonable. 

I shall send a certificate to the District Court upon the adjourned 
question, to the following effect—That a clock and a silver watch 
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are not such furniture, articles, or necessaries, as the assignee may, 
under the proviso‘of the third section of the Bankrupt Act of 1841, 
in his discretion, allow to the bankrupt. ‘That the silver spoons and 
the cow may or may not be necessaries, within the meaning of the 
same proviso, according tocircumstances. ‘That the assignee is not 
bound, as a matter of right, on the part of the bankrupt, or of duty 
on his own part, to include them in the allowance to the bankrupt, 
dut he may in his discretion allow them, if, having reference to the 
family, condition, and circumstances of the bankrupt, they may rea- 
sonably be deemed to be necessaries. 





Acts of Assembly. 


Ist and 2d sections of an Act: entiled an Act to enable Creditors to attach Legacies and 
property inherited, in the hands of Executors and Administrators, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That all legacies given and lands 
devised to any person or persons by will or testament, and any in- 
terest which any person or persons may have in the real or personal 
estate of any decedent, whether by will or otherwise or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to satisfy the demand and costs of 
claimant, shall be subject and liable to be attached by any creditor 
or creditors of such person or persons, by writ or writs of Foreign 
Attachment, in the hands or possession of the executor or adminis- 
trator, or in whose hands or possession soever, the same may be as 
fully and effectually as in other cases, and the like proceedings shall 
be had as are prescribed in the several acts of this Commonwealth, 
regulating the proceedings in actions of Foreign Attachment: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this act shall not extend to legacies and 
distributive shares due married women. 

Secr. 2. In all cases where any legacy, devise of land, or any 
interest which any debtor may have in the estate of any decedent 
whether by will or otherwise, is or are attached or may be hereafter 
attached in the hands of the executor or administrator, or in who- 
soever hands or possession the same may be by writ or writs of 
Foreign Attachment, it shall be the duty of the plaintiff in such 
action, in addition to the recognizance and securities now required 
by law, to be given in actions of Foreign Attachment, to tender to 
the garnishee or garnishees, if he or they be executors or adminis- 
trators before receiving the distributive share of such debts, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to satisfy the debt, interest, 
and costs, a bond with sufficient security to be approved by the 
Court, in double the amount to be received from such garnishee 
with like conditions as are prescribed in the forty-first section of the 
act, entitled “ An act relating to executors and administrators,” 
passed the twenty-fourth day of February, A. D. one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, and the said executor, administrator or 
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other person in whose hands the legacy, devise of land or other 
interest due, such debtor may be attached, shall be liable to the 
same penalties, and to be proceeded against as garnishees in Fo- 
reign Attachment are now by law subject to: Provided however, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to confer on the plaintiff 
in such action, any greater rights or benefits than the debtor would 
have been entitled to, but the same rights which the debtor has and 
no more is hereby conferred on the attaching creditor. 

Approved, July 27th, 1842. 


PRAcTICE UNDER THE ACT ABOLISHING IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest. 


Section 2d. In order to issue a warrant of arrest under this sec- 
tion, it is necessary that a summons shall have been issued in the 
usual manner, the words of the act being “ It shall be lawful for the 
party who shall have commenced a suit or obtained a judgment, to 
apply for a warrant of arrest against the party against whom the 
suit shall have been commenced,” &c. 

And the affidavit of the party, or of some other person, must set 
forth, 1st, That there is a debt due; 2d, The amount of the debt; 
3d, The nature of the debt, i. e. whether book account, note, &c. ; 
and 4th, circumstances sufficient to establish to the satisfaction of the 
judge, some one or more of the particulars mentioned in the third 
section, viz, concealment or removal of property, with intent to de- 
fraud, &c. &c. 

Section 33. It seems to be the better opinion that under the pro- 
visions of this section, females must, in order to obtain a stay of exe- 
cution, or adjournment, or appeal, give the bond or recognizance 
with the condition mentioned therein. As they could not be given 
up under a bail piece before the passage of this act, they were not 
required to enter into a recognizance—with that condition; but the 
nature of the recognizance being altered, there seems to be no reason 
why they should not give the security required. 


LATE AMERICAN DECISIONS. 
STATUTES. 

Semble, that the power of the legislature to interfere with vested 
rights is unlimited save by the restrictions contained in the federal 
and state constitutions,—Butler v. Palmer, 1 Hill, 324. 

2. Where a statute repeals a former one which imposed a penalty, 
the right to the penalty becomes extinguished, even though a prose- 
cution for it has been previously commenced. And if the repeal 
takes place after conviction, the judgment is thereby arrested. Sem- 
ble.—Ib. 

3. The repeal of a statute conferring jurisdiction, takes away all 
right of proceeding under the repealed statute, even in regard to 
suits pending at the time of the repeal.—Ib. 
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4. Inchoate rights generally, derived under a statute, are lost by 
its repeal, unless saved by express words in the repealing statute.—lb. 

5. Otherwise, in respect to such civil rights as have been perfected 
far enough to stand independent of the statute; or, in other words, 
such as have ceased to be executory, and have become executed.—Ib. 

6. Positive enactments are not to be construed as interfering with 
previously existing contracts, rights of action or suits, unless the i in- 
tent thus to interfere be expressed i in the enactment.—lb. 


SELECTIONS FROM 2 HILL’S (N. ¥.) REPORTS. 


Arrest.—It seems that a regular officer making an arrest within 
his proper district, is not bound to show his process though de- 
manded, but after the party has submitted, the officer is bound to 
inform him of the substance of the warrant or process. 

He should make it known that he comes in his official character, 
and not as a wrong doer, otherwise he may be lawfully resisted. 
Bellows vs. Shannon, 86. 

If an officer in making a forcible arrest conceals the fact that he 
is acting under process, without any lawful excuse for so doing. 
Quere. Whether he can afterwards use the process for the purpose 
of justifying the arrest.—Ib. 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes.—A promissory note 
made payable to the order of the person who should thereafter en- 
dorse the same is negotiable, and any words indicating that the 
maker or other party intended it to be negotiable, = ‘Bive it a trans- 
ferable quality as against such party. The U.S. vs. White & 
Hongesford, 59. 

A guarantee of an endorsed note was this—* I guaranty the col- 
lection of the within note.” Held that in an action on the guaranty, 
the plaintiff must show a diligent attempt to collect both as against 
the indorser and maker, or he could not recover. Loveland vs. 
Shepard, 139. 

A third person endorsing on a promissory note an absolute under- 
taking to pay it at maturity, may be treated as a joint and several 
maker. Miller vs. Gasten, 188. 

A guarantor of a promissory note cannot be treated as an endorser 
at the election of the holder.—Ib. 

One to whom a promissory note before due is transferred as col- 
lateral security for endorsements to be made by him, which are 
afterwards made, and who takes it without notice of a defence ex- 
isting against it in the hands of the person from whom he received 
it, is entitled to be treated as a bona fide holder in the commercial 
sense. Williams, executrix, &c. vs. Smith, et al 301. 

Service of notice of dishonour cannot be made by mail, if the 

arty reside in the same place where presentment or demand is made, 

ansom, et al vs. Mack, 587. 
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Carriers.—Common, cannot limit their liability by special accep. 
tance of goods—and where goods were promised to be forwarded 
“ danger of fire excepted.” Held that they were liable for a loss by 
fire though not resulting from negligence. 

Consideration.—Mere inadequacy of consideration cannot be given 
in evidence in defence to an action on a promissory note. And 
where one purchased mulberry trees which turned out to be of no 
value to him. Held as there was neither fraud nor warranty in the 
case, this constituted no defence to an action on a note given for the 
price. Johnson vs. Titus et al, 606. 

Costs.—In general payment and acceptance of a Draft after suit 
brought for it extinguishes all claim to costs, these being but an 
incident to the Debt, and if a suit be settled without mentioning costs, 
each party is bound to pay his own costs. Herkimer M. & H. 
Comp. vs. Small, 127. 

Demand.—The word “ demand” is of mich broader import than 
“ debt,” embracing rights of action beyond those which can properly 
be called debts; and is in this respect a term of more extensive 
meaning than almost any other known to the law. Matter of Denny 
and others, trustees, &c., 228. 

Partner.—One partner after dissolution cannot bind his former 
partner, by giving a promissory note in the name of the firm. 
Mitchell vs. Osterm, 520. 

Sale and Delivery of Goods.—A sale of goods is incomplete so 
long as any thing remains to be done by the vendor, such as weigh- 
ing, measuring, or counting out of a common parcel. Downer vs. 
Thompson, 137. 


SELECTED CASES FROM 2 METCALF’S REPORTS. 


Promissory Note.—1. It is a good defence to an action by an in- 
dorsee against the indorser of a note indorsed for the accommodation 
of the maker, that the indorsee received the note as security for 
the performance of a usurious contract between him and the maker. 
—Duncomb vs. Bunker, 8. 

2. In an action on a note made and negotiated in another State, 
the question whether such note is void for usury, must be decided by 
the law of that State.—Ibid. 

Depositions.—Objections to leading interrogatories should be made 
before the commission issues. ‘The answers thereto will not be re- 
jected, if the objection is first made at the tria].—Potter vs. Syler, Ib. 
64. 

Assumpsit.—Where after a partnership is dissolved, a suit for a 
partnership debt is brought against the former partners, and one of 
them is held to bail, and judgment is recovered against both, and the 
bail are compelled to pay the amount of such judgment—they cannot 
recover of the other partner any part of the sum thus paid by them. 
Bowman vs. Blodget, Ib. 308. 
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SELECTED CASES FROM 16 PETERS’ REPORTS. 


Assignment.—A Debtor may lawfully apply his property to the 
payment of the debts of such creditors as lie may choose to prefer, 
and he may elect the time when it is to be done, so as to make it 
effectual ; and such preference must necessarily operate to the pre- 
judice of creditors not provided for, and caunot furnish any evidence 
of fraudulent intention. —Tompkins vs. Wheeler, 106. 

When a Deed of Assignment is absolute upon its face without any 
condition attached to it, and is for the benefit of the grantees, the 
presumption of the law is, that the grautces accepted the Deed. 

Bills of Exchange.—There is no doubt ihat a bona fide holder of 
a negotiable instrument for a valuable consideration, without any 
notice of the facts which implicate its validity as between the ante- 
cedent parties, if he takes it under an indorsement made before the 
same becomes due, holds the title unaffected by these facts, and may 
recover thereon, although as between ~ nrc parties the 
transaction may be without any legal validity.—Swift vs. ‘Tyson, 1. 

The holder of negotiable paper before ic is due, is not bound to 
prove that he is a bona fide holcer for a valuable consideration 
without notice, for the law will presume that; in the absence of all 
rebutting proof; and therefore it is incumbent on a defendant to 
establish by way of defence satisfactory proofs of the contrary, and 
thus to overcome the prima facie title of the plaintitf¥—Ib. 

Constitution of the Unite d States.—It will probably be found, when 
we look to the character of the Constitution of the United States 
itself, the objects which it seeks to attain, the powers which it con- 
fers, the duties which it enjoins, and the rights which it secures, as 
well as the known historical fact, that many of its provisions were 
matters of compromise of opposing interests and opinions; that no 
uniform rule of interpretation can be applied, which may not allow 
even if it does not positively demand many modifications in its ap- 
plication to particular clauses. Perhaps the safest rule of interpreta- 
tion after all, will be found to be to look to the nature and objects of 
the particular powers, duties, and rights, with all the light and aid 
of contemporary history, and to give to the worcs of each, just such 
operation and force consistent with their legitimate meaning, as to 
fairly secure and attain the ends proposed. —Prigg vs. Com. of Penn. 
539. 

Evidence.—Wherever the rights of a party founded upon a Deed, 
are dependent on the terms and conditions of that Deed, the instru- 
ment thus creating and defining those rights must be resorted to; 
and must regulate, moreover, the modes by which they are to be 
enforced at law. ‘These identical rights cannot be claimed as being 
derived from a different and inferior source. If the Deed be in force, 
all who claim by its provisions must resort to it—U. 8. vs. Murphy, 
203. 

Insurance.—When the insurance is made by the mortgager, he 
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will, notwithstanding the mortgage or other incumbrance, be entitled 
to recover the full amount of his loss, not exceeding the insurance, 
since the whole loss is his own. The mortgagee can only insure to 
the amount of his debt; whereas the mortgagor can insure to the 
full value of the property, notwithstanding any incumbrances thereon. 
—Carpenter vs. the Providence Washington Insurance Co., 495. 

Questions on a policy of Insurance are of general commercial law, 
and depend upon the construction of a contract of insurance, which 
is by no means local in its character, or regulated by any local 
policy or customs.—Ibid. 


SELECTED ENGLISH DECISIONS. 


Agent.—In the case of Bosanquet and Foster, 9 C. and P. (N. P.,) 
659, and 8 Mees and W. (Ex.) 142, the bank was entitled to recover. 
The circumstances were as follows: The defendant was a customer 
of a branch bank, and had overdrawn his account to a considerable 
amount; he obtained an acceptance from a former partner of his, 
who had left the winding up of the concern and collecting of the 
assets to the former, which he paid into his credit at the bank, upon 
an undertaking by the manager that it should be returned after the 
usual inspection had taken place, and who being dismissed, the ac- 
ceptance was found in his portfolio. 

/ltorney General.—When the crown is interested in a suit, the 
Attorney General may suggest it ore tenus, and pray that the writ of 
nisi prius may not issue, but a trial at bar be had.—Paddock vs. For- 
restor, 1 Sc. N.S., (C. P.) 391. And he may appear in the Common 
Pleas. 1 Man and Gr., 583; and 8 Douwl. (P. C.,) 834. And the 
Attorney General has the right of pre-audience in all matters relating 
to the business of the crown.—Reg vs. Bishop of Exeter 9 Doul., (P. 
C) 276; and 9 Mees and W., (Ex.) 188. 

In cases of hardship the Court does not expect the Attorney General 
to contend for his strict right, but will sanction his acting with for- 
bearance, and will allow time for him to take the matter into full 
consideration.—/jltorney General vs. Brettingham, 3 Beav. (Ch.) 91. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 





Acceptance.—The effect of acceptance after dishonour is to make 
the bill payable on request, and it was held on general demurrer to 
amount to a promise to pay on request, where the declaration by en- 
dorsee against acceptor alledged the presentment and non-payment, 
and that afterwards the defendant promised to pay according to the 
tenor of his acceptance.—Christie vs. Peart, 7 Mees. & W. Ex., 491. 

Actions on, &c.—Debt is maintainable on a bill by indorsee against 
his immediate indorser by reason of the privity between the parties. 
Watkins vs. Wake, 7 Mees & W. Ex. 488. See also, Strattan vs. 
Hill, 3 Price, 253. 

Contract.—Laird plaintiff, Pyne defendant, reported 8 Dowl., (P. 
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C.) 860. This was an action for a breach of contract for the purchase 
of land, and it was held that the measure of damage was not the 
amount of purchase money, but of the actual damage sustained. 

It was decided in the case of Wright vs. Crookes, 1 Sc. N.S., (C. P.) 
685, that if one party is induced to enter into the contract by the 
false representations of the other, it is competent to him to prove it 
by evidence aliunde; notwithstanding the general rule is that the 
terms of a written contract cannot be varied by parol. 


DEED. 

Prooj—Production—Profert of—The sealing and delivery of a 
Deed will be inferred if it appears duly signed, sealed and attested, 
although the attesting witness speaking positively as to the signing 
cannot remember as to the other requisites.—Burling vs. Paterson, 9 
C. & P., (N. P.) 570. 

EVIDENCE. 

Secondary.—W hen notice to produce a document is given and re- 
fused and secondary evidence is given, the opposite party cannot 
afterwards be allowed to produce the document; Doe vs. Hodgson, 4 
Perr. & D. (Q. B.) 148, but the Court will not receive secondary 
evidence of an instrument upon the mere proof of its having been in 
possession of the opposite party without notice to produce it.—Knight 
vs. The Marquis of Waterford, 4 Younge & C. Ex. Eq. 284. 





LITTELL’S LAW LIBRARY. 


The October number of this publication, contains the commence- 
ment of Professor Wooprson’s Lectures, as recently edited by Dr. 
Wixuiams, of Queen’s College, Oxford. We are happy to see that 
this work, which, singular to say, has not yet been republished in 
this country, is about to be presented to the profession in so cheap 
and accessible a form. Professor Woodeson, as is known, succeeded 
Sir William Blackstone in the Vinerian Professorship, and his work 
was designed, in some sort, to supply the omissions and to give 
fullness and completion to the elegant outline traced by the first 
Professor. The work has been always regarded as distinguished for its 
orderly arrangement,and for precision and fidelity of research; and 
if the style be not characterized by the almost unequalled elegance 
of Blackstone, it is quite attractive by its simplicity and strength. 
The present republication has such further interest as it derives from 
copious illustrations, and additions from Dr. Witutiams, a Fellow of 
the Vinerian Professorship, and well known in England as one of 
the learned literary members of the Bar 

The work is, of course, elementary, and therefore will prove 
specially valuable to the junior portion of the Bar. We do not, 
however, object to Mr. Wuarton’s selection on this account. These 
Grammars of the science can never be too familiar to any member 
of the Profession; and we have heard, that up to the close of his 
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life, it was the practice of the late Epwarp Titeuman,—perhaps the 
most educated, and certainly, one of the ablest lawyers that this, 
or any Bar has produced—to read the Commentaries of Blackstone, 
at least once in every year. be ae i Lectures, is almost indis- 
pensable as a supplement; and it will prove advantageous to the 
older portion of the Vi ir, to have in both cases, this opportunity to 
“rub up their Latin.” 





LAW ASSOCIATION. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the new catalogue of the Law 
Association’s Library ; and are happy to perceive, that within the 
last year, a consider: ible addition of new books has been made to the 
Collection. We are pleased to remark also, that so large a pro- 
portion of the gentlemen who, heretofore, were mere subscribers to 
the Library, have lately become members of the Association ; and we 
would recommend this course to the comparatively small portion of 
the Bar who still remain but annual subscribers. The price of a 
share of stock, is but $80, which money is devoted to adding new 
books to the collection. Where it is desired by the individual, the 
payment may be made in three annual payments of $10 each. In 
point of economy, membership is the better plan, since the annual 
payment by a stockiolder is but $10, while that by a subscriber to 
the Library is $12—after four years admission to the Bar. Stock- 
holders, of course, are entitled to all the privileges of membership in 
the Association, while subscribers are limited to the mere use of the 
Library. It is of great importance to the Bar, to have a library 
which shall contain at least all the Rerorts; and numerous and 
expensive as these now are, it is scarcely possible for any members 
of the Profession, not more opulent than most of them are, to possess 
those works. 

Such gentlemen, however, as do not prefer becoming MEMBERS, 
should give the Association the benefit of their annual subscription : 
and we here take occasion to reprove the practice, which we have, 
(we are happy to say, but occasionally) witnessed, in some of our 
Court-rooms, of persons not subscribing to the Library, obtaining 
books from it, on the orders of gentlemen who are. Such an act is 
equally ungentlemanly and unjust, and no subscriber to the Library, 
nor member of the Association should permit his name to be so 
used. It is, we believe, in pointed violation of the rules of the As- 
sociation. 


Communications for the Journal, may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, No. 24 Arch 
Street ; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the “ Pennsylvania Law Journal,’ Philadelphia. 
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Reports of Cases in Bankruptev, 


(Continued from page 188) 
No. 388, 


In the matter of Leprrin, Assignee. 
° 5 


Chattels of a Bankrupt remaining, after the Decree, on the premises which 
the Bankrupt occupied, are liable to distress; even though the rent fall due 
after the Decree. 

Leprein was the assignee of certain bankrupts against 
whom a decree had passed, on Friday, July 29th. Six days Statement 
AFTER this decree, but before the property was removed 
from certain premises, (which they rented,) the Landlord 
distrained some of the goods for rent, which had fallen due 
two days after the decree. An affidavit of these facts having 
been filed by Leppein, the Landlord’s right as against the 
assignee was discussed before the Court, on a motion, which 
had been made by M‘Catt, for an attachment against the 
Landlord, for contempt. On the hearing of the rule, it was ©". for 

; . f _ te a the assig- 
said by M‘Catt, for his client, that the fifth section of the nee. 
Bankrupt act, declares, that “ atu creditors” shall be entitled 
to share in the Bankrupt’s effects, “ pro rata, without any 
priority or preference whatsoever,” except in certain cases 
mentioned in the act; and among which, that of the Land- 
lord is not included. ‘This language was strong; so strong, 
that the act proceeded to except “ liens, mortgages, and 
other securities,” which but for the reservation would be 
divested by the general words which preceded. Rent, 
however, was neither “lien,” “ mortgage,” nor “ other 
security.” It was a debt, and no way different, and no way 
more meritorious than other debts. Now could the Court 
insert in the Bankrupt act, an exception manifestly excluded 
by the Legislature ! 

Again. The decree “by mere operation of law,” di- 
vested all the Bankrupt's property “ out of the Bankrupt,” 
and vested it in the assignee. This assignee was an agent 
of this Court. The property was in the custody of the Law, 

It was like property seized in execution. In fact a decree 
of bankruptcy was often called a statutory execution, Now 


Vor. IL—No. 15, 29 
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In the — property in the Sheriff’s hands could not be distrained. 

peony The decree fixed all rights. It regulated them justly, and 

assignee. it was important that its equitable and safe operations should 
not be disturbed by these violent remedies of the Feudal 
law, nor by the dread of them. 

ak tae Mr. Merepitu, for the Landlord. No part of the Bank- 

Landlord. rupt act gave the assignee greater rights than the Bank- 
rupt had before the decree. ‘This question, was, however, 
so well settled that it had passed into text law. “ A land- 
lord, having” (says den. p. 303) “a legal right to distrain 
goods as long as they remain on the premises, neither the 
issuing of the commission, nor the possession of the mes- 
senger, nor even the Commissioner’s assignment will deprive 
him of his legal lien.” This was settled by Lord Hardwicke, 
Ex parte Plumer, 1 Atk. 103, and that decision stood un- 
questioned. The Landlord had his /egal rights; the goods 
were on the premises; they were ordinary goods; and there 
was nothing, in any part of the case, to destroy or to abridge 
the common law right of distress. 

Mr. M‘Catt, in reply, admitted the force of what was 
aid, but remarked, th: it it was unsafe to rely on such cases 
as Kx parte Plumer. 'The report was meager, and the lan- 
guage of the Bankrupt act on which that decision was made, 
did not appear. desides, in no part of the common juris- 
prudence of England and the United States, was the judicial 
inclination more divergent, than respecting distress for rent. 
In England, the Feudal influences were yet felt. The se- 
curity of the landed interest, was the security of the kingdom ; 
while here, we were told by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, “ that the right to distrain the property of a stranger, 
rests on no principle of reason or justice,” (Brown vs. Sims, 
17S. & R. p. 139.) “The same Court went still farther in 
Riddle vs. Welden, 5 Whar. 9, and expressed its readiness 
yet to advance. Other Courts had gone as far; see par- 
ticularly Youngblood vs. Lowry, 1 M‘Cord’s Rep. 139. This 
Court was therefore at liberty to carry out the aim and 
spirit of the Bankrupt act, as evidenced by its language 
already cited. 

His Honor, .J8 2 Subsequent day, His Honour said, briefly, that not- 

Aug. 12:h. Withstanding Mr. M‘Call’s argument, he saw nothing to 
destroy the Tight of distress, as long as the goods remained 
on the premises. The assignee could not be in a better 
condition than a bona fide purchaser. It was accordingly 
ordered, that Leppein should pay the rent, interest, and 
costs, out of the bankrupt’s estate; the value of the property 
levied on, having been more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 


M‘Call, iN ¢ 
reply. 
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In the matter of Perer Bueut’s Estate.. 


Where a man had been declared Bankrupt, many years ago, and dividends 
on his e state were long unclaimed by the persons entitled to them, the Court 
declined to assist the Barnkrupt’s administrator to get possession of these un- 
claimed dividends, it appearing that other creditors not yet paid in full, opposed 
the application. 

On the 22d June, 1842, the administrator of Peter Blight, Statement. 
deceased, who had been decuena a Bankrupt, under the act 
of Congress, of 1800, presented a petition praying the Court 
to supersede the commission of B ankruptcy, AND for such 
other relief, &c. in the premises, as the Court might deem fit. 

The commission referred to, had issued in the year 1801, 
and Blight had been duly declared a bankrupt, and sur- 
rendered himself; and in 1805 obtained his certificate of 
discharge. ‘The whole amount of debts proved under the 
commission was, - - - - $1,028,296 28 
And the following dividends had been made: 


1802 Ist Div. 20 p.c. $204,541 55 


1805 2d * 2 « 26,674 21 

1815 3d *“* ; * 10,282 87 

1820 4th « 7: Of lp.c. 7,890 84 
35 


1825 5th « {35 “ © 3,599 02 
1839 6th « ae «411 SI 
— —_— $252,899 80 

Leaving, of unpaid debts a balance, $775,396 48* 

The first two dividends, amounting asabove stated to 223 2p. 
c. were claimed by all the creditors, and paid accordingly 
and some of the creditors constantly claimed their shares 
whenever adividend was made; and the last dividend had been 
paid to eighty-one different creditors, representing debts to the 
amount of about three hundred thousand dollars. But as 
the creditors were very numerous, the later dividends minute, statement. 
the lapse of time quite considerable, and a number of the 
creditors resident in foreign countries, portions of the later 
dividends had not been called for, and still remained un- 
claimed, notwithstanding they had been “ pILiGENTLY AD- 
VERTISED AND PUBLIC NOTICE GIVEN IN THE PAPERS TO THE 
CREDITORS OF THEIR BEING DECLARED.” The dividends un- 
claimed, it was said, amounted to about $2000. 

The object of this application was, to enable the represen- 
tatives of the Bankrupt, to get possession of these dividends. 

The assignee witH TWO CREDITORS appeared personally in 
Court, to oppose the application. 

Mr. Saunpers Lewis, for the administrator, contended, Mr. 8. 


9 
L 
that under the circumstances already stated, the representa- i a 


—_——- cation. 
* This calculation, though, apparently, not exact in all particulars, is printed 
as it was presented to the Court by the Assignee. 
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tives of the Bankrupt were entitled to the PRESUMPTION IN 
LAW, that the claimants who omitted to receive their divi- 
dends, had been paid their debts. In such a lapse of time 
inany creditors were dead; the claims forgotten or aban- 
doned, and the dividend being so minute, there was, in point 
of fact, no probability that they would ever be demanded. 
In regard to the last dividend, though three years had 
elapsed since it was declared, not one-third, in amount, of 
the claimants had asked jor it. Though it did not appear 
precisely, from what date the dividends unclaimed, had 
come over, a portion of them, it was obvious, were of old 
standing. At any rate, it laid on the assignee, to show 
that the unclaimed dividends were modern, if they were so. 
He ought to satisfy the Court, by producing books. The 
administrator could know the fact only in a general way. 
In a general way the thing was evident. 

In Sailor vs. Hert-hogg, 4 Whar. p. 259, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held, that in the case of an insolvent 
debtor, the presumption that all his debts were paid, arose 
after a lapse of fourteen years, (see Judge enee charge to 
the jury, p. 267, confirmed by the Court, on p. 278.) In 
many of the cases here, no doubt, a right to the dividend had 
been lost by the statute of limitations. It has been held 
that the statute applies to such a demand, 2 Deacon, p. 599. 
Index, citing ex parte Clarkson, 3 Mont. & Ayr. 154.* The 
prayer for relief, was of a general nature. The Court, in 
the exercise of its discretion, would so modify the super- 
cedeas, or otherwise dispose of the matter, as to produce no 
injustice. 

Mr. T. I. Wuarron, for the assignee, remarked, that such 
an order as was prayed for, would, if granted, be entirely 


application. WITHOUT PRECEDENT; and would be unjust. In the case 


cited from 4 Wharton, p. 259, nothing whatever had been 
done by the insolvent’s assignee, or by the creditors. ‘That 
was a fair case for presumption. Herr, however, on the 
facts appearing, no Court could presume payment. Hvidence 
overcame presumption. Creditors were here, before the 
Court. Besides, the prayer was, to suPERSEDE, and for 
such, &c. Now a supersedeas would not be proper, even if 
the case were one for relief. The effect of a supersedeas, 
was to set aside every thing that had beendone. The cases 
in which a supersedeas will be granted, are enumerated by 
Judge Cooper, “ Bankrupt Law “of America,” p. 167. It is 
always for some inherent defect,—or by consent,—or by all 
the debts having been paid off. ‘The Court could exercise 
no discretion but one guided by sound legal principles. The 
nature and the effects of a supersedeas * were settled. The 





* (Anti ex ex parte Henley : re. Norris 1 Dea. & C. 361, Rep.) 
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Court would not change them. The petitioners could proceed!n the Mat- 


t f 
at law, or file a bill inequity. That sort of proceeding would Pier. 
be more regular. Buigut’s 


Mr. Extis Lewis replied, that by the prayer to supersede, Es": 
it was not meant to ask for a technical “ supersedeas” in Mr. E. 
Bankruptcy. ‘The Court would readily understand that the hewis, = 

reply 

term was used in its common acc epti ition; that the petition 
meant to ask for an order to render the assignee’s possession 
of the unclaimed dividends, inoperative as respected the ad- 
ministrator. ‘The prayer was, morever, general in its terms. 
Besides this, one ground of a supersedeas is a settlement or 
payment of all the debts, Cooper, 167. We contend that in 
this case the law will presume the debts to be paid. It would 
then be a case for a supersedeas. 

(Mem. A good deal was said on both sides, in the argument, about the case 
of Mr. Roserr Morris’ estate, in which, under circumstances, (as Mr. Saun- 
ders Lewis said,) not very dissimilar to those of this case, a supersedeas had 
been granted by Jupcre Horxinson. Mr. Wharton thought that that case 
went to the verge of law; but at any rate that it was not a precedent fora 
supersedeas in this. The case is too long to report here, but it may be proper 


to state that a pamphlet report of it, had been given to Judge Randall, before 
his decision in this case.] Cur. vult advisari. 


His Honour. If the case were one, where there could His Honor. 
arise apresumption of law that the debts of the Bankrupt had 
been all satisfied, the Court might perhaps entertain an ap- 
plication for an order upon Blight’s assignee to pay to the 
administrator, the dividends so long unclaimed. But the 

case does not afford room for the presumption spoken of. 
No less than eighty-one creditors, representing nearly a third 
in value, of all the claimants, received a dividend within 
three years; and creditors appear now before me, to resist 
the prayer of the petition. ‘The Bankrupt’s estate is greatly 
insolvent, and if any dividends remain unclaimed, they will, 
after a certain time, fall into the general fund, and make it 
proper that a new dividend be made. As long as any cre- 
ditors remain unpaid, and choose to insist upon payment, 
Blight’s representatives cannot claim any part of the estate. 
The petition must, therefore, | think, be Dismissep. 


No. 388. 


In the matter of J. A. & Hi. W. Snouse. An adver sary Pe. 
tition by C ark & Hawi, & Meckir, Pate & Co. 


Creditors who apply to have their debtor decreed bankrupt, need not state 
the character of the debt on which the Petition is founded. 

If the Petitioners be creditors to the amount of $500, at the time of presenting 
their petition, the fact that they have purchased part of their claim from a third 
person, after the act of Bankruptcy was committed, and for the purpose of pe- 
titioning, does not impair their right to pe tition. 

The dissolution of a partners ship, and the transfer by one member, of all his 
interest in it, to his copartner, is not an act of Bankruptcy ; and this, though the 
assigning partner have no property but what he has invested in the partnership. 





Statem«: 


nt. 
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It is otherwise, however, where the object of the transfer is to conceal a fraud 
either actual or legal,—as when made to enable the separate creditors of the 
remaining partner to obtain their debts out of the partnership effects, to the 
injury of the partnership creditors. 

A bona fide tvansier of a security. if made contemporaneously with the receipt 


of anadvance of money, is not an actot Bankruptcy, though the transfer have 
been made in contemplation of Bankruptcy ; [and though the purpose of the 
loan have been to enable the debtor to preter a debt not secured. ] —the allega- 
tion within the brackets not having been made in the petition. 

In Ban«ruptcy proceedings, the evidence will be restricted to the allegations 


of the petition. 

On the 5th May, 1842,Carr & Hart, and Meckis, Prater 
& Co. filed a petition for a decree of Bankruptcy against 
Jacop A. Suouse and Henry W. Suouss, brothers, and then 
lately partners in trade. ‘The Petition was in the form pre- 
scrthed by the Rules of Court, and set forth, that the Shouses 
were owing to the Petitioners, “ the sum of 3500 and up- 
wards,” and that they had become Bankrupt, by 

I. Having on the first of April pre ceding, FRAUDULENTLY 
DISSOLVED the firm, and by Henry’s having transferred atu 
his interest in the firm, then being insolvent, to Jacor, to 
enable one Wittiam Shouse (the father of the said Henry 
and Jacob,) to enforce against the said assets, a separate 
debt (which was specificd—a judgment in D.S. B., ripe 
for execution—) of $6000, due by Jacos to his said father ; 
and also to enable Jacoz to pay “a certain other separate 
creditor of him the said Jacob, to a large amount, in whole 
or in part out of the said assets, to the injury of [your] pe- 
titioners, and all creditors of the said firm.” 

Il. By the said Henry and Jacob, or the said Jacob, “ with 
the know le deze and consent of the said Henry’ > hav ing ““made 
fraudulent transfers of evidences of debt, to prerEer divers of 
the creditors of the said firm, to wit, one Hutsp, to secure a 
debt of $149 96; and one Joun Shouse, (a third brother) to 
secure a debt of $100. 

III. That the said rirm had become, and was Now INSOL- 
VENT. 

The Answer denied the facts as charged, and that any act 
of Bankruptcy had been committed, but did not except to 
the petition for want of precision or form. 

When the case came on to be heard, it appeared, that Carr 
& Hall, held a note of the respondents for $488 46, which, 
on the 2d May 1842 (three days Berore the petition filed) 
had been given to one Grunpy, for an antecedent debt, and 
which Carr & Hall, had on the same 2d May, purchased of 
Grundy ata discount of 25 percent, for the purpose of making 
the present petition. 

It appeared, also, that Carr & Hall held in their own right, a 
note of the respondents, originally for $250, dated the 23d 
March, 1842, and payable on demand. ‘This note was, 
however, secured by an assignment of a note of one Healy for 
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$276 67, which would not be due till the 8th—11th June, 1842, 1» the mat- 


and for which note C. & H. had given a receipt, thus, “ Re- 
ceived, &c. &c. Healy’s note, six months from December 8th, 
ds COLLATERAL security ;” and besides this, the original note 
had been reduced by two payments on account, one of $24, 
on the Ist of April, and another, of $50 on the 7th of April, 
Its amount, when the petition was filed, was accordingly, 
$176. Meckie, Plate & Co. held two notes, one for $373 47 
which was over due at the time the petition was filed,* and 
another for 270 50, which would not be due UNTIL MORE THAN 
A MONTH AFTERWARDS. 

Jacon, at the time he entered into the partnership with his 
brother, owed their father $6000, (the debt alledged in 
the petition;) and also $4000 to an old partnership, of 
which he had been formerly a member. Henry owed 
nothing except the partneship debts. Neither had property 
except what was invested in the partnership. 

As to the first allegation of the petition, (viz. the rrau- 
DULENT DISSOLUTION AND TRANSFER) it appeared by evidence 
whose competence was not objected to, that the respondents 
dissolved their partnership connexion on the Ist April, 1842, 
Henry, retiring from the business, but not executing any 
transfer; the arrangements (which did not appear to be very 
definite) resting in parol. Henry, however, remained, 
usually about the store, and appeared to take part in attend- 
ing to its management. Jacos took the assets, and carricd 
on the business, and between the Ist of April, when the 
partnership was dissolved, and the 2d of May, when (as is 
hereafter stated,) the creditors were convened, sold some 
of the goods, and paid some of the debts, but these debts 
were less in amountthan the proceeds of the goods sold. The 
concern was, however,considerably embarrassed, and on the 
2p or May, a meeting of the creditors was requested, and 
held on that evening. An invitation, which was produced, 
to this meeting was in the hand writing of Henry. On the 
following evening a committee, which had been appointed 
the night before, to examine the affairs of the partnership, 
reported to the creditors that the /iabilities were $17,450 96 
and the assets $16,692 28, leaving a deficit of $758 68, 

In consequence of the mode of book-keeping which had 
been used by the responients, the state of the firm on the 1s¢ 
of April, when it was dissolved, did not satisfactorily appear. 
A book-keeper employed by the reririonErs, to investigate 
the books, testified that the firm was more insolvent on that 
day than on the 2d of May, when they called their creditors 
together. But the responpents produced another book- 
keeper, who, on different data, made a different statement. 





* This note fell due April 26th. 
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It appeared, however, from M*Henry’s evidence, (which 
as is hereafter stated, was objected to, as incompetent,) that 
towards the end of March,—a few days before the partner- 


——ship was dissolved, he, M‘Henry, called on the firm for pay- 
| 7 


ment of a small bill, which the firm could not, or did not pay. 
From other evidence,* it appeared that on the 8th of April, 
a note for $500 fell due, of which but $150 was paid; that 
on the 20th several other notes matured, on which likewise, 
but partial payments were made. On the 26th, Meckie, 
Plate & Co’s. note on which this petition was in part found- 
ed, became payable. On the 29th Jacob wrote to his brother 
John, (as is hereafter stated.) asking him to make a loan of 
money; and on the 80th was greatly pressed to raise the sum 
of $100, to replace money of a friend, which a few days 
before he had misappropriated. The best proposition made 
at the meeting, was to deduct from the partnership assets 
the $6000, due the father, and to bring in the $4000 due the 
old firm into the common stock with the partnership cre- 
ditors, and then to give the creditors all round 40 p. e. in 
endorsed notes, having 4, 6, 8, 10,12, 14, 16, and 18 months 
to run, with 5 p. e. in the firm’s own notes at 20 months. 

The other evidence of insolvency and fraud, rested on 
ApMissions said to have been made by Jacon A. Shouse, at 
the two meetings of the creditors already mentioned. Henry 
attended these meetings, and heard all that was said, and 
made no objection or correction, but did not himself take 
an active part. 

Cavenper, a witness of the petitioners, testified that Jaco 
was asked by one of the creditors, “Did you not know that 
you were insolvent at the time of the dissolution ?’”’ and that 
he answered “ yes ;”” but whether Jacob answered “ J did,” 
or “ We did,” the witness could not say. This witness did 
not remember hearing any cause assigned for the dissolution 
of the firm. Greiss, a witness of the respondents, swore that 
the answer was, “ / knew / was.” 

Joun Srovuse, (a third brother, whose testimony was not 
objec ted to,) to the same point; and, that in imme diate con- 
nexion, Jacob proceeded to speak of the debt due to his father, 
and to the old firm. 

These last two witnesses, and M‘Caraner, (a witness 
of the petitioners) heard no other cause assigned for the dis- 
solution of the firm, than that Henry was not in good health, 
and wished to retire from the city. But M«C arraher stated, 
that Jacob, at one of the meetings, had said that Henry was 








* The note book of the respondents, which was not however filed with the 
depositions in the case. After the hearing, it was mislaid by the Counsel of one 
arty or the other; and the Reporter has, in vain, endeavoured to procure it. 
=~ | 1 accordingly, give its contents with any nearer precision than he 
1as done 
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well aware of the condition of the firm, and, notwithstanding I" the mat- 
his retirement, that he knew he would be liable for the debts rt has 
of the firm. This witness, stated also, that at one of these Suovse. 
meetings, when Jacob was urging a compromise by which ora 
the $10,000 due by him individually, should be satisfied, 

as before stated, but of the partnership assets, and the subject 

of conversation leading to it, Joun Shouse (a lawver of 
Easton, and who represented his father) produced his father’s 

bond, and said that he could take out of the partnership stock 

the entire amount of the bond. With regard to this bond, 

it appeared that on the 29th -Jpri/, 1842, John Shouse, having 
received a letter from Jacob, asking the advance of money, 

came to Philadelphia, and, in behalf of his father, who like- 

wise resided at Easton, entered judgment on the bond, in 

this city. 

Sut all this “ of the case was made much stronger for 

“ petitioners, by the evidence of Freyrac and of M‘Henry; 

but their competency was objected to, before the Commis- 
sioner, and on the hearing, upon the following grounds :— 
FrReyTaAG, was a member of a certain firm who at the time 

of filing the petition, and still, were creditors of the respon- 

dents. To give himself competency, he produced an assign- 

ment by himself to another member __ firm, just before the 
testimony was taken, (June 3d,) and a release by the as- 
signee, * from all, and all manner of liability or responsibility 

on account of the transfer. Freytag in his e -_ ‘nce stated Statement, 
that his firm was solvent. M*‘Henry, like Freytag, belonged 

to a firm which, up to the day the testimony was taken, hi id 

been a creditor of the re sponde nts: but on that di: ry the firm, 

(itself composed of two brothers) had assigned the claim (to 

their father,) at 25 p. c., in a note of this father, payable on 
demand. [M*Henry and Freytag, with another creditor, 

one of the petitioners, were the commaltion which had been 
appointed, as before stated, on the 2d May; and they had, 
accordingly, in a good measure, taken the lead, and been 
deferred to.] Both these persons, then, stated, that the answer 

of Jacos Shouse, to the question already mentioned, was, 

“we WERE AWARE.” Freytag, however, stated, that he heard 

no cause assigned for the dissolution of the firm, but Henry’s 

being tired of business, and desiring to remove intothe countr iZ 

But W‘Henry stated, that in answer to a question put, or a 
statement taxed upon Jacob, Jacob had answered that he 

had dissolved with his brother, for the purpose of enabling his 
father’s judgment to hold good against the stock ; that him- 

self suggested, and in fact positively asked Henry to have 

a receiver appointed, which Henry declined to do, in con- 
sequence of his desire to save his father the $6000; and finally, 

that Joun Shouse said, that if the creditors did not come intoan 
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arrangement, the father would proceed to sell under his 
‘judgment. [But Joun Suouse swore positively, that “ nothing 
of the kind,” stated by M‘Henry as having been admitted to 
be the cause of the dissolution, was said at the meeting 
referred to.] 

As to the 2d allegation,—the Prererences. 

Hutse’s. On the 2d May, (rHE pay ON WHIcH THE 
CREDI!ORS WERE CONVOKED,) a note of one Lee, for $130 
had been assigned to Hutsr, to secure a debt of $149 96, 
money borrowed on the preceding 27th April. By which 
of the two brothers the money had been borrowed, did not 
appear, but a note addressed to Hulse, May 2d, 1842, (the 
day, as has been stated, on which the creditors were con- 
vened,) requesting him to hold Lee’s note “ as collateral,” 
was written by Jacob, and signed in the firm’s name; and 
the collateral itself was indorsed by Jacob in the same name, 
and votu Ferytag and M‘Henry st ited, that at the meeting of 
the creditors, Jacob, in Henry’s presence and hearing, and 
unreproved by him, acknowledged the transfer of the col- 
laterals for the debts due to Hulse, and to Joun Shouse, 
which, Jacob proceeded to state, THE FIRM WANTED TO PREFER, 
To pay IN FULL; and M*‘Henry added, that Jacob said “ they 
didn’t wish any one to loose borrowed money, and the Baxxnurt 
LAW PREVENTED THEM MAKING PR? FERENCES. ¥ 

2d. Joun Suouse’s. On the 30th April, Jacos applied to 
his brother Jonny, for a loan of $100, which HE was “ ex- 
tremely anxious” to have, for the purpose of paying a debt 
of a friend who had sent mim $100 to pay it; which money, 
HE, Jacob, being very much in want of, had used, with the 
expectation of making it good ina few days. John agreed to 
ie e him the money, uf Jacob would make him secure, which 

Jacob did, by giving a note of a third person, for $147, as 
collateral ; Joun giving “a written promise to return HIM 
the difference when the note was paid.” [John Shouse’s 
testimony. | 

The case was argued at great length, and with much 
contention as to the credibility of the witnesses. 

Mr. Geruarp for the petitioning creditors. This is an 
isssue, in an equity cause, between the petitioning creditors, 
as complainants, and the two Shouses, as respondents. 
There are no other parties to the proceedings. Under the 
rules of Court, the petition and the answer elicit one or more 
issues. In the present case the joint trading of the respon- 
dents, and their being debtors to the requisite amounts are 
not put in issue. The case is narrowed to the discussion of 
the issues. 

By evidence not disputed, it appears that the transfer to 
Jacob was voluntary, without consideration, without apy 
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declaration of trust, and was made by one member of an Jn the mat- 
insolvent firm, to his copartner yet more insolvent. The <" f — 
property which before belonged to the partnership, became Suovss. 
the individual property of Jacol ; it became subject to the 
father’s judgment which had just been made ready for execu- 
tion; and the whole transaction was out of the ordinary course 

of business. These facts speak loudly as to the object of 
Henry’s retirement. ‘The purpose of the dissolution appears 

yet more plainly, in what was said by Jacob, at the meeting 

of the creditors. It may be objected, that the testimony of 
M‘Henry is not the same with that of the other witnesses. 

His testimony, however, is positive, and therefore better, 

than that of the other witnesses. It is a general law of 
evidence, that positive testimony is to prevail over that 

which is but negative. One witness may have been attending 

when others were not, may have heard what another did 

not, may remember what another has forgotten. In this 

case, the evidence can be reconciled. .M‘Henry, moreover, 

was one of the committee, more acquainted with the whole 
subject than the other creditors were, more interested in 

what passed, and therefore more to be relied on, when he 

speaks so unequivocally. M‘Henry, Freytag, and M*Carraher, 

all speak as to John Shouse’s production of the father’s bond. Mr. a 
They must be taken to be as intelligent as the witnesses who nets, 
do not support them, and being more numerous, their tes- oners. 
timony, according toa settled rule of evidence, must prevail. 
M‘Henry and Freytag are uncontradicted on all other points. 

But no matter what may have been the intent of the dis- 

solution. It was a GENERAL assicnMENT by Henry of his 
property, for he had no separate property. Now,a general 
assignment, it is well settled, is an act of Bankruptcy. 
Compton vs. Bedford, W. Bl. 362, because, says Mans- 
FIELD, it “ creates an insolvency.” Law vs. Skinner, id. 
996, for, says Dr Gray, the trader “can carry on no bu- 
siness.” JI/derson vs. Temple, 4 Bur. 2235, because, says Lord 
Mansrigtp again, “ it would be rescinding the whole system 
of the bankrupt laws,” and having the debtor, instead of the 
great seal, appoint the trustees. S. P. Ex parte Foord, de- 
cided by Lord Harpwicke, 1 Bur. 477, Thornton vs. Harg- 
reaves, 7 East. 544; and see particularly, Stewart vs. Moody, 
5 Tyrwh. 493, (S.C. 1C. M. & R. 777,) and Seibert vs. 
Spooner, Tyrwh. & Gran. 1075, (8. C.1 Mee. & Wel. 714,) 
modern cases, where the subject is regarded as fully settled. 
This point has been similarly decided, and on similar grounds, 
by Judge Conxutne of the Northern District of New York, 
(see ante, p. 209.) And, he remarks, that the provision of 
our act, has been copied nearly verbatim from the act of 5 
George IV. 
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2d. As TO THE PREFERENCES. Ist. Hutsn’s. This pre 


‘ference was unsolicited by Hulse. Was given % ie same 
ferer licited by Hul It it tl me 


time that he received notice to attend the meeting of cre- 
ditors, and was therefore in contemplation of Bankruptcy. 
It is an act of Bankruptey. Harman vs. Fishar, Cowp. 117. 
Ogden vs. Jackson, 1 Johns. 370. Pulling vs. Tucker, 4 B. 
& Ald. 382. 2. Joun Suousr’s. This money was borrowed 
for the purpose of enabling the Bankrupts to make a pre- 
ference; and this purpose was known to John Shouse. John 
Shouse cannot thus enable his brother to do that indirectly, 
which if done directly, would be a fraud on the Law. Nor 
is it material that the transfer was contemporaneous with 
the advance. In Linton vs. Bartlet, 3 Wils. 47, “a trader, 
in consideration of a loan of S20 |....being in insolvent cir- 
cumstances, assigns one third part of all his effects to the 
lender, who is his brother.” Per Cur. “ Although this may 
be a HARD case upon the brother, who is a bona fide creditor, 
vet the giving hic a preference is a fraud u pon all the laws 
concerning bankrupts, &c. ‘There is no case wherever 
such a preference as this was allowed. The same spirit of 
equality ought to warm the Courts of Justice which warmed 
the Legislature when they made the Bankruptlars, &e. It 
is a bill of sale made by a trader, when he was insolvent, 
and plainly had an act of Bankruptcy in contemplation, 
&c. The deed is void.”’ This case Is M7 point. 

3d. Tue INSOLVENCY OF THE FIRM; Which, as I contend, is 
made an independent and specific act of bankruptey under 
the 14th section of the act. That section declares, “ That 
where firo or more persons, who are partn rs in trade BECOME 
INSOLVENT, an order may be made in the manner provided in 
this act, either on the petition of such partners, or any one 
of them, or on the petition of any creditor of the partners.” 
HK KH 

Under the recent English statutes, insolvency is almost 
synonymous with bankraptey. It would seem that Congress 
did not wish to extend our bankrupt system so far, but con- 
fined insolvency, as an independent act of bankruptey, to 
partnerships. Infact, in such eases it is almost essential for 
the protection of the respective rights of the individual and 
firm creditors, because the minute provision contained 
in the 14th section, secure the proper distribution of the 
individual and firm assets. 

The meaning of the words is plain; and if read without 
attempt at refined criticism, they present no difficulties. On 
the other hand, any efiort to escape from the obvious meaning 
of the words produces contradiction and absurdities. Either 
insolvency is, in the case of partnerships, a substantive act of 
bankruptcy, or it is a superadded requisite to the decla- 
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ration of partners as bankrupts—a reductio ad absurdum. In es a a 
addition, it must follow that without the 14th section, part- <1 WwW. 
ners could not be declared bankrupts—a construction which Suovse. 
would be in direct confliction with the whole current of 
English decisions and those of this country, on the former 

— law. 

Mr. J. M. Porrer, Mr. Matrery, and Mr. Cuarves GIc- 4 ument 
PIN, for the re cams nts, said that the case was defective in forthe Re- 
its outset. The debt of 8500, said to be due to the petitioners, spondents. 
was stated in too general a way. It did not appear to whom 
the debt was due,—whether to C. & H., or to M. P. & Co., 
nor did the character of the debt appear. It was impossible 
for an averment so defective in precision, to be answered. 

Besides, $500 are not due in the sense required by Congress; 
for, lst, C. & H. bought one of their de ta, (Gr undy’ S,) for 
the purpose of instituting this proceeding. ‘They ask to 
make a law, designed to aid honest creditors, subserve the 


animosities of malignant ones. The Court will not assist in 
experiments of cruelty. Every act of Bar i vy is sup- 
posed in law, to bea fraud upon the petitioning c ‘editor : but 


how can this be when that person had no debt exis ing at the time? 
He is no party grie ved. Inex p. Lee, 1 P. W. 782, the 
Chancellor says, “ Had the indorsement, &c. sa made 
AFTER the Bankruptcy, it might be a question, whether such 
indorsee would be entitied to a commission—he not being a 
creditor, &c., or capable of taking out a commission at the time 
of the party becoming a bankrupt.”” 2d. The other claim of 
Carr & Hall, is not inforcible at this time. It is secured by 
Healy’ s note, vol yet due. It can’t be doubted, that it was 
understood that the note for $250 should not be enforced till 
it was seen whether Healy’s note would be paid. Except 
forbearance, there was no consideration for the transfer of 
Healy’s note. Payments have been made on account; and 
every thing shews that it was reget there should be no 
process. Atany event, the note of Healy, should be sur- 
rendered. 3d. The debt of S270 pe o M. P. & Co., is not 
yet due. In point of law it is nodebt. In the construction 
of the act of Congress, technical words must be construed 
technically. To “ore” det ts not due, is a legal absurdity. 
Could an action of debt, or assumpsit, or any action be 
brought on such a debt? Cceuld the plaintiff declare that the 
defendant, “ to him owed, and from him unjustly detained” 
such a debt. The answer would be “ nil debet.” There- 
fore, the only debt on which the petition can rest, is one of 
$373 47, due Meckie, Plate & Co.; and this debt is insufli- 
cient in amount. 

Bur as to Tue merits. Freytag and M‘Henry are the 
two principal witnesses of the petitioners. Both are 1ncom- 
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mol ar petentT. ‘Though Freytag assigned his interest in the note, 
& H, W. to his co-partner, it is still the property of the firm; so much 
Suovse. so, at least, as that it is applicable in the first instance, to the 
payment of partnership debts. His interest in the note, and 
also in the firm, is that which remains after payment of these 
debts ; and he is interested in obtaining a decree, by which 
the note will be certainly provided for. Then, as to 
M:Henry. Can it be believed, that the note given by 
M‘Henry, the father, to the firm, and payable on demand, 
will be enforced in case nothing is realized from Shouse’s 
note. M‘Henry’s having given his note, is a legal con- 
siderstion for the transfer, even if never paid. ‘The firm is 
obviously interested that their father should receive the 
amount of Shouse’s note. 
Areu ment, he evidence of both Freytag & M-Henry, must, then, 
for the Re- be e/iminated; and the case then talls down. ‘The dissolution 
spondents. anpears to have been fair, and for the purpose of enabling 
Henry to withdraw from business. Neither Wi//iam Shouse 
nor John Shouse, nor any other of Jacob’s separate creditors, 
were informed of the dissolution. ‘There is no evidence, in 
either case, that any property of the firm was ever oflered 
to these creditors, or ever agreed to be given to them. On 
the contrary, Henry, notwithstanding il! health, and a desire 
to withdraw to the country, still remained supervising the 
affairs he had left, and seeing that the firm’s aflairs were 
properly conducted. Besides, is it credible that Henry, who 
tf appears, well knew of his liability for ihe firm’s debts, should 
love his brother’s creditors so much better than those who were at 
once both his own and his brother’s, as to assizn his property to 
pay that brother’s creditors ?—this, too, when by so doing, he 
would not relieve his brother from debt, but only substitute 
one class of creditors for another. 
Admitting that John Shouse said, at the meeting, what 
Freytag and M*‘Henry say, that he did. What of it? It was 
said only pending a neg’ ciation of compromise; and to induce 
it. Did he ever do what he said he could do? or rather, did 
Jacob and Henry ever assist him in doing it ? for until you so 
connect the acts or designs of the father or his agent, with 
those of Henry and Jacob, as to make the acts or designs of 
the former, the acts and designs of the latter likewise, it is 
of no importance what John or his father threatened to do, 
or even what they did. It appears that John Shouse came 
to town, to enter judgment against the firm, when they, so 
far from assisting to protect the father, were asking of John, 
his agent, additional advances. It was an act induced by 
John’s alarm for his father; and so far as adverse relations 
existed, of an adverse nature to the interests of the firm. It 
was in invitum. 
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But it is said, that the transfer was an act of Bankruptcy, In the mat- 
no matier what may have been its object. We admit that accord- me we 
ing to the Eyeuisu decisions, a general AssiGNMENT is anact of Suovse. 
Bankr uptey. But an assignment is a transfer UNDER SEAL. 2 Bl. 
Com. 310. This transaction had none of the qualities, and none 
of the effects of a general assignment. The right of levy 
and every other right of the partnership creditors remained 
undisturbed by this transaction. It was a mere retirement 
of Henry from the firm. But besides the English doctrine 
has not been followed by this Court. It is a doctrine which 
has not proved satisfactory even at home. Eden speaks of it, 
as a doctrine “ diflicult to understand, p. 28. As one whose 
reasons, ‘* are by no means satisfactory,”” Ib. Lord Evpon 
has more that _ expressed his dis: ipprobation of the doc- 
trine, 16 Ves. 148S—17 Ves. 198. It got foot froma N. P. 
decision of Lord Mansfield, Co. B. L. p- 100, whose great 
name controlled subsequent judges against their own judg- 
ment. 

On principle, it is not easy to understand the doctrine. 
Such an assignment is good at common law ; by the statutes 
of Eliz.; and it is not declared by the Bankrupt act to be 
void. Nor is such anassignment against the policy, of the 
act. The policy of the act is, that creditors shall be paid 
alike; and the act has no further policy. Now a general 
assignment, without preferences does exactly this thing. It 
may not do it in the manner and through the same forms as 
the Bankrupt law would do it ; but the machinery of the act 
is no part of its policy. ‘The Court has no right to extend 
the policy of the Bankrupt act, beyond the point that the 
Bankrupt act has, itself, defined. 

So inconvenient has the doctrine been found in England, Argument 
that according to Eden, p. 31, the Legislature (6 Geo. IV. acca dg 
16,) has been obliged to ingraft a limitation on the principle. 

Now, as to the Prererences. “ Fraudulent,” as used in 
the first section of the Bankrupt law, means fraudulent, in 
ordinary signification. It is used without any reference to 
qualification, by future parts of the act. The assignment 
must be shown to be fraudulent in fact, or by some prine iples 
of law, independently of the Bankrupt act. Now neither pre- 
ference, was of this character, for it is lawful for a debtor 
to prefer a bona fide creditor. Then does the preference 
come within the 2d section, and become void as being a 
fraud upon the Bankrupt act. ‘To be void on that cround, 
it must have been made ‘in contemplation of Bankruptcy.”? 

We observe first, that there is not evidence even of insol- 
vency, and this is an answer, likewise to the 3d allegation 
of the petition. The two book-keepers are in conflict. The 
committee found the firm, a month after the dissolution, nearly 
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solvent. As to the proposition to pay 45 per cent, it was 
a proposition, made during a treaty, and under an attempt 
to make an advantageous compromise. But it was made 


on an estimate which brought Jacoh’s separate debts as a 


charge on the firm’s property. It was a proposition which 
fiailed, and failed because the partnership creditors refused to 


agree to it. It was dependant, and to be dependant on their 


Argument 
tor the Re- 
sponde its. 


assent. If an execution had issued on the father’s bond, the 
process would have been set aside. If there had been 
danger of misapplication of the partnership etlects, equity 
would have appointed a receiver. Those eflects were fet- 
tered by a trust, which nothing could dislodge. The Firm 
was solvent; or, at all events, there was no contemplation 
of Bankruptey, which is always a question of fact. [The 
counsel then pursued the same course of argument as Mr. 
Sergeant did in Potts and Garwood, ante, p. 172, and as 
Mr. Mallery did, in Breneman’s case, ante, p. 185.] But the 
petition makes no allegation of * a contemplation of Bankruptcy.” 
According to. its own showing the preference may have 
been valid. The petition should possess the essential qua- 
lities of a declaration: and this Court has already decided in 
(Potts and Garwood, ante, p. 182,) that it will not hear proof 
of any thing not alleged in the petition, nor put in issue. 
This is conclusive as to the preferences. 

But suppose the petition to be sufficient. Are the pre- 
ferences, acts of Bankruptcy. Ist. The transfer to Joun 
Suouse. It was con/enporaneous with the money advanced. 
It was clearly bona fide; and if such a transfer was invalid, 
so would an ordinary sale have been; for where a party can 
sell, he cen pledge or mortgage likewise. For aught that 
appears, the case cited from 38 Wilson, 47, was for an ante- 
cedent debt. But in addition to this, the whole transaction 
was with Jacon alone. 

2d. Hutse’s preference. Striking out the evidence of 
Freytag and M‘ifenry, there was nothing to shew that 
Henry was cognizant, at any time, of the transfer. The 
note inclosing the transfer, was written by Jacob alone. It 
was written after the dissolution of the firm, and when, 
according to the averment in the petition, the object of Henry was 
to give Jacon entire control. 

As to the 3d allegation—THE INSOLVENCY OF THE FIRM,— 
which it is alleged, is ground for a decree under the 14th 
section of the act. The language of the section is peculiar. 
“ Where, &c., partners in trade, become insolvent, an orDER 
may be made in the manner provided in this act,’’....to secure 
partnership effects to partnership creditors, and individual 
property to individual creditors. Now the word “ order,” 
though used in, both, sections 10 and 11, is not used i nthe 
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sense of a decree of Bankruptcy. It is a direction of the Inthe mat- 
Court made subsequently to such decree. A DECREE must cyt Wy 
PRECEDE IT.‘ Insolvency,’ can mean, therefore, nothing Suovse. 

but insolvency as ascertained by a decree of Bankruptcy. ~ 
Any other construction would render the Bankrupt act, both 
impracticable and dangerous ;—impracticable—because in- 
solvency is an issue which it would be scarce possible, in 
many Cases, to ascertain: For example, in the case of a firm 
whose aflairs were on a large scale, the Court would be in- 





Argument 
pages: : vik : for the Re- 
volved in investigations as to the condition of debtors on all spondents. 
parts of the earth; and in speculations upon the course of 
commerce, of politicks, and of many other things, which in 

their nature could aflord no data for conclusion. The con- 
struction would be dangerous, because it would enable a 
discontented partner, or a malignant enemy, to destroy the 

most stable commercial house, if largely engaged in trade. 

If the petitioner can’t prove insolvency, he can, at least, 
produce it. The firm is advertised as among Bankrupts. 

Its creditors make a rush. Its credit is destroyed. Its re- 
sources exhausted; and itself is ruined. Yet the way is 
irremediable. Thisis the nature of commercial credit. So 
obvious are these considerations, that of two improbabilities, 

it is more easy to believe that the word “ Insolvent,” has 

been inadvertently used for “ Bankrupt,” than that Congress 
should not have perceived the disastrous results which judi- 

cial action upon the strict sense of the term “ insolvent,” 
would produce. The object of the provision, it may be 
fairly contended, was nothing more than to regulate in an 
equitable manner, the distribution of partnership, and indi- 
vidual effects. 

‘The counsel ended by saying, that the power given to an 
individual to proceed against merchants who might prove 
entirely solvent, was one, which, if not strictly regulated, 
would prove pernicious. Nor was the mischief remediable 
by discharging the petition. ‘The Court ought early to an- 
nounce its determination to encourage no proceeding of this 
sort, unless the petitioner was ready to sustain his allega- 
tions,—sustain them—not by questionable evidence, by 
conjectures, or by inferences, but by clear, direct, and 
connected testimony. The petitioner came into Court, swear- 
ing that he was ready to prove his allegations. If the Court 
acted on this principle, it was impossible to award a decree 
against Henry W. Shouse ; and failing in part, the petition 
would be dismissed. 

Ir was REPLIED. The Respondents do not rely on any we Ger. 
merits of their own; their eflort is, to invalidate the case hard, in 
of the petitioners. Have they succeeded in this effort? reply. 

To their rirst objection,—that the debt of $500 is defec- 

Vou. I.—No. 16. 31 
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[nthe ma'- tively stated, it is a complete ans wren, to say, that this c ourt 
& H.W ‘has set forth a "ae n of yr tition (R ules and Forms in Bank- 
morse. rupley, p. Al.) and that the form prescribed, is literally ad- 


—_ hered to, in this oe tition. The Fuelish torm may be more 
precise, but thi t 1 matter regulated by a rule of the Eng- 
lish Court of keacier This Court has adopted a diiicrent 
rule. 


It is contended next, that the Respondents do not “ own 
DEBTS amounting in the whole to not less than S500,” to the 
Petitioners. ‘This is a point not raised by the issues. The 
existence of the debt is averred by the petition, and is not 
denied by the answer. The Court should, therefore, not 
allow the question to be discussed; for the case of Potts & 
Garwood, (ante, p. 159) has decided that parties will be 
confined to the discussion of the issues. 

But let us examine the objection. 


Mr. Ger Ist. As to Grunpy’s debt, (for S488 46), in regard to 
hard, in which, it is objected that it was bought by the petitioner's 
sai AFTER the act of Bankruptcy was committed, and so not 


owing. Whatever dicta or decisions may have been for- 
merly made, on this point, the modern law is that the indor- 
see comes in on the ground of the original debt; and if the 
petitioner be a creditor when the petition is filed, that is 
enough. This point was settled in the K. B. in Glaister vs. 
Hewer, 7 Term 498. See also Bingley vs. Mallison, 3 Doug, 
333. non. 2 Wils. 125, and Aey vs. Cook, 2 Mo. and Pay. 
720. 

2p. As to the debt of $176, secured by [ealy’s note. It 
is argued, that for the purpose of this application, the original 
debt is extinguished by this security. ‘This, however, cannot 
be, unless there was some contract to forbear; and there is 
no evidence from which such a contract can, fairly, be in- 
ferred. Undoubtedly Carr & Hall, could have sued the 
respondents at law—there being no stronger evidence of 
contract to forbear. In [Hi// vs. Harris, 1 Moo. and Mal. 
148, a stronger case than this, Lord Tenperpen held, that 
where money was lent on a mortgage “~ able after six 
month’s notice, such notice not to expire before the 30th 
January, 1830.—a commission was properly sued out on 
the debt, in March, 1829. See also, Calver vs. Callender, 
Law Reporter, July yes - 25. 

3p. As to the debt of $270 50 to Meckie, Plate & Co., to 
which it is objected th it it is not yet due. ‘The answer is, 
that the act don’t require that the debt should be pur. The 
act requires only, that the respondents should owk debts ; 
and as is remarked by Judge Conklin, ante, p. 210, the 
phraseology of the act in relation to the debt of not less than 
$500 to the petitioning creditors, is the same in this respect 
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as that used in relation to the aggregate amount of debts 'n the pe 


which the debtor must owe, of not less than $2000, and it uw ihe Oo Ge J. 
not be pretended that these debts must be actually due, Snousr. 


The object of the prewar in regard to each require- Mr. Ger. 
ment as to the amount of the debt was to prevent insignificant hard, in 
creditors, from oce upying r the time of the National Courts 'P!y: 
with their petty litigations. ‘The debitum in presenti solven- 
dum in futuro, is well known to the law; and the case of 
Hill vs. ‘Harris, 1 Moo. & Mal. 448, alre: idy cited, shows 
that the petitioning creditors’ debt need not be due. 

Respecting the comprrency of M‘Henry and Freytag. If 
incompetent in the first instance, their assignments and the 
release have divested them of all legal interest in the matter. 


Willing vs. Consequa, 1 Pet. C. C. R. 307. Sinclair vs. 
Stevenson, 1 Car. and P. 582. (C uria Jdvisari Vult.) 


Hts Honour. [MS.] Exceptions have been taken by thecoun- 
sel for the respondents to the regularity of these procec tings, 4/5 Hone" 
which it may be well to consider before entering into any ~ 
examination of the merits of the application, for if the ex- 
ceptions be well founded, they must put a stop to the present 
proceeding. 

It is said, first, that the petition is informal, inasmuch as it 
does not state the nature and character of the petitioning 
creditors’ debt. This, however, | apprehend, to ha unneces- 
sary. It sets forth, that the res ponde nts owe the petitioners 
five hundred dollars and upwards, = this is all that is re- 
quired either by the act of Congress, or by the rules of Court. 
Indeed, the form of petition as presc nie d by the Court, has 
been literally followed by the petitioners, and is a sufficient 
proof of debt to institute the dase although it may 
not be sufficient to entitle them to a dividend of the assets. 
The same general allegation of indebtedness was made in 
petition, under the Bankrupt law of 1800, (Cooper’s B. L. 
Appendix) and in England = other particulars are required. 
Ex parte Ward, 1 Atky ns, 153. 

It is next said, that the debts of the petitioning creditors 
were not due at the time of presenting their petition, and 
therefore it cannot be prosecuted. Without deciding whether 
it is, or is not, necessary, that the debt should be due at the 
time of presenting the petition, (which I strongly incline to 
doubt) it is sufficient to say, that in this case the question 
does not arise. It is admitted that there was due to Meckie, 
Plate & Co. $373 47, the amount of a promissory note 
drawn by the respondents, and which fell due on the 26th 
April, 1842, and that Carr & Hall were the holders of a note 
drawn by the respondents in favour of Mr. ¢ Grundy, dated 
Oct. 5, 41, at six months, for 488 46. But this last note it is 
said was not delivered by the respondent until the second or 
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In themat-third of May, 1842, and was then purchased by Carr & Hall 
rh Ww. from Grundy; that this being after the act of Bankruptey 
Snovse. complained of, the amount cannot be computed in Carr & 
———— Hall’s claim; and that a creditor will not be permitted to 
purchase claims against a debtor, and thus enable himself to 
obtain a commission of Bankruptey. ‘To this however, | 
cannot agree. The act of Congress declares, that the appli- 
cation shall be “upon the petition of one or more of their 
creditors to whom they owe debts amounting in the whole 
to not less than five hundred dollars’—the obj ject of which 
was, no doubt, to prevent frivolous and vexatious applications 
by creditors holding trifling demands. All however, that is 
required by the act is, that the petitioners should be ere- 
ditors to the amount of S500, at the time of pres nting their 
petition. Now it is admitted that the debt was justly due 
and owing to Grundy, as it is proved that the note was given 
His Honor, t@ him to enable him to sell itto Carr & Hall. By purchase 
July 29th. they became the creditors in place of Grundy, and were as 
much entitled to join in this application, as Ae would have 
been before the sale of the note. (Glaister vs. Hfewer et al. 
7 Term 498. Ex parte Lee, 1 P. Wm.782, Cooper’s B. L. 16.) 

There was also a debt of $176 due to Carr & Hall, for 
money loaned by them to the respondents, and for which 
they hold as collateral see urity, a note drawn by Healy not 
yet ‘due. The note of the respondents was however, pi avable 
on demand, and suit could have been maintained to recover 
the amount, although Healy’s note was not due, that not 
having been received by them asa payment, but as a pledge 
or security, to be surrendered by them when their debt 
should be paid. Thus the amount due and owing to the 
petitioning creditors on the 5th of May, when their petition 
was filed, amounted to upwards of * S1000. 

The exceptions to form being thus disposed of, let us ex- 
amine what are the acts of bankruptcy complained of, and 
how are they supported by the evidence. 

It has been insisted by the counsel for the petitioning 
creditors, that the dissolution of the co-partne ‘alte and the 
transfer by Henry to Jacob of a// his interest in the property 
of the firm, was in itself an act of Bankruptcy, as it assigned 
all his property, he having no separate estate. To recog- 
nise this doctrine would be most disastrous to the business 
community. A member of a commercial firm could not 
retire from it, no matter with what motive, without making 
himself liable to a commission of Bankruptey, and his co- 
partners subject to the contingency of having their business 
broken up and destroyed while it was in a_ flourishing 
condition. Such dissolution cannot be considered, in itself, 
an act of Bankruptcy in any of the co-partners; there is no 
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evidence of fraud on the face of it, and unless accompanied ! the mat- 
by fraudulent acts or intentions, it is lawful. ra 4 

But if the dissolution be a mere cover to conceal either Saovse. 
an actual or a legal fraud, or have been made with intent to—_ 
give a preference to a separate creditor over the partnership 
creditors, or to bring him on an equality with them in the 
distribution of the assets of the firm, which could not be 
done if the partnership continued—then this is such a fraud 
on the partnership creditors as will make it an act of Bank- 
ruptcy; for it matters not what may be the mode of con- 
veyance, if the intent be fraudulent, the Court will guard 
against any evasion of the law. 

The intent, then, with which the dissolution was agreed His Mees. 
upon, being the material point of consideration in this first sibs 
charge, it is necessary to examine more minutely the details 
of the evidence, as to the acts and doings of the parties at 
and about the time it took place; and as this is more a ques- 
tion of fact than of law, I would be glad, if I could at once 
refer it to a jury for determination, but as the act of Congress 
has imposed on me the duty of deciding in the first in- 
stance, I will do so according to the view | have taken of 
the evidence. Much has been said as to the credibility of 
witnesses, as well as in relation to their competency. — I 
conceive it to be the duty of a Judge or a jury when there is 
a conflict of testimony, to give such a construction to it, as 
will, if practicable reconcile the whole, or if that cannot be 
done, to give more weight to direct and positive, than to 
negative testimony. But if the testimony be uncontradicted 
and probable in itself, then full faith should be given to it. 

With this view I have examined the testimony exhibited to 
me, and I am of opinion that the weight of it, is in favour of 
the petitioning eo 

The business of J. A. & H. W. Shouse, does not appear 
to have been very prosperous. A short time before the dis- 
solution of co- partnership, when Mr. M‘Henry called on 
them for the payment of a small bill, Jacob told him that 
they were unable to pay it: that he was sick of the business 
and had made up his mind to quit it. At this time he owed 
$10,000 in his individual capacity, and he had no property 
but his interest in the partnership concern. There is, no 
evidence that Henry, in his individual capacity owed one 
dollar. Six thousand dollars of Jacob’s individual debt was 
owing to their father, who could have no claim on the pro- 
perty of the firm until the partnership debts were paid. 

Under these circumstances they dissolved partnership on the 
first of April, and the property of the firm was assigned to 
Jacob. It is true some payments were made by him on 
account of debts of the firm, but not equal to the amount of 
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sales made by him. As early as the Sth of April, a note for 
‘$500 became due, of which only $150 was paid, and on 
several notes becoming due before the 20th of that month, 


only partial payments were made. On the 26th, Meckie, 


Piate & Co’s. note for $373 47 becaine due, of which no 
part was paid. 

It is evident then, that the firm was in difficulties at the 
time of their dissolution, but it is said that the dissolution 
had been contemplated for some time previously, and that 

lenry, in consequence of ill health, wished to remove to the 
country. ‘The evidence however, is, that notwithstanding 
the dissolution, he remained in the city, continued about the 
store, and actually wrote a notice for the meeting of 
creditors on the 2d of May. At that meeting he was present 
and took part, and wien requested by one of the creditors 
to agree to the appointment of a receiver of the partnership 
assets, acknowledged his right to have a receiver appointed, 
but he declined to do so, and expressed his desire that the 
bond to his father should be paid. It is unnecessary at this 
time to enter into a consideration of the various declarations 
made by the parties at the meeting of creditors, and about 
which contradictory testimeny has been given, or to decide 
how far the acts and declarations of one partner may be 
given in evidence against the other. I consider the act of 
dissolution and transferring the joint property to Jacob, as 
the act of both partners, and altogether different from the 
case of an individual transferring his property to a third 
person, which of course could not be considered as an act 
of B: rang ge y on the part of the grantee. The preference 
to Hulse, [ also consider as the -% of both parties, being 
given by Jacob and approved of by Henry. ‘The money 
was borrowed on the 27th of Maly (Me: on the 2d of May, 
the very day on which the first meeting of the creditors was 
held, the preference was given, and for aught that appears, 
was unsolicited. That they then contempk ated Bankruptey 
can scarcely be denied. It is true, it was for money bor- 
rowed and was not for a very large amount. But it matters 
not how meritorious the creditor, or hard the case may be, 
the law considers al] the creditors as on an equal footing, and 
prohibits favours to any. 

The alleged preference to John Shouse stands on a dif- 
ferent footing ; the security or preference was given at the 
same time the money was borrowed; it was not for a by- 
gone or prior contracted debt, and it was surely competent 
for them to give the security on receiving the money: nor 
is it any answer to say that the money was borrowed for 
the purpose of paying another creditor who was thereby 
preferred ; for the allegation in the petition is that the pre- 
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ferment was given to John Shouse, and that is the only 
charge the respondents were called on to answer. [In the 
matter of Porrs & Ganw op, ante, p. 182 Rep.] Believing, 
however, that the petitioners have sustained two of their 
charges, the decree prayed for by them is 
GRANTED. 


No. 13. 
Ex parte LAPSLEY. 


A creditor holding security, proved his debt before the Commissioner ; and it appearing 
that he had done this under a misapprehension of the effect of such an act; and the cir- 
cumstances of the case being special, the Court, after notice had been given tothe Bankrupt 
and to the Assignee, to shew cause to the centrar y, al lowed the prool to be withdrawn. 


Harwoop had been decreed a Bankrupt, and on the 17th Ex parte 
of May, Larstey, one of his creditors appeared before the passin iol 
Commissioner, in pursuance of the usual notice, which had Statement. 
been sent to him; and proved his debt in ordinary form. The 
proof alleged, as usual, that “ he held no security,” “ save” 

—it was added in MS.—certain rail road stocks, (which were 
specified.) 

Some time after this, Larstey was casually informed, 
that by having made this proof, he had, perhaps, lost his 
usm to retain the securities.* And now, (Sept. 17th) Mr. 
Graham asked for a rule to shew cause why the proof of debt 
should not be wiruprawn. He read an aflidavit by Lapsley, 
who stated, that “it never was his intention to relinquish the 
securities or any of them; and that he had proved his debt 
BECAUSE he received a notice from the Commissioner, and 
supposed it to be necessary and proper for him to do so; but 
without THE MOST DISTANT IDEA, that by so doing he would, 
in the slightest degree, affect his rights in the collateral secu- 
rities aforesaid.” 

The Court, granted the rule, ordering, at the same time, that 
notice of the rule, should be giv mm to the Assignee, and to the 
Bankrupt. 

On the return day of the rule, no proof was given that 
any property had passed by the decree. The amount of 
Lapsley’s debt was $9,300. No evidence was given of the 
value a his securities. 





* SE And no creditor or other person, coming in and proving his debt or 
other ¢ I aim, shall be allowed to maintain any suit at law or in eq juity therefor, 
but shall be deemed thereby to have waived all right of action an id suit against 
such bankrupt; and all proceedings already commenced, and all unsatisfied 
judgments already obtained thereon, shall be ‘deemed to be surrendered thereby. 

t The security consisted of 200 shares of the Harrisburg and Lancaster R.R., 
and 40 shares of the Cumberland Valley R.R. The Reporte r has been, since, 
informed by a respectable broker, that neither stock has a market value ; but, 
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_ parte ‘The Court expressing an inclination to hear the question 
th gued, Mr. Granam, tor Lapsley, said, that the case was, 
Mr.Gra- evidently, one of pure mistake the result of ignorance. 
<a Bin Lapsley had received an official notice from a person ap- 
drawal. parently clothed with authority in the whole matter, notifying 
Sept. 4th-tg him, that this Court had “orperep [him] as one of the 
Commissioners of the said Court, to take proof of the debts 
due by the said Bankrupt to his creditors,” and fixing certain 
days, and a place “ for taking proof of aLL ciaims against the 
said Bankrupt.” On receiving such a note, Lapsley went 
to the Commissioner’s office, as of course. It was clear, 
that Lapsley had not meant to surrender his securities, for he 
expressly reserved them. ‘The Commissioner ought to have 
informed him of the danger which was incurred by proving 
the debt. The practice in Bankruptcy, was, as yet, novel 
to us; and the Court would not allow a creditor to incur a 
loss of his securities, through the inexperience of the Com- 
missioner, and where it was obvious that the creditor’s 
object was to preserve them. ‘There is no evidence that any 
property has passed by the decree; and it cannot be inferred, 
that the proof before the Commissioner was made for the 
purposes of speculation, or that the present application arises 
from a disappointment. There is no rule, that a security is 
inevitably surrendered by proof. Thus, it is said in Archbold 
on Bankruptcy, 5 Ed. p. 112, that where the Commissioner 
received proof of the debt, “without discovering that [the 
creditor] had such a security, the Lord Chancellor after- 
wards, upon petition would order the proof to be ExPUNGED. 
See Ex p. Hossack, Buck, 390.” 'The Court, undoubtedly, 
must have power to prevent injustice, and hence, says Arch- 
bold, p. 112, “ under special circumstances, a creditor was 
permitted to prove his debt, and aLso to proceed on a bond 
which was pledged as a security for the debt. Ex p. Smith, 
2 Glyn. & J. 105.” See also, Ex p. Hopley 2 Jac. & Wal. 

p- 220. 
Mr. P. P. Morris, for another creditor, and Mr. J. A. 
a Puiwups, for the assignee, contended that the language of 
A. Phillips,the act was clear. Lapsley had proved his debt, and had 
contra. had all the advantages of a proving creditor. He could not, 
now retract. Other creditors may have proved, and have 
surrendered securities in the belief that Lapsley’s would 
form a general fund. Four months had elapsed between 
the date of the proof, and that of this application. The pre- 
cedent would be dangerous; it would allow a creditor to 
make proof, and then, if he found less advantage in coming 








that if forced to sale, the former is worth about $5 per share; the latter about 
$10 per share. This estimate would make the whole security worth $1600. 
But the holders of these stocks rate them more highly. 
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on the general fund, than by adhering to his securities—to Ex parte 
withdraw his proof. See Hx parrte Downes, 18 Vesey, jr./4?S4**: 
290, where a withdrawal was refused. “It has been a 
practice long established in Bankruptcy,” says Eden, p. 104, 

“not to suffer a creditor holding a security, to prove unless 

he will give up his security.” The aim of the act, was 
Equatity. It did not, to be sure, defeat vested rights, but 
preferences were at variance with its policy. The Court 

would be animated by the same spirit. It would not assist 

a crediter in recovering a preference which he had lost 
through neglect. The general creditors had got an advan- 

tage, fairly. Would the Court, now, take away from them, 
property to which they had acquired, in some sort, a vested 

right ? 

IT WAS REPLIED, that in the case Kz parte Downrs, cited Mr. Gra- 
on the other side, the mortgagee had knowingly surrendered ;¢piy," 
his security, which was “ afterwards sold by the assignees, 
for a much /arger sum” than he had valued it at; and that 
it was only in such a case—one where the creditor had 
ELECTED to come on the general fund, and had “had the be- 
nefit of his proof’’—that permission to retract was refused. 

The circumstances in Ez p. Downes, were strong; and from 
the language of the Chancellor, it may be inferred, that 
under other circumstances, a retrazit would have been al- 
lowed. Here, as has been said, there was no evidence 
that the proof had been made upon speculation, or that this 
application to withdraw, arose from a disappointment. 
There was no evidence that any property had passed by 
the decree ; proof of debt could, in no contingency, prove va- 
luable; while on the other hand, the security which Lapsley 
already held, was of considerable value. So, as to what was 
said by Eden, p. 104, viz. that a creditor holding security 
was not SUFFERED to prove, unless he surrendered the security, 
&c. Had the Commissioner, in this case, been familiar 
with Bankruptcy proceedings, he would have rerusep to let 
Lapsley prove, except on a surrender of his stock. Had 
this been done, no mistake would have occurred, for Lapsley 
would have refused to prove at all. (Cur. Advis. Vult.) 

His Honour. [MS.] The application to withdraw the His Honer. 
proof of debt, is made, I presume, from abundance of caue *" " 
tion, for the creditor has not commenced a suit at Law or 
in Equity, against the Bankrupt; nor obtained a judgment, 
which would be surrendered by making the proof; and the 
securities which he holds, are collateral, and independent of 
the Bankrupt’s personal liability. 

In England, a creditor who holds collateral security, will 
not, generally speaking, be allowed to prove his debt, unless 
the security be surrendered. He may, however, by leave 
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of the Court, have the securities sold, or valued, and then 
prove for the balance of his debt; or if he have proved for 
the whole debt, without reference to his security, the Court, 
on application of the assignee, or other party in interest, will 
order the proof to be expunged, until the securities have been 
disposed of. ‘The creditor may then, (if there have been no 
fraud,) prove for his balance. 

In this case, there was no concealment; and there is no 
allegation of other fraud; nor is it pretended that the creditor 
elected to surrender his security, and to come in upon the 
estate for a dividend of the general assets. In Kz parte 
Downes, relied on by the Counsel who opposed this motion, 
the creditor,—supposing his mortgage to be of little value, 
had voluntarily surrendered it; and he did not apply for 
leave to withdraw his proof of debt, and to have his mortgage 
restored to him, until by an actua} sale its value had been 
ascertained to be much larger than the dividend which he 
had received from the general assets. 

There is no evidence here, that any one was misled by 
the act of Lapsley, or, that, until this application was made, 
any creditor supposed that he had gained an advantage by 
the proof which had been made. 

The act of Congress gives to the Court power to set aside, 
and disallow any debt, on proof that it is founded on fraud 
or mistake. The proof in this case having been made for 
the full amount of the creditor’s demand, without deducting, 
(as should have been done,) the value of the security; and 
this appearing to have been done through mistake, the cre- 
ditor has leave to WITHDRAW THE PROOF, 


(To be continued.) J. W. W. 
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Abstract of Judge Stroud’s Opinion. 
Durry vs. Owines. 
September 17th, 1842. 


The plaintiff on the first day of August, 1842, issued a writ of Fo- 


reign At 


tachment,—to which the Sheriff has returned, that he has 


attached fourteen horses as the property of the defendant, &c. 

The plaintiff’s cause of action has been shown to be a Bill of Ex- 
change dated January 8, 1842, drawn by a citizen of Baltimore, on 
a citizen of Philadelphia, payable sixty days after date in favour of 
the defendant, and by him indorsed and delivered to the plaintiff. 
This Bill was duly presented for payment to the acceptor, payment 


refused ; 
fendant. 


a protest thereon duly made and notice given to the de- 
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Doubts having been entertained in regard to the right of the de- 
fendant to enter special bail to the action, with a view to dissolve 
the attachment, the defendant moved the Court to be permitted to 
enter special bail. 

The doubts alluded to, arise on the act of Assembly “ to abolish 
Imprisonment for Debt,” &c. passed July 12,1842, and the Resolution 
of the 19th of the same month, repealing the proviso to the Ist section 
of that act. 

The Ist section of the act of 12th July, 1842, is this: “ From and 
after the passage of this act, no person shall be arrested or imprisoned 
on any civil process issuing out of any Court of this Commonwealth, 
in any suit or proceeding instituted for the recovery of any money 
due upon any judgment or decree founded upon contract, or due 
upon any contract express or implied, or for the recovery of any 
damages for the non-performance of any contract, excepting in pro- 
ceedings or for contempt to enforce civil remedies, actions for fines 
or penalties, or on promises to marry, or moneys collected by any 
public officer, or for any misconduct or neglect in office, or in any 
professional employment, in which cases the remedies shall remain 
as heretofore. Provided, that this section shall not extend to any 
person who shall not have resided in this State twenty days previous 
to the commencement of the suit against him.” 

The authority upon which the defendant founds his claim to enter 
special bail, and thus dissolve the attachment, is contained in the 
62d section of the “act relating to the commencement of actions,” 
passed June 13, 1836. This section provides, “ if the defendant or 
defendants in the attachment and every of them, shall at any time 
before the money paid, put in and perfect bail to the plaintiffs action, 
&c. or if they shall make a deposit in the manner provided in the 
case of an arrest upon a capias ad respondendum, the attachment 
and all proceedings had thereon as aforesaid shall be dissolved, and 
the action shall proceed in due course in like manner as if the same 
had been commenced by a writ of capias ad respondendum.” 

The broad question, then is, does the entry of special bail, 1n rts 
CONSEQUENCES, authorize arrest and imprisonment? If it does, and 
actions against non-residents commenced by Foreign Attachment, 
are not excluded from the operation of the act “ to abolish Imprison- 
ment for Debt,” and if such arrest and imprisonment can be properly 
referred to any civil process issued by the Court, it is very plain, the 
entry of special bail cannot be permitted, in as much_as it would 
conflict with the act “ to abolish Imprisonment,” &c. 

It is said, in the first place, that actions commenced by Foreign 
Attachment are not within the meaning of the act “ to abolish Im- 
prisonment.”” As the first section was originally passed, such was 
certainly the case. For the proviso confines the act to persons re- 
sident for at least twenty days inthe State, and Foreign Attachment 
lies only against non-residents. But the proviso was repealed before 
this action was commenced, and what remains of the statute, is to 
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be interpreted precisely as if the proviso had never been enacted. It 
is accordingly argued, that the first section as it now stands excludes 
Foreign Attachment. The reasoning to support this proposition is 
this: Process of arrest must be executed within the territorial boun- 
daries of the State, and the languge of the act, “ no person shall be 
arrested or imprisoned on any civil process issuing out of any Court of 
this Commonwealth” is therefore restricted in its meaning to the 
execution of process within the State. But Foreign Attachment lies 
only when the defendant is not within the State. 

Whilst the attention is confined to the mere letter of the first 
section, and to the extra-territorial characteristic of Foreign Attach- 
ment, this conclusion seems fairly drawn. But there are certain legal 
incidents of Foreign Attachment which must be brought under notice. 
Foreign Attachment is but a mode of commencing a personal action 
—one of its principal objects is to compel an appearance according 
to the terms of the writ—this appearance is to be eflected by putting 
in special bail—when this is done, the attachment is at once dissolved, 
and the proceeding is then to be regarded to all intents as if the 
action had been commenced by a capias ad respondendum. When 
these additional elements are considered, the argument built upon the 
nature of the proceeding in its origin, ceases to have any force or 
pertinency. By the entry of special bail, the essentiality of the at- 
tachment is destroyed. ‘The attached property is to be restored at 
once to the defendant, and if by the delay to put in bail, a part or 
the whole of that property has been sold by order of Court, the 
proceeds of the sale are to be paid to the defendant. 

These changes have taken place because the purpose of the at- 
tachment has been accomplished. The defendant has appeared to 
the action. Although not corporally subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court when the action was begun, he has now become so, and is 
considered as if he had been so from the first. His appearance, by 
relation converts him into a resident at the institution of the suit. 
His rights and his responsibilities are precisely the same as they would 
have been, had he been liable to and actually arrested on a capias 
ad respondendum at the outset. 

But further,—and this seems to me, in itse/f, decisive of the point,— 
by the very terms of the 62d section already cited, after the entry of 
special bail, “ the action shall proceed in due course in like manner as 
if the same had been commenced by a writ of capias ad respondendum.” 
However far prior to the entry of special bail, the proceedings in the 
attachment may have been carried short of payment of the money 
to the plaintiff, althongh a judgment may have been obtained and 
execution awarded, and the goods sold, these proceedings are, in legal 
contemplation, expunged, and the cause is taken up at the first stage 
at which the pleadings in personal actions, whether commenced by a 
Foreign Attachment or a cupias ad respondendum, are identical. This 
stage is the declaration ; the subsequent pleadings, the mode of trial,— 
the verdict, judgment, and execution, are such as belong to actions 
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commenced by a capias ad respondendum. And the steps necessary 
to be taken in order to fix bail in actions commenced in this manner, 
must be pursued to compass the same end, where by the entry of 
special bail the attachment has been dissolved. Now this can be 
done in no other way than by issuing a capias Ap S\TISFACIENDUM, Upon 
the judgment. But theact **fo abolish Imprisonment for Devt,” forbids 
the arrest or imprisonment of the defendant on any civil process is- 
suing out of any Court of this Commonwealth. This writ therefore, 
if issued, cannot be executed. This is conceded. 

The suggestion of this Cifficulty in the way of the conclusion that 
actions against non-residents begun by writ of Foreign Attachment, 
are not embraced by the act “to abolish Imprisonment,” was an- 
swered, during the argument by the statement that the issuing of a 
capias ad satixfaciendum, for the purpose of fixing bail, was but « little 
more than matter of form’’—Hunt vs. Core, 3, Burr. 1360. This 
is true, yet it is not mere form. It cannot be dispensed with. It 
must issue—must be put into the hands of an officer whom it directs 
to execute it by taking the body of the defendant,—and although in 
practice, the otlicer seldom if ever makes any eflort to execute it, yet 
he would, without doubt, be justified in executing it, according to its 
mandate, and should the bail, as they havea right to do, conduct the 
defendant to the presence of the officer and request the arrest to be 
made, most certainly, he ought to comply, and unless ignorant or 
reckless of his duty, would comply. Under such circumstances, 
the return of N. E. 1. would be perjury, not only, I apprehend, in 
pro conscientia, but in criminal jurisprudence. 

If this view of the obligatory character of a ca. sa. is correct, and 
I entertain no doubt that it is, the act “to abolish Imprisonment for 
Debt,” virtually prohibits it to be issued; and as, unless issued, the 
bail cannot be made responsible to the plaintiff, the entry of bail 
would be of no advantage to the plaintiff, and ought not to be allowed. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the inquiry further. I will, however, 
notice very briefly, another ground taken by the plaintifl’s counsel. 
It was said, that a surrender of the bail by the principal could not be 
effected but through the medium of a bail-piece—and it was sug- 
gested that this was civil process, and forbidden by the statute. 

It is exceedingly clear, it seems to me, that a bail-piece is not civil 
process. In Nicolls vs. Ingersoll, 7 Johns. R. 154. Mr. Justice Tuomp- 
son, examines this very topic. ‘ The power of taking and surrender- 
ing (bail) is not exercised under any judicial process but results from 
the nature of the undertaking by the bail. The bail-piece is nor 
PROCESS, nor any thing in the nature of it; but is merely a record or 
memorial of the delivery of the principal to his bail, on securit 
given.” So in 6 Mod. 231, cited with approbation in Nicolls vs. Ingersoll, 
it is said, bail may take their principal even on a Sunday, and confine 
him till the next day and then surrender him,—and the doing so on 
Sunday is no service of process,” &c. 

Whether the procurement of a bail-piece is essential to the arrest 
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of the principal, is, perhaps, no where decided. *It is usual to procure 
it, and isa ready mode of evidencing the authority,of the bail over the 
principal. But I can hardly doubt that bail would be justified in 
taking him without a bail-piece, and that this would be so held ina 
contest between the principal and his bail. For by inducing them to 
become his bail, he has agreed to becone their prisoner—to be in 
their custody instead of that of a jailor. It was said by Lord Lough- 
borough in Shears vs. Brooks, 2 H. Bl. 120," when a party is bailed, 
the bail have a right to go into the house of the principal as much as 
he has himself; they have‘a right to be constantly with him, and to 
enter when they please to take him.” And this right must result 
from the agreement implied by the act of inducing them to become 
bail. The Bail Bond, (under our statute) is the evidence from which 
this agreement is to be implied. The bail-piece is substantially a 
mere certificate of the existence of the Bond, and on the trial of an 
action by the principal against the bail for arresting him, surely the 
Bond itself and not the certificate would be deemed equal if not 
higher evidence. MOTION REFUSED. 





Kuterest. 

We have been favoured by a highly intelligent member of our Bar, 
lately of West Chester, with the following report of a case not long 
since decided in the Common Pleas of Chester County. The law 
on the subject of tnrerest, is of universal, and constantly recurring 
application; and though, of course, the decision which we report is 
not, strictly speaking, of authority, yet having been ably discussed, 
(as our friend informs us) at the Bar, the opinion of so respectable a 
Court as that of Chester County, cannot fail to carry with it, where- 


ver read, considerable weight of influence. Eprs. 
Keren, Adm’r. of Warp ‘ . 
’ = , In the Common Pleas of Chester Coun- 
S : tv, May Term, 1841. 
SPEAKMAN . . 


A legacy charged on land yielding profits, carries interest, from the time it becomes 
payable ; even though no demand is made at that time. 


This case was submitted by the counsel for the respective parties, 
for the opinion of the Court, upon these facts, to be considered in the 
nature of a special verdict. 

John Ward, in his lifetime conveyed in fee simple, a plantation and 
tract of land, of which he was seized, situate in the township of 
Newlin, unto John Hays, upon the following condition :—* subject 
always to the right of the aforesaid Mary Ward, in and to the same, 
and to perform the covenants of the above recited lease during her 
natural life, and also to pay in one year after her decease, the full 
sum of five hundred dollars, lawful money, unto him the said John 
Ward, or to his heirs, executors, or admistrators.” 

John Hays conveyed to Joshua Speakman, the above defendant, 
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with the same condition and covenant as above recited in the Deed 
of conveyance. John Ward removed to the western country and 
died some years ago. Mary Ward died March 14th, 1837. After 
the death of Mary Ward, no person ever legally demanded the said 
$500, which was payable as above mentioned, until the administrator 
above named received |ctters of administration on the estate of John 
Ward, deceased, and demanded the same, which was paid, January 
14th, 1841,—the said defendant refusing to pay any interest. 

The question for the Court is, whether under these facts, the de- 
fendant is liable to pay interest on said sum of $500, from the time 
it was due, to wit, March, 14th, 1837, up to the time the principal 
sun was paid, to wit, January 14th, 1841, a period of three years 
and ten months. 

Pennepacker for plaintiff, Haines, for defendant. 


Upon which the following opinion was delivered by Judge Bell. 

The question presented by this case, is, I think, in substance de- 
cided by the case of Smith, Administrator of Russel vs. Hayes Ad- 
ministrator of Corson, in this Court, February, 1840. It was there 
held, that a legacy charged on land, yielding profit, carried interest 
from the time it fell due, although no demand was made by the legatee 
in her life time, nor by her representative for several years* after her 
death. That the mere absence of the creditor, even beyond sea, does 
not prevent the running of interest is abundantly shown by the case 
of the Estate of Martin Shaetler, deceased, (9 S. & R. 263,) and the 
cases cited ; and it is said there is but one case in which tout temps 
pris, without tender, has been deemed a good plea, and that is in the 
case of a legacy, or bond given for the performance of a will: (1 
Lev. 87, Stanning’s case,—Poph. 102.—'Thompson & wife vs. Exrs. 
of Youngblood, 1 Bay. 249, and Knapp vs. Powell, 1 Pr. Ch. 11. 
Estate of Martin Shaefler before cited,) because it is the duty of a 
legatee to demand his legacy, to make himself known to the Executor, 
as there is no privity between them. Yet even in that case, it would 
seem that he should make out what his plea states; that he has been 
always ready and the money by him. For if he used the money 
he ought to pay interest, (Duncan J., in the case of Shaeffer’s Estate.) 
So too, as has been shown, if the legacy be charged on land yielding 
profit; and this upon the broad equitable principle, that he who 
enjoys the whole fund in part charged in favour of another, should 
admit that other to a participation of the profits pro tanto. If this 
be the law in the case of a legacy, where no privity exists, a fortiori, 
it is the rnle in the case at bar, where there is an express covenant for 
the payment of the sum charged, running with, and accompanying 
the land, and founded on a privity between these parties. In other 
words, it isan absolute debt; to compel payment of which, an action 
of debt would lie at any moment within the time, from the lapse of 
which the law presumes payment. In such cases, the payment of 
interest is as much due ez debito justitiz, as the payment of the 


* About thirty years interest was recovered in that case. 
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principal; and if the plaintiff seeks to be released from it, he must 
shew some positive rule of law which works this consequence. Nor 
is there any hardship in this. The defendant, or he from whom he 
purchased subject to the same covenant, has enjoyed the land 
charged, and all the profits accruing therefrom, which he would not 
have, if he had paid either the principal sum, or its interest as it fell 
due. There is therefore no room for complaint that he is now called 
on to do, what he might have been compelled to do years agone, 
because the laches or indulgence of his creditor in not sooner de- 
manding his due, works him no injury. As well might an obligor in 
the twentieth year of the running of his bond, refuse to pay interest 
for the nineteen preceding years, because either from the death or 
absence of the creditor, he was unable to discharge principal or 
interest. To show that such an argument would avail the debtor 
nothing, except in the extraordinary case of a war between the 
countries inhabited respectively by the debtor and creditor, uccom- 
panied by a prohibition of intercourse, it is only necessary again to 
turn to the case of Shaeffer’s Estate, and the correspondence there 
cited. 

If then, neither the death nor absence beyond sea, excuses the 
payment of accruing interest, how can the fact of no demand of 
payment being made till letters were granted on the Estate of Ward, 
work the effect ? 

In the case of Smith, Administrator, vs. Hays, Administrator, 
before cited, a doubt was suggested to the mind of this Court by the 
case of Gaskins vs. Gaskins, (17 8. & R. 390,) which was the bequest 
of an annuity charged on land by will in favour of testator’s widow. 
It was there decided that if the land be resorted to for payment, 
interest is not recoverable but from time of demand made or suit 
brought, and Bantleon vs. Smith, (2 Bin. 146,) brought to recover 
a rent charge, was relied on as authority. This Court endeavoured to 
reconcile an apparent discrepancy between this case and the case on 
the subject of a legacy charged on land, by considering the incum- 
brance in Gaskins vs. Gaskins, as an equitable rent charge, and per- 
haps subject to the same rules. But since then, we have the case of 
Adams vs. Hefferman, May, 1840, (9 Watts. 529-542.) where a tes- 
tator charged on certain lands devised to his son, £200, the interest 
of which was to be paid to his daughter yearly during life. It was 
held, that as regarded her, the £12, was to be considered principal, 
so far as she had a claim to it, and therefore ought to have been 
punctually paid by the owners of the land, and not having been so 
paid, whereby she lost the use of it, it was reasonable she should be 
allowed interest for the loss so occasioned. ‘This is a strong case in 
favour of the allowance of interest, and seems to me to overrule the 
doctrine laid down in Gaskins vs. Gaskins. 

For the reasons given, we think the plaintiff is entitled to judgment. 
Wherefore let judgment be entered for plaintiff, for $115 damages and 
costs, according to the case stated. 
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District Court ror THE City ano County or PHILADELPHIA. 


PATTERSON, 
vs. December Term, 1841. 
Martvack. 


Opinion of Juvak Jones, 
September 24, 1842. 

The act abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, intends no benefit to bail, as such—his 
power over the principal and his undertaking, are the same as before the act, and the 
Court will not order an exonoretur on the bail piece without a surrender of the principal. 

Jones. In this case the defendant was arrested and delivered to bail 
before the passing of the act of the 12th July, 1842, to abolish Imprison- 
ment for Debt, &c. The action is still pending and undetermined. The 
bail now move to be exonerated from their undertaking, without 
having surrendered the defendant to prison, on the ground that the 
imprisonment of the defendant, since the act before mentioned, would 
be unlawful. 

The first section of the act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, is 
prospective in its terms. It applies not, however, to actions, as such, 
but to all civil process of arrest issuing after the date of the act, as 
well as to all such process previously issued, which remained at the 
time of the passing of the act unexecuted. 

The remedy of a defendant arrested or imprisoned after the passing 
of the act, in actions for the recovery of money due by contract, upon 
process issued either before or after the passing of the act, would be by 
application to the Court from which the process issued, to quash the 
service. But if the process had not only been issued but executed, 
by the arrest and imprisonment of the defendant before the passing 
of the act, the defendant can obtain relief only upon application to 
the Court of Common Pleas, according to the provisions of the 17th 
section. 

The case of a defendant arrested and delivered to bail, before the 
passing of the act, is not expressly provided for. If the action in 
which the bail is taken, be for the recovery of a sum of money due 
by contract, and none of the allegations of fraud specified in the third 
section can be established against the defendant, he would seem to 
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be within the equity of the first section, and entitled to relief—other- 
wise, the same defendant if surrendered before the 12th July, 1842, 
would be entitled to relief, whereas, if surrendered afterwards, he 
must remain in prison, or be enlarged upon a bond given under the 
act relating to insolvent debtors. 

This question, however, need not be decided upon this motion. 
The act intends no benefit to bail, as such. It does not invalidate their 
undertaking, nor diminish their power over their principal. He is still 
in their custody, and as a bail piece is not process, he may be taken 
and surrendered by them in discharge of their undertaking, without 
infringing the first section of this act. It may be the defendant resides 
abroad, and cannot be surrendered, or that he will pay the debt 
rather than be surrendered, or that the bail are indemnified and will 
not undertake to surrender the defendant. Tlowever this may be, 
the plaintiff has a right as against the bail, to exact from them a 
compliance with the condition of the recognizance. If they should 
perform the condition by surrendering the defendant to the custody 
of the sheriff or jailor, he will then be in a condition to apply to this 
Court for summary relief under the equity of the act, or to the Court 
of Common Pleas, for relief upon habeas corpus,—as he shall be 
advised. At present no opinion is expressed upon this point. The 
Court decide only that the motion of the bail to be relieved from their 
undertaking without a surrender of the defendant, must be refused. 


Motion refused. 





BoarDtey, 
vs. 
WALTMAN. 


Common Pleas, Philadelphia County, March Term, 
1842, No. 325. On appeal. 


Plaintiff in the above case, obtained a rule on defendant to show 
cause why special bail in the above case should not be striken off, 
and bail absolute entered, or the appeal be dismissed. 

Edward Waln, Kisq. for the rule, argued, that under the late acts of 
Assembly, the bail on appeal should be striken off, and security en- 
tered for the forthcoming of defendant’s goods, &c., that power of 
surrender was taken away, &c., by said law. 

Chauncey Bulkley, sq. against the rule, maintained, that at the 
time of entering the security for appeal, the new acts of Assembly 
were not passed—that the recognizance being entered into under the 
old law as it then stood, must stand or fall by that law and no other. 
That it would be a breach of faith with the party becoming bail, and 
produce an uncertainty unbecoming the law, to impair an obligation 
thus honestly made and under a certain understanding, and would be 
as odious as the operation of an Ex post facto law—that the re- 
cognizance could not be affected in any manner by any subsequent 
law—but that the transaction must retain its integrity from its origin 
to its consummation, and moved the Court that the rule be dismissed. 
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King, President, adopted the opinion of the District Court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia, formally delivered in the case of 
Patterson vs. Matlack, which was herein above reported. 

Rule dismissed. 





In rue District Court ror THE City anp County or PxitapELpuia. 
Smith vs. Travilla, 
October 10th, 1842. 

The act of the 12th of July, 1842, ‘‘ to Abolish Imprisonment for Debt,’’ &c., relates 
to suits instituted before as well as to suits instituted atter its passage. 

A ca. sa. was issued in a suit which had been instituted betore the date of the act, but 
in which Judgment was not obtained till after that date; Held that the defendant was en- 
titled under the first section of the act, to be discharged from imprisonment on the 
ca. sa. 

The defendant was, on October 3, 1842, arrested upon a capias 
ad satisfaciendum, issued on September 27, 1842, out of the District 
Court for the City and County of Philadelphia, upon a judgment ob- 
tained on September 24, 1842, in a suit commenced in December, 
1841, in which defendant had been arrested, and gave the ordinary 
bail-bond to the sheriff. The plaintiff’s claim was upon the indorse- 
ment of a promissory note, and judgment was entered for want of an 
affidavit of defence. 

Henry M. Phillips, for the defendant, moved that the defendant be 
discharged from imprisonment upon the ca. sa., in as much as the 
record showed the judgment to be founded upon contract, and the 
act of July 12th, referred to civil process issuing in any suit instituted, 
&c.; a ca. sa. certainly was civil process, and the word issuing was 
fairly to be interpreted “hereafter issuing’ while the word “ in- 
stituted,” like the word “made,” in a Policy of Insurance, referred 
as well to the future as the past: besides, the third section of the 
same act expressly authorized an arrest, under certain circumstances, 
upon a judgment, and if the defendant was within the exceptions to 
the act, the plaintiff must aflirmatively shew it. 

Hirst and Macauley, for the plaintiff, insisted that the act did not 
refer to cases commenced antecedent to its passage ; that the word 
“instituted” certainly was to be understood as “ to be instituted,” 
and the words “can not” in the second section, expressly limited the 
benefits of the act to cases arising subsequently to its passage. This 
Court had no power thus to interfere: the application must be to the 
Court of Common Pleas, under the 17th section of the act. 

Phillips, in reply, said the 17th section was confined to cases of 
actual imprisonment at time of passage of the act, and unless the 
present application could be granted, there was an omission in the 
law hardly to be reconciled with the intentions of its framers. 

The Judges delivered their opinions seriatim. 

Permit, President. A writ of capias ad respondendum, was issued 
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to December Term, 1841. The sheriff made return “C. C. and B. 
B.” The plaintiff filed a narr., alleging the defendant’s liability as 
the indorser of a promissory note, and also filed a copy of the in- 
strument. On the 24th day of September, 1842, judgment was 
obtained for want of an affidavit of defence. 

A writ of capias ad satisfaciendum was issued to September Term, 
1842, to which the sheriff has made return “ C. C. and C. 

The defendant obtained a rule to show cause why he should not be 
discharged from imprisonment under the writ of ca. sa.; and the 
question is presented whether his case is embraced by any of the 
provisions of the act of Assembly of July 12, 1842, “to abolish Im- 
prisonment for Debt, and to punish fraudulent debtors.” 

The first section is in these words: 

“ Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act, 
no person shall be arrested or imprisoned on any civil process issning 
out of any Court of this Commonwealth, in any suit or proceeding 
instituted for the recovery of any money due upon any judgment or 
decree founded upon contract, or due upon any contract, express or 
implied, or for the recovery of any damages for the non-performance 
of any contract, excepting in procee ding as for contempt, to enforce 
civil remedies, actions for fines or penalties, or On promises to marry, 
on moneys collected by any public officer, or for any misconduct or 
neglect in office, or in any professional employment, in which cases 
the remedies shall remain as heretofore.’ 

The defendant is certainly imprisoned on civil process ;—and it is 
strictly correct to say in the very words of the act, that it is civil 
process issuing out of a Court of this Commonwealth, in a suit in- 
stituted for the recovery of money. The process was issued after 
the date of the law, and the word instituted as it stands unqualified 
and unlimited, is comprehensive enough to include suits commenced 
before, as well as suits commenced since that date. So far then it 
would seem, that the defendant is entitled to be discharged. But the 
enquiry remains, is his case within any one of the exceptions stated 
in the section? In other words, was the writ issued ina proceeding 
as for a contempt to enforce a civil remedy, or in an action for a 
fine or penalty, or on a promise to marry, or for money collected 
by a public officer, or for misconduct or neglect in office, or in any 
professional employment. If it was, then, the remedies are to remain 
as before the passage of the act, and of course as imprisonment under 
a ca. sa. was one of those remedies, the defendant is not entitled to 
be released. Now it appears by the record, that this suit was on a 
promissory note, and that the defendant is not within any of the ex- 
ceptions of the first section. The conclusion then is, that he is 
entitled to be discharged. 

In most of the excepted cases, the plaintiff’s narr. would necessa- 
rily contain full information in regard to this enquiry. The con- 
struction now given to the act may therefore be deemed to be not 
only authorized and required by the letter and spirit of the first 
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section, but free from practical inconvenience. Should a case be 
presented, in which the record does not exhibit such information, the 
general powers of the Court would, doubtless, be found sufficient to 
enable them to ascertain the truth of the matter. 

This view of the first section is confirmed by the language of the 
second and third sections. Under these sections a plaintiff who has 
obtained judgment, as in this case, may apply to a judge for a 
warrant to arrest the defendant, who could not in consequence of the 
first section, be imprisoned on a ca. sa. Upon the judges being 
satisfied that certain particulars are established by allidavit, he may 
issue a warrant. After an arrest and hearing as directed in sub- 
sequent sections, the judge, if satisfied that the allegations of the 
complainant are substantiated, shall issue a commitment under certain 
restrictions. The phraseology of the ninth section also is adapted to 
this theory of the law. 

This construction is further strengthened by the provisions of the 
17th section relative to persons actually imprisoned on civil process, 
at the time of the act taking eflect. ‘The first section having been so 
framed, as to comprehend every other case, the 17th section was 
enacted to meet this one, and it displays the precise spirit of the in- 
terpretation now applied to the first section. If the plaintifl’s suit 
be not within an exception to the general prohibition of the first 
section, the defendant is to be discharged from custody, unless the 
plaintiff shall establish the facts necessary to authorize a commit- 
ment, in which case the defendant will be detained under the new 
process of commitment. 

As the claim of the plaintiff in this suit is within the general pro- 
hibition of the first section, and not within any of the exceptions, he 
cannot avail himself of any process to imprison the defendant, unless 
he proceeds by application to a judge for a warrant, under the second 
and the following sections. 

After repeated examinations of this act, I am satisfied that the 
course now suggested, was distinctly contemplated by the law 
makers for suits instituted before its passage, whether judgment was 
obtained prior to that period or not. 

In the case before us, I am of opinion that the defendant is entitled 
to be discharged. 

Stroud and Jones, Judges, delivered opinions to the same effect. 

Rule absolute. 





fhe Bench. 


A part of our design in this Journal, is, occasionally to give extracts 
from English publications of merit, which from their expense or other 
‘causes, are not likely to be found in the hands of our readers generally. 
We transfer to this number, a passage in a speech lately made by Lord 
Brovena, in the House of Lords, in an appeal, where an indecorous 
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attack had been made upon the judicial capacity of Lord GLen.er, the 
judge who had decided the case below. We are free to admit, that we 
have never been among the unqualified admirers of Lord Brougham. 
As Chancellor, he fell short of qualification for the duties of his office ; 
and as a statesman, we have always regarded him, as deficient in 
that thorough uprightness, that consistent, manly directness, without 
which, no tulents, however splendid, nor any accomplisments, how- 
ever varied, can command perfect respect. We confess, however, 
that nothing of his which we have yet read, has inspired us with 
more interest, than the remarks which make our extract. In 
splendor of diction, in high, refined, and matured sentiment, in re- 
flective wisdom, we know not where they are surpassed. The closing 
remarks of our extract, are peculiarly epplicable to the Judiciary in 
this country. In the tasteless spirit of a false liberty, we have torn 
from the Bench, all that “ decent drapery” which elsewhere serves 
to save it from irreverent invasion. ‘The salaries of our Judges, have 
been reduced, till they are now scarce so great as those which, else- 
where, are paida menial. ‘The Judicial tenure is abridged as though 
the Judicial character, of necessity, became, dishonest by the ex- 
ercise of Judicial office. ‘The power of protection from contempt, 
taken away, even, from the Judiciary of the Union. Independence, 
dignity, power, state—all, destroyed. We are constantly reminded, 
in its regard, of what Burke said of sans culottes France. The 
pleasing illusions which make power gentle, and obedience liberal ; 
which incorporate into official intercourse the sentiments which 
beautify and soften private society, are dissolved. ‘The decent dra- 
pery of life, is rudely torn off. The superadded ideas, furnished 
from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns, 
and the understanding ratifies, as nec essary to cover the defects of 
our naked shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own esti- 
mation, are exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, antiquated fashion. 
God knows, we are not insensible to the low standard of judicial 
qualifications which prevails, too generally, about us: nor, of the yet 
lower standard of judicial Manners, reaching sometimes, to cities 
which boast their Athenian refinement. We hope that we may stop 
here; that judicial integrity is invulnerable even where a wound is not 
fatal; we mean, that judicial patronage, and judicial respect is, as 
yet, but rarely bestowed to unfiiness, and through favouriteism, or 
through fear. These things we see. Every one feels them. All 
reflective men deplore them. They deplore them, because it would 
seem as if with every year the standards were getting lower: and 
yet more, because in all these respects, the Bar will ever be in keeping, 
and in sequence with the Bench. But if the Bench is to be reformed, 
it will not be by want of decent respect to it; by ferocity, by hawking 
and tearing, and flinging at it. ‘The profession must take a position 
of dignity and self respect; and by first showing that it knows what 
the Bar owes the Court, teach the Bench 11s duty to the Bar. Let 
the better portion of the Bar, do this, with firmness, with fearlessness, 
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and if needs be, with severity, but at the same time, dutifully, and 
respectfully.....we venture to predict that the Bench, will soon be 
brought to respect irseLr, the proression, and the common trust of 
both, THE INTERESTS COMMITTED TO THEM. 

Lord Brougham’s remarks are as follows: 

« Now my Lords, having disposed of those cases, it is fit that I 
should state an impression upon my mind, connected with the 
name of the most learned and venerable judge whose opinion I have 
just cited, I mean my Lord Glenlee, who has given a very concise, 
but a most correct and well grounded, judgment in this case, agreeing 
in every respect with that which your Lordships have now atlirmed, 
and distinctly applying itself to the principal and main ground of the 
present affirmance. ‘There never was upon any bench, in any coun- 
try, a more reverend, a more able, a more learned judge. He is a 
man thoroughly imbued with the most profound, extensive, and mas- 
terly knowledge of all the jurisprudence of his own country, and of 
all the general principles upon which all systems of jurisprudence are 
grounded. He is a man whose knowledge is not confined to the 
jurisprudence of Scotland, or even to law in general, but he is one of 
the most profound scholars in all the most difficult branches of sci- 
ence to which the human faculties can be applied. I know that he 
has passed his days and his nights in those profound, most difficult, 
and most sublime investigations; I know that there exists not within 
the bounds of this country at this moment a man so deep a mathe- 
matician (I mention it to his honour) as he has been all his life in the 
hore subsecive of his judicial profession ; I know that up to this last 
month, from direct communication with that learned judge, his mind 
is as vigorous and as entire as it was forty years ago. 

ad My Lords, I stand here to perform an act of justice, and of strict 
justice only, in giving vent to these sentiments of my mind. _ If there 
be any man who knows Scotch law better than I do,—if there be 
any man of any age, of any amount of experience, of any extent of 
inquiry, in any other place, who from his own personal observation 
has found reason to look down upon Lord Glenlee, to raise himself 
above him, and hold that he, this observer, is entitled to pass sentence 
upon the state of the faculties of that most able, most learned, and 
most venerable judge,—if any such person knows science so pro- 
foundly,—if any such person is so much better versec in Scotch law 
than the humble individual who now deems it his duty, and his pain- 
ful duty, to address your Lordships in the performance of .an act of 
strict justice alone,—if any such person, in any other place, shall 
have taken upon himelf the office of pronouncing sentence upon the 
continuance or the discontinuance of the judici ial capacity of that 
judge—all I can say is, to that higher authority, to the superior illu- 
mination of mind, to the greater know ledge of law, to the larger, and 
more full endowment of science of that individual, I shall bow with 
the deference which is due to it from me. But until 1 am otherwise 
instructed, and until I have lost my memory, and until my faculties 
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are gone, so that I shall no longer know right from wrong, or a 
sound judgment such as this, which your Lordships are now occu- 
pied in aflirming with costs, upon the same grounds upon which he 
gave it,—or until I know not how to read a letter written three 
weeks ago upon a scientific topic, or think the writer of that letter 
knew not what he was writingz,—I am bound to hold by my own 
opinion ; and it is an opinion which I have deliberately formed, and 
which I now without hesitation pronounce. 

“ My Lords, an accident prevents your Lordships from having 
laid before you the testimony of other learned judges concurring in 
the same opinion. I have had correspondence, and very lately, with 
them too; and my noble and learned friend who immediately pre- 
ceded me in the highest judicial office in this country was to have 
attended to-day for the express purpose of bearing his testimony, 
much more valuable than mine, to the continuing capacity of these 
learned judges to exercise the judicial office. Having accidentally 
not been present at the hearing of this particular cause, he did not 
think that he ought to come down (and I agree with him, though I 
lament his absenc e,) to take part in this interlocutory or rather ac- 
cidental appendix to the judgment; but I have Lord Lyndhurst’s 
authority for stating that his Lordship has been in recent correspon- 
dence with one or two of those learned and reverend judges, that he 
has been in recent correspondence with the chief of that Court, and 
that he gives it as his most decided and deliberate opinion, that the 
great faculties and enlarged mind of that illustrious person, the head 
of the Scottish law, are as | have described the others to be. 

“ My Lords, it is no light matter to have such things as these fa- 
bricated, and such opinions, if I may dignify them by such a name,— 
things which merit no such respectable appellation—to have such 
matter (to give it no more offensive name) vented, and vented in 
high places. Much depends upon the fancies of men,—much upon 
their casual impression : promulgate the notion that the mind of the 
soundest man in England who is called upon to deliver judgment is 
gone, or is going,—I will venture to say, be it the soundest that ever 
inhabited the frail tenement of a human body, provided age has come 
upon that body, there will not be wanting people to fancy, and even 
very honestly to believe, that they see symptoms of failure. I have 
seen it over and over again in private, when I happened to know 
that there was not the slightest foundation for it, because the party 
survived years and years in the full possession of his faculties. 

“ But, my Lords, it is no light matter to have judicial character 
carped at in such a way; and God forbid that I should ever live to 
see the day in this country when the conduct of judges should be 
attacked otherwise than in the manner that the laws and constitution 
of the realm have provided for its being attacked, namely, an address 
by both Houses of Parliament; that is the legal remedy,—that is the 
proper mode. What avails it to the independence of the bench, the 
most important of all the benefits which the constitution showers 
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down upon us,—what avails it to the independence of the judicial 
character, that the law says that a judge shall not be removed during 
his life, and during his good behaviour, if he is to be flung at, if he is 
to be attacked, if he is to be held up to the derision and contempt, 
more unbearable than public hatred and scorn itself, as one who has 
survived his intellects, and who sits upon the bench that he can no 
longer adorn, in order that by neglecting his judicial duties, by filling 
the place which an abler and fitter man ought to occupy, he may 
have a pretext for receiving the public money in consideration of a 
duty which he no longer has the capacity to perform? I had rather 
at once be impeached,—I would rather hold up an arraigned hand at 
your Lordships bar, where I could defend myself, and where I could 
appeal to your Lordships for justice, which I know I should have,— 
than I would submit to be the butt of such shafts, and the victim of 
such attacks. 

« My Lords, I have filled the highest judicial office in this country 
for a longer period of time than. any man now living. Had m 
noble and learned predecessor, who filled it so much longer, the late 
Lord Eldon, been alive, I should not have been the person to deliver 
these sentiments before your Lordships. No man better knew than 
he the great faculties and extraordinary merits of those learned and 
reverend persons; but he is now taken from us, and the duty de- 
volves upon me, which I have now painfully performed before your 
Lordships, except that no man ought ever to feel any pain while he 
knows that he is consientiously discharging an important duty. It 
is your Lordships bounden duty, as you have now and then to reverse 
the judgments of the Court below,—as you have occasionally to 
differ from those learned judges,—(and you have always respectfully 
expressed that difference of opinion, and always reluctantly altered 
their judgments,)—so it is your bounden duty, as it is your special 
and your precious privilege, to defend, to sustain, to protect those 
learned judges when you know that they are so foully, falsely, and 
most unjustifiably assailed. I have received a letter from Lord 
Lyndhurst, begging that I would make known his entire coincidence 


of opinion with me. We have talked over the subject repeatedly.” 





34 
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A varicty of engagements not strictly Editorial, but which in the outset of our Publica- 
tion, have necessarily fallen upon the Editors, have prevented the insertion of our notices 
of recently published works. It will, hereafter, be part of our plan, to give an impartial 
criticism upon the different works pertaining to the Law, concurrently with their publica- 
tion. Inthe mean time we take a retrospective glance at two or three, as coming from 
members of our own Bar. Epirors. 


Opinions of the Attorneys General of the United States, from the be- 
ginning of the Government, to March 1st, 1841, taken from Official 
Documents, transmitted to Congress, &c. &c. &c. Published under the 
inspection of Henry D. Girein. Washington City. Blair & Rives, 
1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 


It would perhaps have heightened the interest of this publication, 
had its Editor been able to preface each opinion with a short state- 
ment of the facts upon which the opinion was given. We are aware, 
however, that in many of the earlier cases, the want of historical 
record has rendered this not practicable; and the circumstance is 
less important, as throughout the book, the opinions themselves fre- 
quently state all the facts requisite to elucidate the argument. The 
very copious index, referring to the acts of Congress, Treaties, &c., 
also obviates, in a considerable degree, the circumstance we 
speak of. 

The work is an interesting one, and every way a fitting monu- 
ment to the reputations of the distinguished men who have succes- 
sively filled the Attorney Generalship of the United States. On 
comparing the numbers of opinions given in the later administrations, 
with those during the same term of time, in the earlier, one is for- 
cibly impressed by the increase of labour which, in late years, has 
fallen to this department of Government. There is scarcely any 
subject in the whole, and very varied range of Executive action, on 
which the opinion of the Attorney General does not appear, latterly, 
to have been requested. Mr. Gilpin’s own opinions accordingly 
form a considerable portion of the second volume; and wefare happy 
to remark that they bear most creditable comparison with those of 
his predecessors. Of the same character, we have understood, were 
his arguments in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We should regret the circumstance which might induce Mr. Gil- 
pin, a second time to leave the walks of private practice; but if 
political events should again give public affairs to his friends, there 
are few among them, we are sure, who would fill, so acceptably, 
the legal department of the cabinet. 

Dificring—widely—(as most cf this Bar does) from Mr. Gilpin in 
political sentiment, there is no member of it, we think, who would 
not pay a cordial tribute to his professional character, and to the 
refinement of manners which always lends it grace. 
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Cases, chiefly relating to the Criminal and Presentment Law, re- 
served for consideration, and decided by the Twelve Judges of Ireland, 
from May, 1822, to November, 1840, By Rovert Jess, Esquire, Bar- 
rister at law. First American edition, with references. By Joun 
Wittiam Wattace. Philadelphia; T. & J. W. Johnson, 1842. 


The Editor has not favoured us with a copy of this book ; and we are indebted for the 
following notice of it, to the last number of the (Boston) American Jurist. 

“ The contribution to our somewhat scanty stock of criminal law 
reports, for which we are indebted to the judicious publishers of this 
and the two volumes which precede it, under the title of British Crown 
Cases, is peculiarly acceptable. The present volume, especially, has 
such further claim to the attention of the profession, as it is entitled 
to from the name, no less than the care and labour, of a responsible 
American editor, by whom both the authority of the cases, and their 
accuracy as reports, are vouched. The idea of going to Ireland for 
criminal law will probably seem more absurd to some of our readers, 
than was that of looking to the Irish Chancery for equity law, before 
the publication of the first Irish equity cases; but we can assure such, 
that they will find these reports well worthy of their careful attention 
and consideration. We have only to add, that Mr. Wallace’s ex- 
ertions to make the book a good one, have been well seconded by 
the publishers, who have made it a very handsome one.” 


Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, from the 14th day of 
October 1700. Republished under the authority of the Legislature, 
with notes and references. Vol. viii. James Kay & Brother, 1842. 


This volume is in continuation of the series well known as Suiru 
& Reep’s Laws. It is published by direction of a recent act of our 
Legislature. ‘The volume now printed, extends over the sessions of 
1822-3, 1823-4, and 1824-5, and will be followed by other volumes 
bringing the series down to this date. “ No act,’ according to the 
preface, is “ excluded as obsolete, unless temporary in its nature; 
and none considered as repealed by implication only, except in the 
most obvious cases.” Having had occasion to refer to this volume 
with some care, since its publication, we are happy to say, that it 
appears to us to be executed with judgment and fidelity. Appended 
to the sections of the different laws, are notes of the judicial de- 
cisions upon the matter of the section, and being, apparently, selected 
with care, they will prove, of course, of considerable value in elu- 
cidating the meaning of the law. We hope that the series will be 
equally well completed. 


A Practical Treatise of the Law of Evidence, and Digest of Proofs 
in Civil and Criminal Procedings. By Tuomas Srarxte, Esq. of the 
inner Temple, one of her Majesty’s Counsel. The seventh American, 
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from the third London edition, with references to American decisions, 
and to the Eng'ish Common Law and Ecclesiastical Reports, by 
Bensamin Gexnarp: together with the notes to former editions 
of Tuesxon Mercatr. In 3 vols. T. & J. W. Johnson, Philadelphia, 
1842. 


Seven American editions of Starx on Eviwencr, annotated and 
edited by diflerent gentlemen, fully attest that the merits of the 
book have passed In Judicatam. ‘The edition from which this of 
Mr. Geruarp’s is printed, has been extensively revised by Mr. 
Srarkie himself, and has just issued from the press of London. It 
appears to be, in several respects, an improvement on the former 
work ; and taken in connexion with the copious, learned, and really 
valuable notes of Mr. Gernarp, may safely be called THe most com- 
PLETE AND CONVENIENT BOOK WHICH NOW EXISTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
Eviwence. Mr. Gerhard, in his avant-propos, states that he has 
bestowed much labour upon his new edition; and the statement will 
receive a ready credence, when it is observed, that the mere names 
of the American cases cited, extend over FoRTY-SEVEN pp. super- 
royal 8vo., arranged in double columns of brevier type. The labour 
of the Editor must have been immense; and as the notes extend over 
the whole range of American decisions, and are characterized by 
equal fidelity, conciseness, aud perspicuity, we make no doubt 
that Mr. Gerhard’s annotations are the matured and welléconsidered 
work of successive years. After some examination of this edition, 
we give to the work, our cordial approval; including in the com- 
mendation, our friends the Messrs. Jounson, who appear to have done 
their duty in the matter, as handsomely as either Mr. Starkie, his 
editor, or their readers should desire. 


Condensed Reports of Cases Decided in the High Court of Chancery 
in England. Edited by E. D. Inarauam, Esg., Vol. xiii. Containing 
the cases decided by Lord Brougham and Lord Cotenham, Lord 
Chancellors; Sir John Leach, Sir Charles C. Pepys, and Lord Lang- 
dale, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice Chancellor. 
New York, Gould, Banks & Co. 1842, pp. 612. 


It is a matter of notoriety, we believe, that since the surrender by 
Lord Lyndhurst, of the great seal in 1829, the wool-sack has not 
(until the late return of Sir Robert Peel,) been occupied by men 
worthy of the great fame of most of the English Chancellors. How- 
ever splendid as an orator, Lord Brougham was mischievously de- 
ficient in capacity for the high office to which (contrary to the advice 
of his friends,) he acceded in 1829; and after having driven Sir Ep- 
warp Svuepen and other lawyers from practice in his Court, was 
effectively forced to resign the seals, while his own party was yet 
in power. His decisions will accordingly never carry with them 
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yreat weight of authority. The same remark is applicable—though 
in a less degree,—to his contemporaries in Chancery office. 

Mr. Ingraham, in this volume, has selected, with great judgment, 
all the cases in the second volume of Russet & Mytne, and the 
second of Mytye & Craic, which are worthy of being preserved ; 
and the decisions of any value are thus presented to the profession in 
a manner more acceptable, we think, than they would have been 
by a reprint of the Reports at large. 

This publication, which has now reached its thirteenth volume, is 
one of much practical value; and offers to the profession in this 
country, whatever is important in the recent English and Irish Chan- 
cery decisions, at a cost vastly less than that for which the originals 
can be imported. 


History of Charles VIII, King of France. By Count Puiuipr pg 
Secur, Lieutenant General, Peer of France, &c. &c. &c. Trans- 
lated by Ricuarp R. Monréomery, 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, Her- 
man Hooker, 178 Chesnut-street, 1842. 

We are not unmindful that as a general thing, the concern of a 
Law Journat, is with Law Booxs. Where, however, as in this case, 
one of our brotherhood, mid the grave duties of Professional toil, 
indulges so successfully in the resources of cultivated taste, we may 
claim the benefit of the deviation, so far at least, as to call attention 
to his elegant labour. Our friend, the Commissioner For Louisiana, 
has given the public an acceptable possession in this translation; and 
has even added to the value of the original by an historical essay of 
his own. We may not, in this place, say all that we might of Mr. 
Montgomery’s book; we mention it principally as connected with 
another subject, more nearly connected with the profession. 

Of all Porster’s celebrated works, the only one, we believe, which 
has been translated into English, is the Zraité des Obligations; and 
though we deprecate any thing like the subversion of our Common 
Law’s venerable wisdom, by too general an introduction of the Con- 
tinental Jurists, we think that a few of Pothier’s other treatises might 
be presented, with good service, in a native dress. Few persons 
are so competent by a knowledge of the original language, to trans- 
late them correctly, as Mr. Montgomery. We suggest the matter 
for his consideration. The Traité des contrats de louages Maritimes; 
du contrat d’assurance; du pret 4 la grosse aventure, are, all of 
them, excellent compends; and treating, as they do, of a branch of 
the law, which is essentially the same in all parts of the world, would, 
if well translated, be scarce less useful in our own Courts, than they 
have long been in the commercial Courts of Europe. 
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SELECTED CASES FROM 3 HARRISON’S N. J. REPORTS. 


Bills of Exchange.—Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange 
continue to be negotiable after they have come to maturity. Cum- 
berland Bank vs. Hann, 222. 

But subject to all equities and liable to every legal defence which 
existed between the original parties. Ib. 

Debt.—At Common Law, an action of debt will not lie on a decree 
of a Court of Equity fur the payment of money. Mulock vs. Mulock, 
184. 

Domicile.—The residence required in the laws of this State to en- 
title a person to vote at an election, means his fixed domicile or 
permanent home; and is not changed or altered by his occasional 
absence, with or without his family, if it be animo revertendi, and a 
residence in law once obtained, continues without intermission until 
a new one is gained. Cadwalader vs. Howell & Moore, 138. 

Evidence.—Notes and checks, payable to order, and taken up by 
the drawer, are not evidences of iioney due to him from the person 
to whom they had been given, unless accompanied with proof, shew- 
ing on what account they had been given. Bunting vs. Allen, 299. 

Landlord and Tenant.—No action can be maintained for use and 
occupation, where the relation of landlord and tenant does not 
exist. And that relation does not exist where the defendant enters 
upon land under a contract of purchase and sale, or for a deed. 
Brewer vs. Admrs. of Conover, 214. 

Mortgage.—A suit pending in Chancery, upon a mortgage for a 
foreclosure, is no bar to an action at law on the bond accompanying 
the mortgage. Such a plea will be stricken out. Coperthwaite vs. 
Dummer, 258. 


SELECTIONS FROM SIXTEEN PETERS’ REPORTS. 


Instructions of the Court to the Jury.—In trials at law, while it is 
invariably true that decisions on the weight of the evidence belongs 
exclusively to the jury, it is equally true that whenever instructions 
upon evidence are asked from the Court to the jury, it is the right 
and duty of the former to judge of the relevancy, and by necessary 
implication, to some extent upon the certainty and definitiveness of 
the evidence proposed. Irrelevant, impertinent, or immaterial state- 
ments, a Court cannot be called upon to admit as the ground work 
of instructions; it is bound to take care that the evidence on which 
it shall be called upon to act is legal, and that it conduces to the issue 
on behalf of either the plaintiff or the defendant. Roach vs. Hulings, 
319. 

Jurisdiction.—It has often been decided that the sum in con- 
troversy in a suit is the damages claimed in the declaration. If the 
plaintiff shall recover less than five hundred dollars, it cannot affect 
the jurisdiction of the Court ; a greater sum having been claimed in 
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his writ. But in such case the plaintiff does not recover his costs; 
and at the discretion of the Court he may be adjudged to pay costs. 
Gorden vs. Lurgest, 97. 

The damages claimed by a plaintiff in his suit, give jurisdiction to 
the Court whether it be an original suit in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, or brought there by petition from a State Court. Ib. 

In order to give the Supreme Court jurisdiction under the 25th 
section of the judiciary act of 1784, which authorizes the removal of 
a case by writ of error or appeal from the highest Court of a State 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, in certain cases it must 
appear on the record itself to be one of the cases enumerated in that 
section, and nothing out of the record certified to this Court can be 
taken into consideration. Fulton, et. al. vs. M‘Affee, 149. 

Landlord and Tenant.—The relation of landlord and tenant in 
nowise exists between the vendor and vendee, and this is especiall 
the case when a conveyance has been executed. Watkins vs. Hol- 
man, 25. 

Taxes.—Taxation is a sacred right, essential to the existence of 
government; an incident of sovereignty. The right of legislation 
is coextensive with the incident, to attach it upon all persons and 
property within the jurisdiction of a State. But in our system there 
are limitations of that right. ‘There is a concurrent right of Legis- 
lation in the States and in the United States, except as both are re- 
strained by the Constitution of the United States. Both are restrained 
by express prohibitions in the Constitution; and the States by such 
as are reciprocally implied, when the exercise of the right by a State 
conflicts with the perfect execution of another sovereign power dele- 
gated to the United States. That occurs when taxation by a State 
acts upon the instruments, and emoluments, and persons which the 
United States may use and employ as necessary and proper means 
to execute their sovereign power. The government of the United 
States is supreme within its sphere of action. ‘The means necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the powers in the Constitution are in 
Congress. Dobbins vs. The Commissioners of Erie county, Penn. 
152. 
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Where a devise has been made to a Bankrupt and accepted by 
him, it is a fraud upon his creditors for him to disclaim or renounce 
it, and the Court will compei him to do all acts necessary to perfect 
his title to the devised estate. Ex parte Henry U. Fuller, Circuit 
Court U. S. Massachusetts, 5 L. R. 210. 

An estate was devised unconditionally to A and his sister. Sub- 
sequently to this, but before the will had been admitted to probate, 
A, filed his petition to be declared a Bankrupt. Held, that the estate 
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so devised, became the property of the assignee appointed in Bank- 
ruptey, so that he might sell and convey the same as a part of the 
Estate of A. ibid. 

If a debtor voluntarily aid a creditor in taking his property upon 
a writ of attachment, or in perfecting an attachment previously in- 
complete, it isan act of Bankruptcy within the meaning of the statute. 
Fisher, et. al. vs. Currier, et al. C.C.U. 8S. Boston Ins. 42. 5 L. R.217, 

Where the partners of a firm are insolvent, and there is sufficient 
ground for a decree in bankruptcy against any member of the firm, 
the decree will go against all the members of the firm, and all the 
joint and separate property of the partners will pass to the assignee. 
—ib. 

A voluntary petition for a decree of Bankruptcy cannot be with- 
drawn and further proceedings stayed, after a decree of Bankruptcy 
has been made, without the concurrence of all those whose interest 
may be affected. 

It seems that the assent of the assignee to such a course is not 
always necessary. John Gile’s case, D.C. Vermont, 5 L. R. 224. 

The pendency of a suit at law is not a bar to a petition by the cre- 
ditor, proceeding in invitum, on a distinct and independent demand. 

Thus, where certain creditors sued out writs of attachment against 
a debtor, and afterwards petitioned that he be decreed a bankrupt, 
it was held, that it was not necessary for the suits at law to be with- 
drawn, until it was determined whether the petition could be sustained. 

It seems, that a trader who has withdrawn from business, may be 
proceeded against in invitum, as a bankrupt, upon debts which were 
contracted while he was actually in trade. Everett and others vs. 
Derby. District Court, U.S. Maine. 5 L. R. 225. 


Reports of Cases tw Bankrupten. 


District Court of the United States, Massachusetts, June, 1842, at 
Boston. In Bankruptcy. 


FisHER AND OTHERS vs. CURRIER AND ANOTHER. 


If a debtor voluntarily aid a creditor in taking his property upon a writ of attachment, or 
in perfecting an attachment previously incomplete ; it is an act of bankrnptcy within the 
meaning of the statute. 

Where the partners of a firm are insolvent, and there is sufficient ground for a decree of 
bankruptcy against any member of the firm, the decree will go against all the members of 
the firm, and all the joint and separate property of the partners will pass to the assignee. 

Under the circumstances of this case, it was held, that an act of bankruptcy had been 
Y gueatan by a member ofa firm, and a decree was passed against all the members of the 
irm. 


This was a petition to have Gilman Currier and Hambleton E. 
Smith, of Boston, copartners, under the style of Currier and Smith, 
declared bankrupts. Three acts were relied upon by the petitioners 
as constituting acts of bankruptcy. 1. The willingly procuring cer- 
tain attachments to be made March 17, 1842. 2. The fraudulent 
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transfer of notes as collateral security to prefer a particular creditor, 
March 7, 1842. 3. A similar transfer, May 4, 1842. Evidence 
was introduced on both sides as to these points. 

The facts in the case sufficiently appear in the opinion of the Court. 

William Gray for the petitioners. 

Benjamin R. Curtis for the respondents. 

Spracug J. Thisis a petition to have Currier and Smith declared 
bankrupts. It is resisted on the ground that they have committed no 
act of bankruptcy. One act relied upon by the petitioners is an at- 
tachment or rather attachments, of all the stock in trade of the re- 
spondents, made on the 19th of March last, on two writs, one in favor 
of Benjamin Smith, the father; and the other in favor of Benjamin 
Smith, junior, the brother of Hambleton E. Smith, one of the respon- 
dents. There is some discrepancy in the testimony; but I think the 
following facts are proved. Currier and Smith are now, and were, 
on the 19th of March, insolvent. They had been previously pressed 
for means to meet their engagements, and Currier had gone to Maine 
for the purpose of collecting debts. During his absence, the pressure 
upon the firm increased, and it is testified ‘by Wells, their clerk, that 
they appeared to be in embarrassed circumstances. The appearances 
of embarrassment were such as to attract the attention of Mr. Froth- 
ingham, who was, er assumed to be the agent of Benjamin Smith, 
who was absent at his home in Duxbury. Frothingham asked Smith, 
the respondent, what was the matter. He said they were “ terribly 
short.” A conversation ensued, in which Frothingham asked him if 
Currier and Smith did not still owe his father and brother; to which 
he answered in the affirmative, and Frothingham told him he should 
cause attachments to be made immediately in their favour; to which 
Smith made objection, but handed him one of the three notes on 
which the attachments were made, and copies of the two others 
which Frothingham immediately carried to Mr. Curtis, and pro- 
cured two writs upon which the attachments were immediately 
made. Frothingham had no other authority to make these attach- 
ments, than “a ‘general authority, given by Benjamin Smith a year 
or two before, to keep an eye to his interests here.” Mr. Curtis in- 
structed Frothingham, that the actions might be maintained if the 
plaintiffs should ratify them before any other attachment should be 
laid, and advised him to send to Duxbury immediately to obtain their 
ratification. This was after two o’clock. On the same day, Smith, 
the respondent, wrote to his father to come to Boston and “take 
care of himself, or secure himself: and the father came the next 
morning and ratified the proceedings of Frothingham. Frothingham 
did not write or send to the father. Benjamin Smith, junior, was 
absent at sea, and has not returned, nor been informed of the suit 
commenced in his behalf. Currier returned from Maine on the 20th 
of March. The actions were entered at the April term of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Suffolk. Currier and Smith employed an attorney, 
who entered on adverse appearance; but a default was entered 
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about the first of May, and judgment on the seventh of that month. 
Neither of the respondents have petitioned for the benefit of the 
bankrupt law, and both resist this application. 

The first section of the statute makes it an act of bankruptcy for 
a debtor to “ willingly or fraudulently procure his goods and chattels 
to be attached.” If a debtor voluntarily aid his creditor in taking 
his goods and chattels upon a writ by way of attachment, or in per- 
fecting an attachment previously incomplete, he must be deemed to 
have willingly procured his goods and chattels to be attached, within 
the meaning of the statute. 

There are two things done by Hambleton E. Smith, of very grave 
import: first, the delivery of the note and copies of notes to Froth- 
ingham; and second, writing to his father to come and secure him- 
self. 

The first is proved by Frothingham, who is a witness for the 
respondents, and who alone knows the attending circumstances. 
His testimony therefore, is very material. He says that appearances 
were such as to excite his suspicions, and on the 17th of March, he 
asked Hambleton E. Smith what was the matter. And he replied, 
they were terribly short; and in answer to another question, he said, 
that they still owed his father and brother;—and upon further in- 
quiry as to ways and means,—Frothingham was so convinced of 
their great embarrassment that he told Hambleton E. Smith that he 
should make attachments for the father and brother before he went 
to dinner. Hambleton E. Smith said, “ oh no, we can borrow; we 
can get along ;” that it would be the breaking of them up, and would 
ruin them, and they could borrow. Further conversation ensued, in 
which Frothingham again said he should put an officer into the store. 
and Hambleton E. Smith objected and protested. Frothingham told 
him, if he would show him any thing to alter his opinion he would 
alter it. Smith did not; but delivered to Frothingham the note and 
copies of notes, which he wanted for the sole and avowed purpose 
of making attachments, and which he carried immediately to Mr. 
Curtis, and caused the writs to be made. At what point of time the 
note and copies were delivered, and what was then said we are not 
distinctly informed, for, in the first deposition given by Mr. Frothing- 
ham, which purports, in answer to the 12th interrogatory, to state 
all that was said and done between him and Smith, no mention is 
made of this most material fact,—and, in answer to the third cross- 
interrogatory, he testified, that he had stated fully all that passed 
between him and Hambleton E. Smith. It was not until his second 
deposition was taken, and the question was pointedly put to him, 
whether Hambleton E. Smith handed him copies of notes, that the 
fact was disclosed by him. And it further appears, that Frothing- 
ham learned from Hambleton E. Smith the amounts of the debts due 
to the father and brother, and that Hambleton E. Smith had no 
knowledge that Frothingham had any agency or authority whatever 
from the father. 
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In answer to a question by the respondent’s counsel, whether H. 
—. Smith gave the note and copies willingly; he replied “ not very 
willingly ;” and to a cross-interrogatory, he said, that the reason he 
said so, was, that Smith was not willing he should take the step he 
did ; and refers to his former depositions for the facts on which he 
made that statement. Now, considering the position which Mr. 
Frothingham occupies, as the son-in-law of Benjamin Smith, the 
father, and one who has voluntarily commenced process for securing 
to him and his brother-in-law a priority, and having a natural anxiety 
to accomplish that purpose ; and considering that he omitted in his 
first deposition to state the fact of his receiving the note and copies; 
and considering also, the testimory of Baker as to his declarations, 
touching the letter written by Smith to his father, and Frothingham’s 
naked denial of such declarations, and his denial of knowledge who 
wrote the letter to the father, coupled with the fact, that Mr. Curtis 
advised him to send to the father immediately, and that he did not, 
but Smith, the son, did,—we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that his wishes are sirongly on the side of the respondents, and that, 
while he has testified truly, in answer to direct and specific inquiries, 
he has been reserved as to matters adverse to the respondents, and 
not drawn out by pointed interrogatories. 

Now, from the whole testimony in the case, | think it is fairly to 
be inferred, that, whatever may have been the reluctance of H. E. 
Smith in the first instance, to accede to the views of Frothingham in 
having an attachment made, yet that in the end and before Frothing- 
ham left him, he was so convinced or persuaded as to accede to 
those views, and voluntarily to lend his aid to carry them into effect. 
And for that purpose, he delivered him the note and copies, and 
wrote to his father to come and secure himself. His conduct since 
has been in perfect accordance with this view, and calculated to 
secure the priority of his fathe: and brother. It is true that the re- 
spondent employed counsel to appear in the actions, but for what 
purpose is left to inference. The debts were not disputed. There 
could then have been no object but delay; and what benefit could 
have been anticipated from that is not explained. One of the actions, 
that in favour of B. Smith, jr., was commenced and prosecuted 
without the semblance of authority, and Frothingham testified, that 
H. E. Smith had no reason to believe that he had authority ; yet the 
plaintiff’s appearance was never called for, and no objection inter- 
posed to the suit proceeding to judgment without the plaintiff ever 
having authorized its commencement or wi | knowledge of its 
pendency. Before the ratification of the father, his attachment was 
incomplete. That ratification was procured immediately by the 
active interference of the respondent Smith. I am constrained, 
therefore, after a careful consideration of the evidence, to come to 
the conclusion, that the aid given by H. E. Smith, in commencing 
and perfecting the attachments, was an act of bankruptcy within the 
meaning of the statute. 
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But Currier was absent and had no knowledge of these proceed- 
ings, or of the attachments until his return on the 20th of March; 
and ‘it is contended, that he cannot be affected thereby, nor his (sepa- 
rate or joint) property taken without his personal agency or default. 
Such is not necessarily the law of partnerships; and, in order to see 
whether it be so under our bankrupt system, we must recur to the 
statute. The fourteenth section is peculiar, and could not, I think, 
have constituted a part of the bill as originally framed, or been pre- 
pared by the same hand. Its language is dissimilar, and it refers to 
an order as being provided by the act which is not in terms found 
therein. I have had much difficuity in satisfying my own mind, as 
to its true construction in some particulars. But without under- 
taking to determine what may be the effect of a mere insolvency of 
a partnership, I think it is clear, that when the partners of a firm are 
insolvent and there is sufficient ground, either upon a voluntary or 
adverse petition, for a decree of bankruptcy against any member of 
the firm, it is the intention of the statute that all the joint stock and 
property of the company, and also all the separate estate of each of 
the partners shall be taken. Indeed, the language of the fourteenth 
section is in this respect clear and explicit. But if it were less so, 
still in a case like the present, where the decree of bankruptcy is to 
pass because of attachments of the property of the company, it 
would seem that such property ought to be taken by the assignee, 
otherwise these very attachments may remain in force, and the pur- 
pose of the law, in pronouncing them an act of bankruptcy, be de- 
feated. The object to be accomplished, being thus settled by the 
statute, the only question that remains, is the manner in which it is 
to be attained, that is, the form of the decree. Shall it be against 
both the members of the firm as bankrupts, er against Smith only as 
a bankrupt, and prononncing the firm to be insolvent, and thereupon 
all the joint and separate property to be taken by the assignee? 
The statute is in this respect by no means clear.- But as one at 
least of the prerequisites of the decree is the insolvency of both part- 
ners ; and the order, which is required in the fourteenth section to 
be “made in the manner provided in the act,” must, I think, refer 
to the decree or declaration of bankruptcy prescribed in the first sec- 
tion; and as the fourth section provides for a discharge of those only, 
who have been declared bankrupts, and by the fourteenth section 
the certificate of discharge is to be “ granted or refused to each 
partner as the same would or ought to be if the proceedings had 
been against him alone ;” and as uniformity in the proceedings will 


be thus best preserved, I am of opinion that there should be in this 
case a decree or declafation of bankruptcy against both the re- 
spondents. 

This precludes the necessity of examining the other questions 
which have been discussed at the bar. 

The following decree was thereupon entered. 

“Order and decree. And now it appearing to the Court here, 
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that due notice has been given to all parties and persons in interest 
pursuant to the order of Court, and that on the seventeenth day of 
March, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, the 
said Currier and Smith were merchants and partners in trade, and 
that they were then and still are owing debts to the amount of not 
less than two thousand dollars, and that they did then and do still 
owe, to the petitioners, debts, amounting in the whole to not less than 
five hundred dollars, and that they were then and still are insolvent, 
and that the said Smith did, on the said seventeenth day of March, 
willingly procure the goods and chattels of the said partners to be 
attached; it is ordered and decreed by the Court that the said Gilman 
Currier and the said Hambleton E. Smith be and they are hereby 
declared and decreed to be bankrupts pursuant to the Act of Con- 
gress, entitled an Act to establish a uniform system of bankruptey 
throughout the United States, passed August 19, 1841.”* 


Bankrupt Zaw. 


PASSED 19TH August, 1841. 








Secr. 1. Who shall be voluntary Bankrupts, debts and contestation thereof,—punish- 
mode of application—who shall be involun- ment of talse swearing. 
tary Bankrupts, how and for what de- | Secr. 8. Jurisdiction of Circuit Court, and 
clared. Provisoas to right to trial by jury. limiation of actions by or against assignee 
Secr. 2. What payments and conveyances in Bankruptey. 
shall be void under this act, and the effect | Secr. 9. How‘assignee shall sell, and dispose 
and consequences of preferences in certain of assets and give bond. 
cases—certain rights not to be affected. Secr. 10. How debts shall be collected and 
Secr. 3. Assignee in Bankruptcy, his ap- assets distributed. 
pointments, rights, powers, and duties { Secr. 11. How assignee may redeem pledges 
defined—allowance to Bankrupt. and compound debts. 
Secr. 4. Final Discharge, when and how | Secr. 12. Condition to second discharge 
obtained, where and tor what denied and under this act. 
its effects, (Proviso Notices,) (Proviso | Secr. 13. How proceedings shall be record» 
Examination of Bankrupt under oath.) ed, fees to be charged by clerk and Com- 
Appeal when and how obtained, proceed- missioners for certain services. 
ings thereon, and effect of verdict. Sect. 14. Proceedings on partners becoming 
Secr. 5. How assets of Bankrupt shal! be Bankrupt. 
distributed and debts proved, Court to ap- | Srer. 15. Deeds of Lands by assignees of 
point Commissioners. Bankrupts, recitals therein, and effect 
Secr. 6. Jurisdiction of District Courts in thereof. 
Bankruptcy. How to be exercised and | Secr. 16. As to District of Columbia and 
fees to be regulated. the Territories of the United States. 
Secr. 7. Where proceedings in Bankruptcy | Seer. 17. Act to take effect from and after 
shall be had,—notice to be given. How Ist February, 1842. 


opposition shall be conducied,—proof of 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That there be, and hereby is, es- 
tablished throughout the United States a uniform system of Bank- 
ruptcy, as follows: 

All persons whatsoever, residing in any State, District, or Territory 
of the United States, owing debts, which shall not have been created 
in conseuquence of a defalcation as a public officer, or as executor, 
administrator, guardian, or trustee, or while acting in any other fidu- 


*Ata subsequent day the respondents demanded a trial by jury. 
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ciary capacity, (a) who shall by petition, (5)* setting forth, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a list of his or their creditors, their re- 
spective places of residence, (3) and the amount due to each, together 
with an accurate inventory of his or their property, rights, and 
credits, of every name, kind, and description, and the location and 
situation ef each and every parcel and portion thereof, (4) verified 
by oath, or, if conscientiously scrupulous of taking an oath, by 
solemn atlirmation, apply to the proper court, as hereinafter men- 
tioned, for the benefit of this act, and therein declare themselves to 
be unable to meet their debts and engagements, shall be deemed 
bankrupts within the purview of this act, and may be so declared 
accordingly by a decree of such court. (d) 

All persons being merchants, or using the trade of merchandize, 
all retailers of merchandize, and all bankers, factors, brokers, under- 
writers, or marine insurers, (c) owing debts to the emount of not less 
than two thousand dollars, shall be liable to become bankrupts within 
the true intent and meaning of this act, and may, upon the petition 
of one or more of their creditors, (8) to whom they owe debts 
amounting in the whole to not less than five hundred dollars, (d) to the 
appropriate court, be declared accordingly, in the following cases, 
to wit: whenever such person, being a merchant, or actually using 
the trade of merchandize, or being a retailer of merchandize, or 
being a banker, factor, broker, underwriter, or marine insurer, shall 
depart from the State, District, or Territory of which he is an inha- 
bitant, with intent to defraud his creditors; or shall conceal himself 
to avoid being arrested; or shall willingly or fraudulently procure 
himself to be arrested, or his goods and chattels, lands or tenements, 
to be attached, distrained, sequestered, or taken in execution; or 
shall remove his goods, chattels and effects, or conceal them to 
prevent their being levied upon or taken in execution, or by other 
process ; or make any fraudulent conveyance, assignment, sale, gift, 
or other transfer of his lands, tenements, goods, or chattels, credits, 
or evidences of debt: (e) Provided, however, That any person so de- 
clared a bankrupt at the instance of a creditor, may, at his election, 
by petition to such court within ten days after its decree, be entitled 
to a trial by jury before such court, to ascertain the fact of such 
bankruptcy; or if such person shall reside at a great distance from 
the place of holding such court, tle said judge in his discretion, may 
direct such trial by jury to be had in the county of such person’s resi- 
dence, in such manner and under such directions as the said court 
may prescribe and give; and all such decrees passed by such court, 





* The figures refer to the Rules in Bankruptcy in the District Court, Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 

a Young’s case, ante, 134. 

b As to effect of decree see Cheyney’s case, 5 L.R. 19. Mifflin’s case, ante 146. Wen- 
throp’s case, ante, 7. 

c Everett vs. Derby, 5 L. R. 225. Eden on Bankruptcy, 18. 

d Shouse’s case, ante 227. Everett vs. Derby, 5 L. R. 225. Eden 42. 

e Potts and Garwood, ante 160. Breneman, ante 183. Shouse, ante 227. Fisher, et al 
vs. Currier, ante270. Eden 18 to 39. 
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and not so re-examined, shall be deemed final and conclusive as to 
the subject matter thereof. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, ‘That all future payments, secu- 
rilies, conveyances, or transfers of property, or agreements made or 
given by any bankrupt in contemplation of bankrupcy, and for the 
purpose of giving any creditor, endorser, surety, or other person any 

reference or priority over the general creditors of such bankrupt, 
and all other payments, securities, conveyances, or transfers of pro- 
perty, or agreements made or given by such bankrupt, in contem- 
plation of bankruptcy, to any person or persons whatever, not being 
a bona fide creditor or purchaser for a valuable consideration, 
without notice, shall be deemed utterly void, and a fraud upon this 
act; and the assignee under the bankruptcy, shall be entitled to claim, 
sue for, recover, and receive the same as part of the assets of the 
bankrupt; and the person making such unlawful preferences and 
payments, shall receive no discharge under the provisions of this act : 
Provided, 'That all dealings and transactions by «und with any bank- 
rupt, bona fide made and entered into more than two months before 
the petition filed against him, or by him, shall not be invalidated or 
affected by this act: Provided, That the other party to any such 
dealings or transactions had no notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, 
or of the intention of the bankrupt to take the benefit of this act. 
And in case it shall be made tuo appear to the court, in the course of 
the proceedings in bankruptcy, that the bankrupt, his applicatiou 
being voluntary, has subsequent to the first of January last, or at 
any other time, in contemplation of the passage of a bankrupt law, 
by assignment or otherwise, given or secured any preference to one 
creditor over another, he shall not receive a discharge unless the 
same be assented to by a majority in interest of those of his creditors 
who have not been so preferred: And provided also, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to annul, destroy, or impair any 
lawful rights of married women or minors, or any liens, mortgages, 
or other securities on properties, real or personal, which may be 
valid by the law of the states respectively, and which are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the second and fifth sectionsof this act.(f) 

Section 3. (g) And be it further enacted, That all the property and 
rights of property, of every name and nature, and whether real, per- 
sonal or mixed, of every bankrupt, except as is hereinafter provided, 
who shall by a decree of the proper court be declared to be a bank- 
rupt within this act, shall, by mere operation of law, ipso facto, from 
the time of such decree, be deemed to be divested out of such bank- 
rupt, without any other act, assignment, or other conveyance what- 
soever; and the same shall be vested, by force of the same decree, 
in such assignee as from time to time shall be appointed by the proper 
court for this purpose; which power of appointment and removal 





Jf Ex parte Smith, ante 149. Cheyney’scase, 5L. R. 19. Eden on Bankruptcy, 284. 

g Cheyney’scase. Foster’s case, ante, 7,5 L.R.55. Mellor’scase, ante. 135. Ben- 
nett’s case, ante 145. ‘Tower’s do. ante 209. Grant’s case, 5 L. R. 11. Leppein, assignee, 
ante 223. Fuller’s case, 5 L. R. 210. 
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such court may exercise at its discretion, toties quoties; and the assig- 
nee (36, 37, 38) so appointed shall be vested with all the rights, titles, 
powers, and authorities to sell, manage, and dispose of the same, and 
to sue for and defend the same, subject to the order and direction of 
such court, as fully, to all intents and purposes, as the same were 
vested in, or might be exercised by, such bankrupt before or at the 
time of his bankruptcy declared as aforesaid ; and all suits in law or 
in equity then pending, in which such bankrupt is a party, may be 
prosecuted and defended by such assignee to their final conclusion, 
in the same way and with the same eflect, as they might have been 
by such bankrupt; and no suit commenced by or against any as- 
signee shall be abated by his death or removal from office, but the 
same may be prosecuted or defended by his successor in the same 
office: Provided, however,(h) Tiat there shall be excepted from the 
operation of the provisions of this section the necessary household 
and kitchen furniture, and such other articles and necessaries of such 
bankrupt as the said assignee shall designate and set apart, having 
reference, in the amount, to the family condition and circumstances 
of the bankrupt, but altogether not to exceed in value in any case the 
sum of three hundred dollars ; and, also, the wearing apparel of such 
bankrupt, and that of his wife and children; and the determination 
of the assignee in the matter shall, on exception taken, be subject to 
the final decision of said court. (15) 

Section 4. (19) And be it further enacted, That every bankrupt 
who shall bona fide surrender all his property and rights of property, 
with the exception before mentioned, for the benefit of his creditors, 
and shall fully comply with and obey all the orders and directions 
which may from time to time be passed by the proper court, and 
shall otherwise conform to all the other requisitions of this act, (33) 
shall (unless a majority in number and value of his creditors, who 
have proved their debts, shall file their written dissent thereto) be en- 
titled to a full discharge from all his debts, to be decreed and allowed 
by the court which has declared him a bankrupt, and a certificate 
thereof granted to him by such court accordingly, upon his petition 
filed for such purpose; (19) such discharge and certificate not, how- 
ever, to be granted until after ninety days from the decree of the 
bankruptcy, nor until after seventy days’ notice in some public 
newspaper, designated by such court, to all creditors who have 
proved their debts, and other persons in interest, to appear at a par- 
ticular time and place, to show cause why such discharge and cer- 
tificate shall not be granted; at which time and place any such 
creditors, or other persons in interest, may appear and contest the 
right of the bankrupt thereto: Provided, That in all cases where 
the residence of the creditor is known, (38) a service on him personally, 
or by letter addressed to him at his known usual place of residence, 
shall be prescribed by the court, as in their discretion shall seem 
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proper, having regard to the distance at which the creditor resides 
from such court. (19, 28, 29) And if any such bankrupt shall be 
guilty of any fraud or wilful concealment of his property or rights of 
property, or shall have preferred any of his creditors contrary to the 
provisions of this act, or shall wilfully omit or refuse to comply with 
any orders or directions of such court, or to conform to any other 
requisites of this act, or shall, in the proceedings under this act, 
admit a false or fictitious debt against his estate, he shall not be en- 
titled to any such discharge or certificate; nor shall any person, 
being a merchant, banker, factor, broker, underwriter, or marine 
insurer, be entitled to any such discharge or certificate, who shall 
become bankrupt, and who shall not have kept proper books of ac- 
count, after the passage of this act; nor any person who, after the 
passing of this act, shall apply trust funds to his own use: Provided, 
That no discharge of any bankrupt under this act shall release or dis- 
charge any person who may be liable for the same debt as a partner, 
joint contractor, endorser, surety or otherwise, for or with the bank- 
rupt. And such a bankrupt shall at all times be subject to examina- 
tion, orally or upon written interrogatories, (17, 18) in and before 
such court, or any commission appointed by the court therefor, on 
oath, or, if conscientiously scrupulous of taking an oath, upon his 
solemn affirmation, in all matters relating to such bankruptcy, and 
his acts and doings, and his property and rights of property, which, 
in the judgment of such court, are necessary and proper for the pur- 
poses of justice; and if in any such examination he shall wilfully and 
corruptly answer, or swear, or affirm falsely, he shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and shall be punishable therefor in like manner as 
the crime of perjury is now punishable by the laws of the United 
States; and such discharge and certificate, when duly granted, shall 
in all courts of justice, be deemed a full and complete discharge of 
all debts, contracts, and other engagements of such bankrupt, which 
are provable under this act, and shall be and may be pleaded as a 
full and complete bar to all suits brought in any court of judicature 
whatever, and the same shall be conclusive evidence of itself in 
favour of such bankrupt, unless the same shall be impeached for 
some fraud or wilful concealment by him of his property, or rights 
of property as aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of this act, on 
prior reasonable notice specifying in writing such fraud or conceal- 
ment; and if, in any case of bankruptcy, a majority, in number and 
value, of the creditors, who shall have proved their debts at the time 
of hearing of the petition of the bankrupt for a discharge as herein- 
before provided, shall at such hearing file their written dissent (5, 20) 
to the allowance of a discharge and certificate to such bankrupt, or 
if, upon such hearing, a discharge shall not be decreed to him, the 
bankrupt may demand a trial by jury upon a proper issue to be di- 
rected by the court, at such time and place and in such manner as 
the court may order; or he may appeal from that decision, at any 
time within ten days thereafter, to the circuit court next to be held 
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for the same district, by simply entering in the district court, or with 
the clerk thereof, upon record, his prayer for an appeal. ‘The appeal 
shall be tried at the first term of the circuit court after it be taken, 
unless for sufficient reason, a continuance be granted; and it may 
be heard and determined by said court summarily, or by the jury, at 
the option of the bankrupt; and the creditors may appear and object 
against a decree of discharge and the allowance of the certificate, 
as hereinbefore provided. And if upon a full hearing of the parties, 
it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court, or the jury shall find, 
that the bankrupt has made a full disclosure and surrender of all his 
estate, as by this act required, and has in all things conformed to the 
directions thereof, the court shall make a decree of discharge, and 
grant a certificate, as provided in this act. 

Section 5. And be it further enacted, That all creditors coming in 
and proving their debts under such bankruptcy, in the manner here- 
inafter prescribec, the same being bona fide debts, shall be entitled 
to share in the bankrupts property and effects, pro rata, without any 
priority or preference whatsoever, except only for debts due by such 
bankrupt to the United States, and for all debts due by him to persons 
who, by the laws of the United States, have a preference in con- 
sequence of having paid moneys as his sureties, which shall be first 
paid out of the asseis; and any person who shall have performed 
any labour as an operative in the service of any bankrupt shall be 
entitled to receive the full amount of the wages due to him for such 
labour, not exceeding twenty-five dollars: Provided, That such 
labour shall have been performed within six months next before the 
bankruptey of his employer; and all creditors whose debts are not 
due and payable until a future day, all annuitants, holders of bot- 
tomry and respondentia bonds, holders of policies of insurances, 
sureties, endorsers, bail, or other persons, having uncertain or con- 
tingent demands against such bankrupt, shall be permitted to come 
in and prove such debts or claims under this act, and shall have a 
right, when their debts and claims become absolute, to have the 
same allowed them; and such annuitants and holders of debts pay- 
able in future may have the present value thereof ascertained, under 
the directions of such court, and allowed them accordingly, as debts 
in presenti; and no creditor or other person, coming in and proving 
his debt or other claim, shall be allowed to maintain any suit at law 
or in equity therefor, (7) but shall be deemed thereby to have waived all 
right of action and suit against such bankrupt; and all proceedings 
already commenced, and all unsatisfied judgments already obtained 
thereon, shall be deemed to be surrendered thereby ; and in all cases 
where there are mutual debts or mutual credits between the parties, 
the balance only shall be deemed the true debt or claim between 
them, and the residue shall be deemed adjusted by the set off; (22) 
all such proof of debts shall be made before the court decreeing the 
bankruptcy, or before some commissioner appointed by the court for 
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that purpose; (9, 10, 11) but such court shall have full power to set 
aside and disallow any debt, upon proof that such debt is founded in 
fraud, imposition, illegality, or mistake; and corporations to whom 
any debts are due may make proof thereof by their president, 
cashier, treasurer, or other officer, who may be specially appointed 
for that purpose; and in appointing commissioners to receive proof 
of debts, and perform other duties, under the provisions of this act, 
the said court shall appoint such persons as have their residence in 
the county in which the bankrupt lives. 

Sections 6. (4) And be it further enacted, That the district court in 
every district shall have jurisdiction in all matters and proceedings in 
bankruptcy arising under this act and any other act which may 
hereafter be passed on the subject of bankruptcy; the said jurisdic- 
tion to be exercised summarily, in the nature of summary proceedings 
in equity; and for this purpose the said district court shall be deemed 
always open. (1) And the district judge may adjourn any point or 
question arising in any case in bankruptcy into the circuit court for 
the district, in his discretion, tv be there heard and determined ; and 
for this purpose the circuit court of such district shall also be deemed 
always open. And the jurisdiction hereby conferred on the district 
court shall extend to all cases and controversies in bankruptcy arising 
between the bankrupt and any creditor or creditors who shall claim 
any debt or demand under the bankruptcy; to all cases and contro- 
versies between such creditor or creditors and the assignee of the 
estate, whether in office or removed; to all cases and controversies 
between such assignee and the bankrupt, and to all acts, matters, 
and things to be done under and in virtue of the bankruptcy, until 
the final distribution and settlement of the estate of the bankrupt and 
the close of the proceedings in bankruptcy. And the said court shall 
have full authority and jurisdiction to compel obedience to all orders 
and decrees passed by them in bankruptcy, by process of contempt and 
other remedial process, to the same extent the circuit courts may now 
do in any suit pending therein in equity. (7) And it shall be the duty 
of the district court, in each district, from time to time, to prescribe 
suitable rules and regulations and forms of proceedings in all matters 
of bankruptcy ; which rules, regulations and forms shall be subject 
to be altered, added to, revised, or annulled, by the circuit court of 
the same district, and other rules, and regulations, and forms sub- 
stituted therefor; and in all such rules, regulations and forms it shall 
be the duty of the said courts to make them as simple and brief as 
practicable, to the end to avoid all unnecessary expenses, and to fa- 
cilitate the use thereof by the public at large. And the said courts 
shall, from time to time, prescribe a tariff or table of fees and charges, 
to be taxed by the officers of the court or other persons for services 
under this act, or any other on the subject of bankruptcy; which 
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fees shall be as low as practicable, with reference to the nature and 
character of such services. (m) (32, 34) 

Section 7. And be it further enacted, That all petitions (1, 5) by 
any bankrupt for the benefit of this act, and all petitions by a creditor 
against any bankrupt under this act, and all proceedings in the case 
to the close thereof, shall be had in the district court within and for 
the district in which the person supposed to be a bankrupt shall 
reside, or have his place of business at the time when such petition 
is filed, except where otherwise provided in this act. And upon’ 
every such petition, notice thereof shall be published in one or more 
public newspapers printed in such district, to be designated by such 
court, at least twenty days before the hearing thereof; (1, 2) and all 
persons interested may appear at the time and place where the hear- 
ing is thus to be had, (6) and show cause, if any they have, why the 
prayer of the said petitioner should not be granted; all evidence 
(30, 31) by witnesses to be used in all hearings before such court 
shall be under oath, or solemn affirmation when the party is con- 
scientiously scrupulous of taking an oath, and may be oral or by 
deposition, taken before such court, or before any commissioner (9) 
appointed by such court, or before any disinterested State judge of 
the State in which the deposition is taken; and all proof of debts or 
other claims, (10, 11, 12, 18) by creditors entitled to prove the same 
by this act, shall be under oath or solemn affirmation as aforesaid, 
before such court or commissioner appointed thereby, or before some 
disinterested State judge of the State where the creditors live, in 
such form as may be prescribed by the rules and regulations herein- 
before authorized to be made and established by the courts having 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy. But all such proofs of debts and other 
claims shall be opened to contestation (16) in the proper court having 
jurisdiction over the proceedings in the particular case in bank- 
ruptcy; and as well the assignee as the creditor shall have a right to 
a trial by jury, (81) upon an issue to be directed by such court, to 
ascertain the validity and amount of such debts or other claims; and 
the result therein, unless a new trial shall be granted, if in favour of 
the claims, shall be evidence of the validity and amount of such 
debis or other claims. And if any person or persons shall falsely and 
corruptly answer, swear or affirm, in any hearing or on trial of any 
matter, or in any proceeding in such court in bankruptcy, or before 
any commissioner, he or they shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
punishable therefor in the manner and to the extent provided by law 
for other cases. 

Section 8. And be it further enacted, That the circuit court within 
and for the district where the decree of bankruptcy is passed, shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the district court of the same district 
of all suits at law and in equity, which may and shall be brought by 
any assignee of the bankrupt against any person or persons claiming 
an adverse interest, or by such person against such assignee, touching 
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any property or rights of property of said bankrupt transferrable to, 
or vested in, such assignee; and no suit at law or in equity shall, in 
any case be maintainable by or against such assignee, or by or against 
any person claiming an adverse interest, touching the property and 
rights of property aforesaid, in any court whatsoever, unless the same 
shall be brought within two years after the declaration and decree 
of bankruptcy, or after the cause of suit shall first have accrued. 

Section 9, (x) And be it further enacted, That all sales, transfers, 
and other conveyances of the assignee, (23) of the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty and rights of property, shall be made at such times and in such 
manner as shall be ordered and appointed by the court in bankruptcy; 
and all assets (25) received by the assignee in money, shall within 
sixty days afterwards be paid into the court, subject to its order re- 
specting its future safe-keeping and disposition; (26) and the court 
may require of such assignee a bond, (14) with at least two sureties, 
in such a sum as it may deem proper, conditioned for the due and 
faithful discharge of all his duties, and his compliance with the orders 
and directions of the court; which bond shall be taken in the name 
of the United States, and shall, if there be any breach thereof, be 
sued and suable, under the order of such court, for the benefit of the 
creditors and other persons in interest. 

Section 10. And be it further enacted, That in order to ensure a 
speedy settlement and close of the proceedings in each case in bank- 
ruptcy, it shall be the duty of the court to order and direct a collec- 
tion of the assets, and a reduction of the same to money, and a 
distribution thereof, at as early periods as practicable consistently 
with a due regard to the interests of the creditors; and a dividend 
and distribution (21, 27) of such assets as shall be collected and re- 
duced to money, or so much thereof as can be safely so disposed of, 
consistently with the rights and interests of third persons having ad- 
verse claims thereto, shall be made among the creditors wie howe 
proved their debts, as often as once in six months from the time of 
the decree declaring the bankruptcy ; notice of such dividends and 
distribution to be given in some newspaper or newspapers in the 
district, designated by the court, ten days at least before the order 
therefor is passed; and the pendency of any suit at law or in equity, 
by or against such third persons, shall not postpone such division 
and distribution, except so far as the assets may be necessary to sa- 
tisfy the same ; and all the proceedings in bankruptcy in each case 
shall, if practicable, be finally adjusted, settled, and brought to a 
close, by the court, within two years after the decree declaring the 
bankruptcy. And where any creditor shall not have proved his 
debt until a dividend or distribution shall have been made and de- 
clared, he shall be entitled to be paid the same amount, pro rata, out 
of the remaining dividends or distributions thereafter made, as the 
other creditors have already received, before the latter shall be en- 
titled to any portion thereof. 
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Section 11. (24) And be it further enacted, That the assignee shall 
have full authority, by and under the order and direction of the 
proper’court in bankruptcy, to redeem and discharge any mortgage 
or other pledge, or deposite, or lien upon any property, real or per- 
sonal, whether payable in presenti or at a future day, and to tender 
a due performance of the conditions thereof. And such assignee 
shall also have authority, by and under the order and direction of 
the proper court in bankruptey, to compound any debts or other 
claims or securities due or belonging to the estate of the bankrupt ; 
but no such order or direction shall be made until notice of the ap- 
plication is given in some pubic newspaper in the district, to be 
designated by the court, ten days at least before the hearing, so that 
all creditors and other persons in interest may appear and show 
cause, if any they have, at the hearing, why the order or direction 
should not be passed. 

Section 12. And be it further enacted, That if any person who 
shall have been discharged under this act shallafterward become bank- 
rupt, he shall not again be entitled to a discharge under this act, unless 
his estate shall produce (afier all charges) sufficient to pay every 
creditor seventy-five per cent. on the amount of the debt which shall 
have been allowed to each creditor. 

Section 1%. (7) And be it further enacted, That the proceediugs 
in all cases in bankruptcy shall be deemed matters of record; but 
the same shall not be required to be recorded at large, but shall be 
carefully filed, kept, and numbered in the office of the court, and a 
docket only, or short memorandum thereof, with the numbers, kept 
in a book by the clerk of the court; and the clerk of the court, for 
affixing his name and the seal of the court to any form, or certifying 
a copy thereof, when required thereto, shall be entitled to receive, as 
compensation, the sum of twenty-five cents, and no more. And no 
officer of the court, or commissioner, shall be allowed by the court 
more than one dollar for taking the proof of any debt or other claim 
of any creditor or other person against the estate of the bankrupt ; 
but he may be allowed, in addition, his actual travel expenses for 
that purpose. 

Section 14. (0) And be it further enacted, That where two or more 
persons, who are partners in trade, become insolvent, an order may 
be made in the manner provided in this act, either on the petition of 
such partners, or any one of them, or on the petition of any creditor of 
the partners ; upon which order all the joint stock and property of 
the company, and also all the separate estate of each of the partners, 
shall be taken, excepting such parts thereof as are herein excepted ; 
and all the creditors of the company, and the separate creditors of 
each partner, shall be allowed to prove their respective debts ; and 
the assignee shall also keep separate accounts of the joint stock or 
property of the company, and of the separate estate of each member 
thereof; and after deducting out of the whole amount received by 
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such assignees, the whole of the expenses and disbursements paid by 
them, the nett proceeds of the joint stock shall be appropriated to pay 
the creditors of the company, and the nett proceeds of the separate 
estate of each partner shall be appropriated to pay his separate cre- 
ditors; and if there shall be any balance of the separate estate of any 
partner after the payment of his separate debts, such balance shall 
be added to the joint stock, for the payment of the joint creditors ; 
and if there shall be any balance of the joint stock, after payment of 
the joint debts, such balance shall be divided and appropriated to and 
among the separate estates of the several partners, according to their 
respective rights and interests therein, and as it would have been if 
the partnership had been dissolved without any bankruptcy; and the 
sum so appropriated to the separate estate of each partner shall be 
applied to the payment of his separate debts; and the certificate of 
discharge shall be granted or refused to each partner, as the same 
would or ought to be if the proceedings had been against him alone 
under this act; and in all other respects the proceedings against 
partners shall be conducted in the like manner as if they had been 
commenced and prosecuted against one person alone. 

Section 16. And be it further enacted, That a copy of any decree 
of bankruptcy, and the appointment of assignees, as directed by the 
third section of this act, shall be recited in every deed of lands, be- 
longing to the bankrupt, sold and conveyed by any assignees under 
and by virtue of this act; and that such recital, together with a cer- 
tified copy of such order, shall be full and complete evidence both of 
the bankruptcy and assignment therein recited, and supersede the 
necessity of any other proof of such bankruptcy and assignment to 
validate the said deed; and all deeds containing such recital, and 
supported by such proof, shall be as eflectual to pass the title of the 
bankrupt of, in, and to the lands therein mentioned and described 
to the purchaser, as fully, to all intents and purposes, as if made by 
such bankrupt himself immediately before such order. 

Section 16. And be it further enacted, That all jurisdiction, power, 
and authority conferred upon and vested in the district court of the 
United States by this act, in cases in bankruptcy, are hereby con- 
ferred upon and vested in the circuit court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, and in and upon the supreme or superior 
courts of any of the Territories of the United States, in cases of 
bankruptcy, where the bankrupt resides in the said District of Co- 
lumbia, or in either of the said Territories. 

Section 17. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take 
effect from and after the first day of February next. 

JOHN WHITE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
SAM’L. L. SOUTHARD, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


Approved, August 19, 1841. 
JOHN TYLER. 
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The Bankrupt Law has no doubt become familiar to most of our 
subscribers, and its publication now, might seem supererogatory. 
But as it is the only act of general concernment, in which we are 
interested enacted by the first regular session of the twenty-seventh 
Congress, and as the publication of the Laws passed by Congress, as 
well as those of the State Legislature is one of our objects, we were 
induced to believe its insertion in our present number, would not be 
objectionable. ‘The references to the Decisions already made upon 
its various provisions by the several District and Circuit Courts of 
the U. S. and to the Rules adopted in this District, may prove ser- 
viceable to such as have not yet had occasion to refer to them. 


The practical application of the Bankrupt Law, has shown 
that most of the objections which were raised on its first appearance, 
were entirely groundless. The Courts of the United States, guided 
by a desire to carry out the intention of Congress in passing the act, 
have adopted a Practice calculated to relieve the unfortunate but 
honest debtor, from the weight of obligations, which before pre- 
vented the application of his talents and energies to the improvement 
of his condition, and deprived him not only of all hope, but of the 
means of satisfying them. 


Over One Thousand applications have been made in this District ; 
the greater number of which have been found proper objects of the 
beneficial provisions of the Act. 


There seems to be a degree of diversity in various Districts, as to 
the Costs, which should be removed if possible. 


Communications for the Journal, may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, No. 24 Arch 
Street ; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the “ Pennsylvania Law Journal,’ Philadelphia. 
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Reports of Cases in Bankrupten. 
(Continued from page 248) 
No. 173. 
Ex parte Hoskin. 
his Court will not discharge a petitioner in Bankruptcy from arrest under a ca. sa. 
issued by a State Court, unless such petitioner be actually in attendance on the Court or 
otherwise entitled to privilege. This rule applies even after the party has been decreed a 
bankrupt.* 
Hoskin, after having been decreed a bankrupt, was ar-Statement. 
rested by one of his creditors on a ca. sa. from one of the State 
Courts; and not being able to give bond was thrown into 
prison, where he still remained. 
It did not appear that the creditor had proved his debt. 
Mr. M:Catt stated the facts to the Court, and a rule 
having been granted to shew cause why the prisoner should 
not be discharged from arrest, Mr. M‘Call, on the hearing 
of the rule, argued as follows: 
This Court, by the act of Congress, has “ jurisdiction in MrM‘Call, 
. ' . . ma : in support 
all matters and proceedings in Bankruptcy, (section 6.) of the rule. 
The case, therefore, falls within the control of the Court. 
Is it a case where the Court should exercise its control ? 
The prisoner is a petitioner in this Court. He is from time 
to time asking its assistance. He is constantly called on to 
obey its orders. His property, by a decree of the Court, 
has passed to an assignee, and it is the prisoner’s duty to 
collect and deliver it over. He is about to petition for a 
final discharge, and if opposed he must collect testimony, 
and confer with counsel. How can he do any one of these 
things when strictly confined in prison? Is he to come out 
daily on a habeas corpus, and be attended at every step by 
the Marshall? By the decree, his property has been taken 
from him, or he may have had none. How is he to pay 








* This case was argued some months ago, and before the passage of the act of July 12th, 
1842, ‘‘to abolish Imprisonment for Debt and to punish Fraudulent Debtors.”’ Tn con- 
sequence of the strength of Mr. M‘Catu’s argument, the Court took time to think 
of the subject ; and gave a written opinion only a day or two since. Of course, since the 
passage of the act referred to, the question is less likely to arise; but the decision may 
prove interesting out of Pennsylvania, and an opinion prevails tnat the act itself may not 
be of long continuance. 


Vout. I.—No. 19. 37 
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Ex parte for these writs and this daily attendance? But suppose the 

ee petitioner should be arrested at a distance from here, say at 
Pittsburgh, where he may have gone. How then? He 
can’t be discharged as a bankrupt there, because it is not his 
residence; (§ vii.) and how possibly can he take the steps requi- 
site to obtain a discharge here. The Bankrupt act will itself 

MrM‘Call, become bankrupt by sucha construction. It cannot perform 

fortherule. what it engages to do. These considerations are so obvious 
that Judge Irwin (Wniled States vs. Dobbins, Law Reporetr, 
vol. v. p. 81,) and Judge Spracur (matter of Winthrop, id. p. 
24,) have decided that applicants for the Bankrupt act, are not 
liable to arrest. In the former case the petitioner had not 
even obtained a decree. The other case much resembled 
this. We ask then, with Judge Spracur, “ shall the creditor. 
after the bankrupt has been by law apsoLuTELY DISABLED from 
paying this debt, be permitted to use an instrument to coerce 
payment, when there is no reason to doubt that the bankrupt 
has acted in good faith, and will be entitled to his discharge 
FROM THIS VERY DEBT.” 





J.W. Against the rule, it was said by Jonn W. Wattace, 
Wallace, that if the point was to be decided by striking a balance 
against the J D5 


rule. between opposite inconveniences, the prisoner would not 
be discharged. In the first place, there was no danger, 
of many persons being arrested after they have filed their 
petitions for the act. ‘Till the time of the decree, the debtor’s 
property was liable, and would be taken in preference to his 
person, (ex parte Bennet, ante. p. 145) After the decree, exe- 
cution of every sort was without practical value. Even if 
arrested, the insolvent’s Bond,—the Bread Law,—the dis- 
charge by the Insolvent Law, all came to work speedy 
relief, and still more, the creditor could not prove his debt 
under the bankruptcy, without abandoning his execution, 
(section 5 Bankrupt act.) The inconvenience in deciding 
the other way was greater and more practical. A debtor 
meaning to abscond, but dreading an execution, filed his 
petition, which he meant never to prosecute. A decree 
could not be had, nor his property divested, for twenty 
days, during which time he was safe from arrest. When 
the twenty days have expired, the debtor was........wherever 
he chose to be. This construction would allow any man to 
set State process at defiance. The Bankrupt act was not 
less an act for security than for relief. Arrer the discharge, 
the debtor was protected from his creditors, but Tint the 
discharge the Bankrupt act aimed to protect the creditors 
from their debtor; and if it was a question between an oc- 
casional inconvenience to a debtor, and frauds upon nu- 
merous creditors, the Court would decide in favour of the 
numerous creditors. The argument in ex parte Winthrop, 
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was founded in error. A ca. sa. was more than a means of Ex parte 
compelling satisfaction. It was, itself, satisfaction—the_ 3 
highest known to the law. Nor did it appear that the debtor 

would be discharged. ‘That was to postulate the whole 
question. 

If the Court could discharge from State process, it could 
only do so on condition that the bankrupt surrender himself 
in case he don’t obtain a final discharge. Otherwise the 
Court gave to a decree on a petition an effect which the act 
accorded only to a discharge. Could not the Court then 
make the condition effective by requiring security? That 
would protect the creditor and yet give the debtor summary 
relief. ‘The matter might be regulated by a general rule. 
To that he would have no objection.* (Cur advisari vult.) 

His Honour. [MS.] The great respect entertained by me 
for the opinion of the Courts whose decisions have been His Honor. 
cited by the counsel for the petitioner, has induced me to Oct. 19th. 
hesitate in deciding this question, and to doubt the correct- 
ness of my own judgment which tended to a diflerent con- 
clusion; subsequent examination and reflection have, how- 
ever, only strengthened the opinion which I entertained at 
first; and the decisions cited, not being authoritatively bind- 
ing on me, I cannot submit to them against the convictions 
of my own judgment. 

The petitioner has, on his own application, been decreed a 
bankrupt; but no other or final decree has been made by the 
Court, The first section of the act of the 19th of August, 
1841, provides that “all persons whatsoever,” residing in 
any State, District, or Territory of the United States, owing 
debts which they are unable to pay, and which have not 
been contracted in certain specified capacities, who shall 
present a petition containing prescribed statements and de- 
tails, shall be declared bankrupts, and be so declared by the 
decree of the Court. 

The effect of this decree is to divest all the property and 
rights of property out of the bankrupt, and to vest the same 
in an assignee to be appointed by the Court, for the equal 
benefit of all the creditors; and thus protect it against any 
future judgment or execution against, or transfer by, the 
bankrupt. Whether this decree be obtained on the petition 
of the debtor, or (as it may be in certain cases) on the ap- 
plication of his creditors, it affects only the property of the 
bankrupt and not his person. The proceeding is thus far for 
the benefit of the creditors and not for the debtor. The fourth 
section of the act provides that any bankrupt who shall, 
bona fide, surrender all his property and rights of property, 
and otherwise comply with the provisions of the law, shall 








* The case of Duptey, post. decides that the District Court has no power to 
control State process. Still the suggestion is applicable to United States process. 
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be entitled to a discharge from all his debts, to be decreed 
by the Court which declared him a bankrupt; but this dis- 
charge is not to be granted until ninety days after the decree 
ot bankruptcy, nor until seventy days notice to his creditors, 
who have proved their debts, or other parties in interest to 
show cause why such discharge should not be granted. 

And it cannot be obtained if the bankru ipt has been guilty 

of any fraud or wilful concalment of property or rights of 
property, or has preferred any of his creditors over others 
contrary to the provisions of that act—or has wilfully omit- 
ted or refused to comply with any order or direction of the 
Court—or admitted a false or fictitious debt against his 
estate—or being a merchant, factor, broker, underwriter, er 
marine insurer, has not kept proper books of accounts after 
the passage of the act—nor if after passing the act he has 
applied trust funds to his own use. 

It is evident from a comparison of these sections, that 
a discharge from the debts, does not follow as a consequence 
from the decree of bankruptcy. A man who has committed 
a fraud—has concealed his property—or preferred one cre- 
ditor over another, may, even on his own application, be 
decreed a bankrupt; but he will not, if this be proved, be 
entitled to a certificate and final discharge. The creditors 
may at any time before the final hearing urge these objections 
against him; and they are allowed at least ninety days from 
the decree of bankruptcy to produce their proofs. In this 
case that time has not yet expired; and for aught that appears 
to the Court, the creditors may, when the proper time ar- 
rives, be able to show that the petitioner has committed one 
or more of the prohibited offences. 

As to the objection that the petitioner cannot if confined 
in prison appear and obey the orders of the Court, or submit 
to examinations either before the Court or a Commissioner 
when required to do so, it is a suflicient answer to say, that 
a writ of Aabeas corpus will, at any time, be awarded, re- 
quiring the keeper of the prison to produce him in Court or 
before the Commissioner when such examination may be 
desired. 

It is to be recollected that the plaintiff in the execution 
has not, either by proving his debt or otherwise, made him- 
self a party to the proceeding in bankruptcy: if he had done 
so, the consequence might perhaps have been different; but 
as the petitioner claims his discharge solely on the ground 
that he has been decreed a bankrupt, I am of opinion that 
he has failed to establish his right to it, and, consequently, 
that his petition be DismissEp. 

[See ante, ex parte Mirruin, p. 146. Rep.] 
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En the Circuit Court. 
No. 165, 
In the matter of Irwine. 


The second proviso, in the second section of the Bankrupt law, is to be read, as if 


pointed thus, ‘* In case it shall be made to appear to the Court, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy, that the bankrupt, his application being voluntary, has, sub- 
sequent to the first day of January last, or at any other time in contemplation of the 
passage of a Bankropt law, by assignment or otherwise, given or secured any preierencc,”’ 


&c., he shall not receive a discharge, &c. 

Inwink, having been decreed a bankrupt, his discharge 
was opposed on the ground that on the 15rn Junge 1841, he 
had made a gener: al assignment, CONTAINING A PREFERENCE. 
[The exc eption, in point of fact, alleged, that the preference 
had been made “in contemplation of the passage of the 
Bankrupt law,” but there was no evidence of this, beyond 
the mere assignment, and the question was discussed on ge- 
neral grounds. } 

The right to the discharge depended upon the construction 
of the second proviso, in the second section of the Bankrupt 
act. ‘This section,—(the part material unpuncTuaTED,) reads 
thus: “ And in case it shall be made to appear to the Court, 
in the course of the proceedings in bankruptcy, that the 
bankrupt, his application being voluntary, has, subsequent to 
the first day of January last or at any other time in con- 
templation of the passage of a Bankrupt law,” given a pre- 
fernce, &c., he shall not be discharged except with the assent 
of a majority in interest of the unpreferred creditors. 

The question was, whether the part in italics, should be 
pointed thus, has, subse quent to the first day of January last 
or at any other time, in contempl: ition; oR thus, has, sub- 
sequent to the first day of January last, or at any other time 
in contemplation, &c. Jf the rormer way, then, of course, 
the preference in this case would bar a discharge, though 
it had not been made in contemplation of the passagé of a 
Bankrupt law; while, if the passage were to be read the 
LATTER way, it would be no bar, unless the preference had 
been made in contemplation of the passage of the act. As 
printed in several copies, the pointing was thus, “ has, sub- 
sequent to the first day of January last, or at any other time, 
in contemplition,” &c., which of course, did not make the 
mere assignment, a bar. 

‘The question was started several weeks ago, when Judge 
Rawnpatx said, that although his first impression had been 
the same as that imparted by the printed copies, and, ac- 
cordingly, that a preference subsequent to the Ist of January 
1841, would not be a bar, unless made in contemplation of 
the passage, &c., yet, the more he reflected on the language of 
the act, the more his doubts increased. He therefore wished 


Statement. 
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ieee tp have the point argued. It was, accordingly, argued, in 

inwixe, another case, by Mr. St. G. Camppete aginst the right to a 

—— discharge, and by Mr. J. A. Puituirs, on the other side. The 

Judge gave no opinion, but sometime afterward, said that 

he would preter to have the case spoken to again, in the 

Oct. 13th. Circurr Court. He accordingly adjourned it, and it now 
came on to be argued. 

Mr. Merepira. In construing a statute, no regard is to 

a Mere-bhe had to the pointing. Neither as reported, considered, 

against the Passed, or approved, are Legislative bills, pointed. Punctua- 

discharge. tion is a matter done afterwards by the compositor, out of 

his own head. It is a matter of fancy, and in regard to 

which, the practice of scarcely any two offices agrees. 

The Court must look at the act as it was passed by Congress, 

—that is to say, without any punctuation; and give to its 

language, in that state, a judicial interpretation. The lan- 

guage here, is, if the bankrupt has, &c., “ subsequent to the 

first day of January last or at any other time in contempla- 

tion of the passage,” &c. Now put a comma, after the word 

“ time” only, and the language means, if the bankrupt nas, 

AT ANY TIME, in contemplation, &c.; a construction which 

discards, as senseless, a great part of the language of the 

provision. If Congress meant “has, at any time,” why 

have they not used that form of expression! It would be 

shorter, clearer, as comprehensive, and more natural. Con- 

gress does not use this language, and it is therefore to be 

inferred, does not mean what this language conveys. Point 

the language differently, and you give effect to every part 

of the enactment. It then reads, “subsequent to the first 

day of January last, (or at any other time in contemplation 

of the passage of a Bankrupt act,)* &c. By this mode of 

punctuation, alone, can eflect be given to the whole passage. 

It being the duty of the Court to interpret the statute, from 

itse/f, it does not import us to consider whether or not, this 

manner of punctuation will carry out the sense which in a 

litical view, we may deem to have been that of Congress. 

“he Court will not speculate on that subject. The Court 

would observe, likewise, that the fact of a preference did 

not inevitably debar a bankrupt from a discharge, it did so, 

only where his application was voluntary; and where he 

could not obtain the assent of a majority of his unpreferred 

creditors, to his final certificate. The provision therefore did 

not destroy the general object of the law. The proceedings in 

invitum,—the only proceedings which had ever existed in 

any system of Bankruptcy but that of our last law—were 

left undisturbed. The permission to make an application 

voluntarily, was a feature entirely new to bankruptcy; it was 








* The parenthesis are the Reporter’s. 
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a great privilege to a debtor ; and there was no reason why 1 the mat- 
it should be granted in every case. It was only where a jxwine. 
party came into the Court free from any reproach of having 
made a preference, that he could himse/f insist on the be- 
nefits of a system with whose terms any sort of preference 
yas at war. 
Mr. Crarxson, in favour of the discharge. Mr. Clark- 
The first part of section second enacts, that pre- fon, in fe 
ference in contemplation of bankruptcy, shall bar a dis- discharge. 
charge; but as preferences had probably been made in 
anticipation of the passage of the law, when bankruptcy, 
in its technical sense, could not exist, it is natural to look 
for a provision against preferences made in contemplation of 
the passage of a Bankrupt law. This is exactly what we 
do find in the proviso, if our construction be adopted. The 
opposite construction forces into this provision, an indepen- 
dant and dissimilar enactment, which is this. If the bank- 
rupt, &c. “ has, sussequent to the Ist day of January last, 
**** by assignment or otherwise given or secured any pre- 
ference to one creditor over another,” &c., he shall be barred 
of a discharge. Now this language is general. It extends 
to every preference made or To BE MADE “ subsequent, i. e. 
any time subsequent, to the 1st day of January last; and 
this preference—be it observed—is a bar, no matter in what 
CIRCUMSTANCES or with what purpose it have been made. 
How can such a proviso be reconciled withthe main and prior 
part of the section, which declares, that after the passage 
of the law, a preference is a bar, only when given [[}° “ in 
contemplation of bankruptcy, anv for the purpose of giving 
a preference.” 
This argument can be eluded but in one way; viz. by 
saying, that the proviso applies to such preferences only as 
were made between the Ist of January, and the 19th of 
August, the date of the enactment of the law. It is an 
answer to this to say, that no such restriction as this appears 
in the expression “ subsequent to the Ist day of January last,” 
and that no words restrictive of the expression are used in 
any other part of the act. But in any event, we still ask, 
what reason can there be, except the “ contemplation of the 
passage of a bankrupt law,” why a preference made Br- 
TWEEN January Ist and August 19th, shall be a bar, while 
a preference BEForE January Ist, is no bar? How senseless 
the enactment is made! Ur to January the Ist, a preference 
is no bar unless made in contemplation of the passage of a 
Bankrupt law. Brerween January the Ist, and August the 
19th, it is a bar, though not so made. Then again, arrerR 
the 19th, the law changes back, and the preference is no 
bar unless made in contemplation, &c. What reason can 
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Sathawmat- be assigned why these seven months and nineteen days 

Inwine. Should have been thus distinguished from the time anterior, 
and the time subsequent? The Court is asked to say that 
Congress supposed, that every preference during this time 
must have been made in contemplation of the passage of 
the law. But if the words “ contemplation of bankruptcy,” 
used in the first part of the section had, before their introduc- 

Mr. Clark-tion in the act, acquired a settled construction—one under 

son, in fa- which “ contemplation” is a question of fact,—how is it that 

discharge. contemplation of the passage of a Bankrupt law, is meant 
to be made an unavoidable conclusion of law. Is it not 
against sense to say, that after the act has passed, “ contem- 
plation of bankruptcy is a matter of pure fact—while before 
the act passed—while there was yet the double doubt, Ist, 
Whether a law would pass, and 2d, Whether the party 
would ever be affected by it—that contemplation then, is an 
unremoveable inference of law ? 

Prior to the passage of the Bankrupt law, preferences 
were lawful, even though made in insolvency, and for the 
purpose of giving a preference. These were therefore cer- 
tainly lawful when not so made. Can it be, then, that the 
act thus punisues the suffering debtor for an act which was 
lawful when he did it, and which the Bankrupt law so far 
now regards, as not to attempt to disturb. 

The other construction makes the law more severe towards 
a preference made before the passage, than towards one 
after the passage; for one of the latter kind is no bar unless 
made “ in contemplation of the bankruptcy, and for the pur- 
pose of giving a preference,” while one of the former kind 
(if made between the Ist of January and the passage of the 
act) isa bar ar Att Events. That is to say, the act AFFIXES 
a penalty to a preference made during a time when pre- 
ferences were encouraged; and Takes away the penalty the 
first moment that the only law which discouraged them, 


cor.es into existence ! ! 
of the 








The construction which we contend for, harmoniz 
different parts of the act. If the preference have been made 
“@.ee artTer the bankeupiey, then as in ati cases it must be shewn 
to have been made in contemplation of bankruptcy, so, if 
made Berore the passage, it must be equally shewn to have 
been made in contemplation of the passage of a Bankrupt law. 

In point of grammar the language of the clause is 
simply ambiguous; for from the words alone we should be 
entirely unable to tell which meaning was the true one. 
Seeing then, that the language may, grammatically, mean one 
thing precisely as much as the other, the passage is left to be 
interpreted exclusively by the reason and sense of the case ; 
and the considerations already presented, we think decisive 
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in that respect. The whole argument on the other side is," ie mat- 
that Congress has not expressed itself with the most energetic {7,0 
brevity of which the English language is capable. But this 
brevity is not the characteristic of statutory enactments. 
On the contrary, the expression used, is more according to 
legal precision than the other way. There is a certain 
manner of specifying and particularizing adopted so gene- 
rally in statutes, that every ear recognizes it as the legisla- Mr. Clark- 
tive style. Wherever a general notion is to be expressed, in fa: 
itis not done by a single comprehensive expression, (for discharge. 
that would be too vague and abstract for the specific cha- 
racter of law,) but one particular is first fixed, that a definite 
example may be lodged in the mind, and then that particular 
is enlarged by generalities. This is a style so usual and so 
proper in statutes, that every draftsman adopts it. Thus, 
would the Legislature give a preference to the United States, 
in the case of att persons indebted to it, in any way! The 
language is, “ any revenue officer, OR OTHER PERSON hereafter 
becoming indebted to the U. S. by bond or otherwise,” (act of 
3d March 1797)—not that the Legislature meant revenue offi- 
cers more than any other persons, or bond debts more than 
simple contract debts; for when this objection was made 
(Fisher vs. Blight, 2.C ranch 358,) that if the Legislature had 
meant ALL persons and att debts, it would have said so, 
the Court, by the Chief Justice, Marshall, said that the two 
expressions were equally appropriate, and that “ between 
the two, there is no difference of meaning.” Does the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania make an enactment respecting ALL 
instruments of writing for the payment of money? The 
enactment is thus made, “ bid/s, notes, bonds, on OTHER in- 
struments of writing for the payment of money.” (ct of the 
28th March, 1835. ) So, this very section enacts that nothing 
in the Bankrupt law shall impair “/iens, mortgages, or OTHER 
securities ;”” and an example is found even in the proviso 
under consideration: it says, “if the bankrupt, &c. sub- 
sequent to the first day of January last, &c. by assignment 
or otherwise.” In fact so usual and so proper is this form, 
that the other—the naked generality—would have been un- 
usual, and less proper; and we conclude from the general 
practice in this respect, that if the Legislature had intended 
to say, has, at any time, they would have said it in some 
such form as this. The form adopted is the proper legisla- 
tive style of saying, “at any Time.” The first of January, 
being the beginning of the year, and the time about which 
the passage of the law became probable, the Legislature 
meant no more than to fix that day asa leading date. 

The construction contended for on the other sice, is not 
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es pees less inelegant than ours; and supposes Congress to have 

Inwine, Used the extremest condensation of diction. 

— Why, for example, did not Congress say, if the bankrupt 
“has, subsequent to the Ist day of January last, or [Has] at 
any other time, in contemplation of the passage of a Bank- 
rupt law, by assignment or otherwise,” &c. &c. The in- 
sertion of the word “ Has” would have presented the sense 
contended for by the opposite counsel: and manifold forms 
exist of presenting the same idea. In placing, in sucha 
place, a provision of so severe eflect,—one purely arbitrary, 
and discordant with the analogies of the act, Congress 
would have expressed itself clearly. 

On the whole, the passage, under any reading, is inele- 
gant. Our version is inelegant on the side of particularity, 
the besetting sin of statutes. Theirs is inelegant on the side of 
extreme costiveness,—a rare characteristic of legislative style. 

Mr. Dituincnam on the same side.* ‘The object of the 
Bankrupt law is to relieve honest but unfortunate debtors 

Mr. Dil. who make a full surrender of their property. The proviso 

re of the second section is in restraint of the general remedy 

in favor of and in its nature penal. It should, therefore, be construed 

a. strictly. 'The very evil which the law would guard against, 

is the unwillingness of creditors to assent to the discharge 
of their debtors: to require that such assent from any por- 
tion of them should be procured, prior to a discharge, is to 
debar petitioners in a measure from the remedy. The law 
should therefore receive a construction in accordance with 
its general spirit. 

It is easy to comprehend why Congress should have 
guarded against preferences given purposely to anticipate 
and counteract the passage of the law; but that preferences 
given without such thought or object should be regarded in 
the same light and visited with the same consequences is 
quite incomprehensible. 

It is submitted, that the words of the proviso do not call 
for such a construction; that it is opposed to the whole 
spirit and meaning of the law; and that it is equally opposed 
by every thing in pari materia. 

The words—* /f it shall be Mave to appear to the Court,” 
used in connexion with,—* the contemplation of the passage 
of a Bankrupt law,” leave no room for argument that the 
motive of the preference, when it bears at all upon its cha- 
racter, it is to be established by proof of some overt act. 
“ Contemplation” being an operation of the mind, could be 








* For the following report of Mr. Diniincuam’s able argument, the Reporter 
is indebted to the politeness of a friend, by whom it was furnished. The dis- 
cussion which the decision has evoked, must be the apology for reporting the 
arguments so much at large. Mr. Dillingham’s argument was made before Mr. 
Clarkson’s, and the insertion in its present place, was made for the convenience 
of the printer. 
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susceptible of proof, only by words or actions, indicating the ln the mat- 
motive. Wherever the phrase applies, therefore, it is not bt 
used as descriptive of the character of these preferences, in— 
and of themselves. In relation to the analogous phrase in 
the first part of the same section, providing for cases “ in 
contemplation of bankruptcy,” the position that this is a fact 
to be proved affirmatively by the opposing creditor, and not 
a legal presumption, was fully established in Breneman’s Mr. Dil- 
case, Penn. Law Journal, 185, and in Polts vs. Garwood, ib. ete 
172. See also the cases there cited, especially Fidgeon vs. in favor of 
Sharp, 5 ‘Taunton, 539, 1 Marsh. 196, 8. C., and M‘Menomy pr ee 
vs. Roosevelt, 3 Johns. Ch. Rep. 446. Here we have the pre-  °~ 
cedent words—* if it shall be made to appear to the Court,” 
—which make an argument a fortiori. There is no pretence 
of any proof in this case, and | am instructed to say, if proof 
on the subject be admitted, that the contrary can be clearly 
established, and that the preference was compulsory. 

Again: it having been already shown that the proviso is 
in the nature of a penal enactment, restraining the remedial 
character of the law, it is contrary to every principle in the 
administration of justice, to adopt the construction which 
presumes a wrong motive while there is room for any other. 
Fraud is never to be presumed. It cannot be contended 
but that thousands of cases of preference may have occurred 
since the Ist of January, 1841, when no thought of the pas- 
sage of a Bankrupt law entered the mind of the unfortunate 
debtor. The words are so general as to include every pos- 
sible case of payment of every debt, although contracted 
for the necessary subsistence of a petitioner and his family. 
Nay, it is obvious that by far the larger class of preferences 
must necessarily have been without bad motive; and the 
construction urged, is in effect to repeal the Bankrupt law 
as to every man who has paid a debt since the 1st January, 
1841. Nor is it to be admitted that the passage of the law 
was to be considered as a matter of course after this date. 
Its passage was still very uncertain, and so far from the 
idea being every where rife, in the country (where petitioner 
resides)* it was but little thought of. This is proved by the 
fact that up to this time, from Chester county, with a po- 
pulation of sixty thousand, there are not a dozen ap- 
plicants. 

As a general rule, the grammatical construction is the legal 
construction. To arrive at the reading contended for, the 
Court is asked to change the natural and obvious punctuation 
as we find it in the printed copy of the law, fora theoretical 
and artificial punctuation ;—to strike out the comma between 
the phrase—“or at any other time’—and the phrase—‘*in 
contemplation of the passage of a Bankrupt law’’—and to in- 








* The petitioner was from Chester county. 
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Inthe mat- clude both phrases in a parenthesis ; thus absolutely fencing 
= ot out the qualifying phrase from that which precedes the pa- 
RWINE. - 

adi renthesis. 

If it be said that we are to construe the law without refe- 
rence to punctuation, it is admitted. Still, the obvious, na- 
tural, common sense meaning of these words and phrases, 
without points, isto be found in the punctuation furnished by 
the printer or the proof reader, whose especial business it 1s 
linchamnte t9 give the natural meaning Upon a question of punctuation, 
ingham s . . 
remarks.inthe lawyer and the legislator may inform himself by con- 
favor of the sulting a practical printer. ‘Then again, we have the super- 
discharge. yjsjon of the Department, or committee, or father of the bill 

under whose care it was printed. That this was the natural 
reading of the District Court, is obvious from a passage in the 
opinion (p.186,9th In. from bottom)in Breneman’s case,already 
cited. Noone thinks of any thing else until the opposite theory 
is started and that theory rests upon a bare possibility. The au- 
thorities say “ that we must adhere to the words of a statute, 
construing them according to their nature and import, in the 
order in which they stand in the act’’—* according to the 
plain and obvious meaning of the words’? “Courts are not 
to presume the intention of the Legislature, but to collect 
them from the words of the act,”’ by a sound interpretation of 
its language, according to reason and sound grammatical! cor- 
rection”? Dwarris on Statutes 703. And to come to the case in 
point, When the qualifying words are at the beginning, or at the 
end of a sentence, they refer to, and govern the whole. Ib. 704. 

This grammatical construction is fortified by every thing 
else in the act. Looking at the provision in pari materia in the 
former part of this same second section, we find that a naked 
preference, even after the passage of the law, does not, in and 
of itself work a penalty, but, that it must be done “in con- 
templation of bankruptcy.” ‘This motive constitutes the all 
essential vice of the preference. How can it be conceived 
that Congress shou'd have intended to deal more harshly with 
preferences made prior to the passage of the law? It is con- 
trary to reason. It wouid be reversing: the order of things, 
and assuming a meritorious character for ex post facto laws, in 
the very face of our constitutional provision. Both clases of 
cases are in the same category, in the same section, must have 
been in view of Congress at the same time ; and yet the Court 
is called upon by a foiced construction to say that Congress 
intended in the one case to declare the preference a wrong in 
itself, and not in the other. 

Precisely the same argument arises from the provision re- 
specting preferences before January 1, 1841. Who can ima- 
gine a reason for such a difference, in the character of an act 
done on the first hour of that day, and an act done on the last 
hour of the day preceding ? 

But this forced construction works an absolute wrong ; 
because, if the phrase “in contemplation of the passage of a 
Bankrupt law,”’ has no reference to the words * assignment 





Mr. Dil- 
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or otherwise,” giving preference since January 1, 1841, Inthe mat- 
then there is no qualification or limitation to such preferences = adh wi 
whatever. We are forced to read it, as thougn Congress ——— 
had said in so many words—‘: subsequent to the first day of 
January last although not in contemplation of the passage of a 
Bankrupt law.’ Can this be? it leads at once to the 
result, that however innocent, nay viriucus and meritorious 
may have been the preference, and supposing that these good 
motives could be proved, the Court would not be at liberty |; 
10 hear the proof, or if heard, to regard it. This would, in- remarks,in 
deed, be to punish viriue ; for that there may be cases of favor ofthe 
preference meritorious and virtuous, is not only recognized in discharge. 
the act, but by the «iniversal sense of the community. We 

cannot limit this construction to a mere matter of prima 

facie evidence—or !eyal inference until the negative be proved. 

The opposite argument is, that if the Legislature had really 

meant to apply the phrase ** in contemplation of,”’ &c., to all 
cases, they would have used one general expression. That 
they might have done so, is admitted—and that the law 
would have been more precise and clear if they had done so. 
But this is the extent of the argument. It is a matter of style. 
One draughtsman of a law is diffuse, another is concise—one is 
loose, another is precise. But more frequently, by far, the 
most perfectly constructed law in point of style as it comes 
from the closet, is deformed and put awry and made to 
appear awkward by after thoughts and amendments when it 
cumes to be canvassed and criticized in a deliberative as- 
sembly. ‘I'his argument is fully answered by the case of the 
United States vs. Fisher. Chief Justice Marshall there says 
in a case nearly analogous—**It is true the mode of ex- 
pression which has been sugzested is at least as appropriate as 
that which has been used ; but between the two there is no 
difference of meaning ; and it can not be pretended that the 
natural sense of words is to be disregarded, because that which 
they import might have been better or more directly ex- 
pressed.”’ But this form of phrase is not without reason and 
use. ‘That a particular day should have been named, does 
not necessarily imply ‘*that within that time, contemplation of 
the passage of a Bankrupt law,” shall be a matter of legal in- 
tendment. Jt may have been very natural and very well to 
have called the attention to a particular class of cases as more 
likely to come within this category. Less proof would per- 
haps be required by the Court to establish the fact of such 
contemplation, where the preference was given, while the 
discussion of the law was going on, and its friends were every 
where urging it forward. , 

Mr. MeReEvirTu replied. 

Mr. Justice Batpwin, after stating the facts, gave the,, | «, 
opinion of tHe Court, as follows :—we are of opinion that cuit ll 
the, evident meaning of the law is asserted by the counsel Mr. Justice 
against the discharge. 'To adopt the contrary construction, Noy 1st, 
would be to strike out the words “ subsequent to the first 
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In themat- day of January last,” or leave them utterly useless by 
cr ol. making this clause read, on Has aT ANY TIME in contempla- 
tion, &e., which would be contrary to the rule, that if the 
words admit of it, effect shall be given to them when no 
repugnancy would arise between the different parts of the 
clause. If these words indicated that no other cases than 
preferences given in contemplation of the passage of a 
The Cir- Bankrupt law were intended to be provided for, there can 
oar oe be no reason assigned for the introduction of a phrase, which 
Baldwin, Can have noeflect on a case fully defined without it; provides 
Nov. Ist. for a case of a description entirely diflerent, and in no wise 
governed by the intention of the bankrupt, but dependant on 
the time when the act of preference is done. That case is 
definitely described, a preference given “ by assignment or 
otherwise,” after “ the first day of January 1841,” the very 
case now before the Court. 

In so reading the law, (for it can searcely be called con- 
struing,) we give eflect to the language used as it is clearly 
intended: there is neither a repugnancy in its provisions, 
surplusage in its terms, or obscurity in the language through- 
out. Itis not for us to usurp the provincejof the Legislature, 
by inquiring into, and adjudicating on the expediency or 
policy of this provision: it was within their constitutional 
power to act on this subject according to their discretion; 
and having exercised it, we are bound to carry their enact- 
ment into execution. 

The argument which has been raised on the punctuation 
of this clause, tends to .nake it obscure and without meaning; 
which would be conclusive against it; but in the construction 
of laws, punctuation is no criterion of the*sense of the Le- 
gislature, unless it is in conformity with their intention as 
expressed in the words they use. Punctuation is generally 
the act of the clerk or printer, which the Court will disregard, 
if taking the instrument by its four corners, and looking at 
all its provisions, a judicial construction points to an inten- 
tion different from what the mere punctuation indicates, as 
is clearly the case here. Vide 11 Pet. 54. 

In the constructon of all laws, the best rule is to gather 
the intention of the Legislature from the words used, rather 
than to attempt to infuse in their acts a meaning, which will 
require the omission of wcrds which are used, or the insertion 
of words omitted, in order to extract the supposed meaning 
of its provisions. Every Legislative body must be supposed 
competent to express their intention in intelligible language, 
and to have done so in prescribing a written rule of conduct. 
“As men whose intentions require no concealment generally 
employ the words which most directly and*aptly express 
the ideas they intend to convey,” Legislatures “must be 
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understood to have employed words in their natural sense,[nthe mat- 
and to have intended what they have said.” 9 Wh. 188; and |, 
the intention of the law-maker is the law itself, when it is — 
indicated by the use of plain words. 

‘The present Bankrupt law is an anomaly in legislation ;The Cir- 
the provision for voluntary bankruptcy, is in eflect the adop- Mr Jucuee 
tion of the Insolvent laws of the States, but with an entire Baldwin. 
new and most important feature, the petitioner becomes en- a 
titled to a complete discharge from all his debts, whereas an 
Insolvent law only secures his person from arrest. In this 
particular, Congress have exercised power expressly pro- 
hibited to the States by the constitution of the United States, 
and not granted by it to Congress, otherwise than by the 
express power “ to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States.” 'To this power 
there is no limitation, and consequently it is competent to 
Congress to act on the whole subject of bankruptcy with a General 
plenary discretion. Hence they may give to the discharge Temarks on 
what effect they plese, and of consequence may not only rupt law. 
impair, but extinguish the obligations and the contracts of a!ts 4 
bankrupt. Whatever doubts may exist as to the sound policy jeeimed, 
or justice of doing this on the application of the debtor, the 
power being the same to provide for one case as another, 
must be considered to be equally constitutional, whether the 
proceeding is on behalf of debtor or creditor. Congress 
have adopted a system which embraces both classes of cases, 
under the belief that the state of the country required it, and 
so far as they have authorized the discharge of a debtor on 
his own petition, the law must be executed by the appropriate 
Court; but in as much as this is a principle unknown to the 
Bankrupt law of England, and of these States before the con- 
stitution, or the act of 1800, it ought not to be expanded by 
construction, so as to interfere with the rights of creditors, 
further than the law authorizes, or exempt the debtor from 
any restrictions imposed upon him as requisites to his dis- 
charge. 

If then, the words of this clause were less explicit than 
they are, we should endeavour to give them the effect con- 
tended for by the creditor in this case, if they would admit 
of it; a provision for voluntary bankruptcy which gives the 
same effect to a discharge as an involuntary one, is an @x- but where 
periment in legislation which must have a fair trial, td aay 
must not be extended beyond the lines drawn by the law as it Will not be 
now stands. This should be done only by legislating for the *7ained by 
future, not by construction of the past; hitherto Bankrupt oe which 
laws have not been favoured by Congress, and perhaps notinterferes 
in the general opinion of the community; they — me te 


: Pre 1 - . . _p rights of 
will not become more so in either, if those points which creditors. 
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In the mat-fy4your the debtor and bear hard on the creditor, are too 





ter of : : ‘ ° ; e.e 
Inwine. benignly viewed by the Courts in their exposition and exe- 
—-——cution of the present law. 

Certificate, 4¢ was certified to the District Court that the petitioner in 


this case is not entitled to a discharge, without the consent of * 
a majority of the creditors in interest who have not been 
secured. 


No. 866, 
Dup.ey’s CAsR. 


The Court, in this case, confirm the decision of ex part Bennet, ante p. 145. 

The property of a petitioner nm bankruptcy is not divested out of him till a decree of 
bankruptcy has passed. Hence, till the decree has passed, the petitioner's property re- 
mains su)ject to execution. 

In this case, the Court examine the broad question, whether in any case, the District 
Court of the United States has power to issue an injunction to stay the process of State 
Courts, and expresses an opinion that the District Court has no such power. 


algae Ina former case, d upGE RanpDALL decided that the pro- 

re ‘perty of a petitioner in bankruptey, was divested out of him, 
only from the time of the decree of bankruptcy ;* and accor- 
dingly, allowed an execution creditor who had made a levy 
afier the petition had been filed, but before a decree had passed, 
to proceed with a sale of the property levied on. 

n a subsequent casc the question was again brought before 
the Court. Duptey filed a petition on the 29th of August 
last; but BeFore a decree could hy the terms of the act be ob- 
tained, several executions had issued against him ; and on the 
9th of September, he applied to the District Court for an 1N- 
JuNcTiON on the plaintiffs in the several judgmentst to sTay 
PROCEEDINGS thereon, and for the appointment of a RE- 
CEIVER. 

Judge RANDALL, said that he saw no reason to change 
the opinion which he had expressed in BENNET’S casey 
and accordingly refused to grant the injunction. At the re- 
om of counsel, the facts were then certified to the Circuit 

ourT for decision ; and the case was heard before Judges 
Batpwin and Ranpa tt. 

Mr. Reepand Mr. Hopxtns, for Dudley, submitted the 
case, merely requesting the attention of the Court, to the 
case ex parte Foster, decided some time since by Judge 





* Section ut. And be it further enacted, That all the property, &c. of the 
bankrupt, &c., who shall by a decree of this Court, be declared to be a bank- 
rupt within this act, shall, by mere operation of law, ipso facto, FROM THE TIME 
OF SUCH DECREE, be deemed to be divested out of such bankrupt, &c. &c., and 
shall be vested by force of the same decree, in suchassignee as from time to 
time shall be appointed, &c. 

t The petition for an injunction made mention only of executions from Jus- 
tices of the Peace ; but there were in fact other executions from the Courts; 
and the application was considered as for an injunction to creditors generally. 
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Srory, and reported at length in the Law Reporer, vol. 5, Ex parte 
p. 55 and seq; a case which, it is said, was *sargued at very Dovusy. 
great lengih by the several counsel and espec ally by Mr. 
Rand,”’ and which is regarded by the Suffolk Har, **as EN-gstement. 
TIRELY CONCLUSIVE On the points which it embraces.” id. p. 

86. That case was directly in point. It decided that the 
District Court had power to issue an injunction to stay State 
process ; that the decree related to the filing of the petition; and 
finally, that the *¢ diens’? protected by the second section of 

the act, were those alone where either the property or pos- 
session of the thing, passed to the creditor. 

(By rae Reporter It will be seen, further on, that the giatement 
Ccurt, in this case, decides all these points against the counsel by the Re- 
who relied on the above cited decision of Judge Story : and porter, of 
as that decision has been considered as disturbing the se-¢03'*t § 
curity of judicial liens, it is necessary, in order to understand 
a portion of Judge BALDWIN’s opinion, to present an ab- 
stract of what has been decided and said in the case referred 
to. The case was this: 

Certain attachments on mesne process under the laws of Mas- 

sachusetts, had issued against the property of Foster, who, 
AFTER the issuing of the attachments, filed his petition in 
bankruptcy, and within six days afterwards, (and of course 
BEFORE the decree in bankruptcy) applied to the District 
Judge for an iInJUNCTION “ against said attaching creditors, 
enjoining them from further proceeding against said property, 
&e. and requiring them to surrender the same to such assignee 
as may be appointed by this Court,” &. An injunction was 
granted, restraining the proceeding until the final event of the 
proceedings in bankruptcy; and the Judge says that ifa decree 
is obtained, it will prove a bar to further prosecution of the 
suit. The pornrs DEecIpEp were, accordingly, that the Dis- 
trict Court had power to issue an injuction ;* and 2d. That an 
attachment under the Massachusetts Attachment law was not a 
lien within the saving in section second of the Bankrupt 
law. ¢ 

The last point depended, therefore, on the nature of this 
local-law attachment—a matter about which, of course, the 
Profession out of Massachusetts is not so accurately informed. 

It cannot be disguised however, that even from the autho- 
rities cited by Judge Story, this process appears to resemble, 
very closely. what we, familiarly, call a lien, or at any 
rate, a ‘*securify.”’ It resembles very much our foreign 








* «The act of Congress,’’ says Judge Srory, ‘‘ for wise purposes, has con- 
ferred a more wide and liberal jurisdiction upon the Courts of the United States, 
than the Lord Chancellor sitting in Bankruptcy, wasauthorized to exercise. In 
short whatever he might properly do, sitting in Bankruptcy, or sitting in the 
Court of Chancery, under his general equity jurisdiction, the Courts of the 
United States are by the act of 1841, competent to do.’’ p. 60. 

_ t * Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to annul, destroy, or 
impair, &c., any liens, mortgages, or other securities on property real or per- 
sonal, which may be valid by the laws of the States respectively,”’ &c. &c, 


Vor. I.—No. 20. 39 
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oe attachment lien. ‘Thus, the Sheriff takes possession of the 
vPLe¥. chattels attached, which are “held as security (0 satisfy 


Statement 
by the Re- 
sorter, of 
aes 
case. 


such judgment as the plaintiff may recover.’ (Rey. Stat. of 
Mass. as quoted by Judge Srory, p 60); and in commenting 
upon the argument of counsel, who went so far as to contend 
tht an attachment was **a perfect, fixed, and vested lien,” 
and gave **a vested interest,’ &c. in the estate attached, the 
Judge admits that one of the authorities which he is ** unable 
exactly to comprehend,”’ (but to which he bows as a decision 
upon the loeal law, binding on the Court,) does sustain that 
position. His Honorthinks however, that another ease ( 7’he 
Atlas Bank vs. the Nahant Bank, 23 Picwxering, 488,) shews 
that if such an attachment be a lien, it is not such a one as is 
saved by section second of the act. With great respect for 
the learned Judge, it is thought that it could be shewn that 
the latter decision does not overrule the former, and is not an 
authority for the position to which it is extended by the Judge. 
However, if, as has been already said, the decision in Fos- 
TER’s case is made on the mere ground ‘of the peculiar nature 
of the Massachusetts process—and because it is unlike the 
lien of a judgment or execution as commonly recognized—the 
decision was of course, improperly pressed upon the Court 
for this circuit, as deciding the principal case : and some por- 
tion of the Court’s commentary on the decision proceeds on a 
misapprehension of what Judge Story meant to say. While, 
however, “Mr. Justice Srory, does say, in one place, that 
**the case of an attaching creditor is not near so strong as 
that of a judgment creditor who has obtained a fi. fa. under 
which the Sheriff has actually seized, &e.” p. 65. He savs in 
another place, “in truth, it bears a closer resemblance to the 
lien created by a JUDGMENT upon the real estate of the debtor,” 
p. 63, and then says, ** yet a judgment creates no interest in the 
land,” p. 64, and cites Conard vs. Atlantic Ins. Co., 1 Peters, 
386, to sustain this doctrine. Admitting the resemblance to 
a lien of a judgment, the argument of the Judge, appears to 
be, that by a judgment against real property, or by a levy on 
personal property, the general property of the debtor is not 
divested—that these remedies are not strict common law LIENS, 
i.e. liens where the claimant has actual possession of the pro- 
perty—in other words, that they do not constitute a property, 
or right 1n the very substance of the thing, but are merely 
rights to be paid out of the property before any subsequent 
incumbrancers ; or what, in common parlance Pennsylvanians 
call liens. ‘hese points, (as tothe first of which, it is believed 
there never has been any doubt,) being established, the Judge 
proceeds to consider the second section of the Bankrupt law, 
and says, “ Now, certainly, the natural interpretation of these 
words “ liens, mortgages, and other securities on property 
real or personal,’”’ would seem to be, that they referred to 
things of a like nature ; or, as the maxim of the law is, each 
may be known from its associates. (Noscitur a sociis). The 
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words may be all perfectly satisfied by treating them as re- Ex parte 


ferring to liens r1xep and vesTep IN the party by a consuM- 
MATE TITLE, such as liens by conTRACT, resting On possession 
or absolute by law such as pLEDGEs,” and not merely inchoate 
and conditional liens dependent on a mere remedial process. 
The term “securities,” follows “mortgages,” which are 
cleary vested rights under grant of the party, defeasible 


UDLEY. 


Statement 


only upon a future fulfilment of some condition subsequent. jy the Re- 
***If we look back to the enacting clause of this same sec- porter, of 


tion to which the saving is appended as a proviso, we shall 
see that there, the enumeration is confined to “ securities, 
CONVEYANCES, OF TRANSFERS Of property or AGREEMENTS made 
or given,” &c. &c.***Now the natural inference certainly 
would seem to be, that the proviso is carved out of the 
enacting clause; and saves things ejusdem generis.” (p. 70.) 

Such language as this would seem to indicate what it 
has been regarded as declaring, that even judgments and 
executions before a sale, are not within the proviso: and as 
the attachment of Foster’s goods was before even the petition 
filed, a discharge would divest judgments of any date.* Itis 
true, indeed, that this general language of the learned Judge 
is found in company with other expressions that would per- 
haps render it unsafe to say that he means all that is indi- 
cated by the general language cited. Taken in connexion, 
however, with the disregard with which the Court treats the 
attachment, it may be thought to justify in some extent, the 
surprise which has been expressed. 

Judge Story goes on afterwards, indeed, to decide the 
case on what he regards as another ground—viz. that the 
attachment being a merely conditional lien dependant for 
final effect on the result of the suit, if the bankrupt obtains 
a discharge, the debt will be discharged likewise, and this 
discharge would be pleadable in bar to the attachment suit, 
as a plea puis derrein continuance. But does not this fact 
depend exactly upon the former question, i. e. whether the 
attachment 1s a “lien” or “ other security?” for if it be, 
then by the language of the proviso in section 2d, the dis- 
charge cannot in any way “annul, destroy, or mparr it.” 

The Rerorter begs, however, to refer the reader [[f°lo the 
case itself; which, appearing to him to deal in vague, and 
not always consistent language, he finds thimself unable, 
precisely to present. While as he has said, its language, in 











* ** Judge Srory, it is true, says in one place—‘* The moment thatthe decree 
in bankruptcy is passed, it relates back for all purposes of the act, to the time of 
the petition ; and as soon as the assignee is appointed, all the rights, titles, 
powers of authority of the bankrupt vest in him by relation from the said period.”’ 
As however the attachment in Foster’s case, issued Berore the filing of the 
petition, the decision cannot be carried on the back of this doctrine ; and if fol- 
lowed to results divests the lien, no matter when obtained. 


Foster’s 
e 
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places, is, certainly, unprecise, he himself considers the de- 
cision rather as an attempt to abrogate in a particular in- 
stance,sand jin favour of ;the equitable provisions of the 
Bankrupt law, the effect of the Massachusetts attachment pro- 
cess; and that to justify this, the learned Judge has been 
urged into doctrines which are not law; and of which in 
fairer cases heGwould be the last person to make a practical 
application. ‘'se Court, in this circuit, as has been said, 
considers the case as more dangerous, and as going further.] 
Mr. Hiasr and Mr. Wacy for the execution creditors. The 
general “creditors, contend, (however they may disguise the 
principle, by asserting a doctrine of re/ation back) that the 
property of a bankrupt is: pivestep ovr of the bankrupt 
from THE TIME OF FuING HIS PETITION. ‘The question must 
be decided by the act of Congress itself. The third section 
provides, t! hat_as-the” property, &c. of every bankrupt, &c. 
who shall by a decree, &c. be declared a bankrupt, shall by 
mere operation of law, &c. FRoM THE TIME OF SUCH DECREE 
be deemed to be divested out of such bankrupt, &c. and the 
same shall be VESTED BY FORCE OF THE SAME DECRER, in such 
assignee, &c. Where language is so clear, no room is left 
for construction. ‘This language, clearly makes the decree 
the process by whichjthe property is divested. It would be 
contrary to the spirit“of all legislation thus to permit a debtor 
to hinder, delay, and baffle his creditors. 
It has been decided* that the petitioner may withdraw his 

geen at pleasure. He could not do this, if his property 
ad vested in his creditors? He could not annul an act 
which passed his estate to creditors, without their consent ? 
Then, how could his property pass to an assignee not in ex- 
istence? or more properly, pass out of the bankrupt, into 
nobody. Such a construction would present the anomaly 
of property without any owner. If it were stolen or taken 
by a trespasser, w ould it not be laid as the bankrupt’ S$ pro- 
oe He might die——and then would it not pass to 
his administrator or executor! In ——— case, 3 Penn. 
Digest, p. 531, Judge Dickerson recognizes the doctrine: of 
Bennett’s case. It is said that Judge Story in Foster's case 
has held the contrary. The process in that case was mesne 
process; and it is clear that Judge Story did not intend*to 
decide the point now in issue; or if he did, he has overruled 
himself, for he held, in ex parte Benj. Randall, (Law Re- 
porter, July 1842,) decided in the same Court, that as 
bankrupt may withdraw his petition, before decree, without 
the consent of his creditors, upon the express*ground that 
no property had passed by the filing of the petition. 





* Ex parte not vet reported. 
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After the argument on this point, Judge Batpwin sug- Ex parte 
DvuDLEY. 
gested that the District Court, had not, in any case, power 
to issue injunctions to stay the process of States Courts, and 
referred to some of the acts of Congress. ‘The Court said 
that they were willing to hear an argument on that point. 
On a subsequent day Mi. Reep referred again to the case of 
Fosrer, and the comprehensive language of the act, and 
Mr. Hirst replied, taking some of the grounds which are so 
well presented in the opinion of the Court as delivered by 
Mr. Justice Baldwin. (Curia advis. vult.) 
Mr. Justice Batpwin delivered tHe Court’s opinion. The Cir- 
Two points are involved inthe motion pending in the Dis- cuit Court. 
- ; a eg “a a 5 Ir. Justice 
trict Court, and adjourned for decision here. Both points parjwin. 
will therefore be considered. The question which has been Oct. 3ist. 
presented on the first argument, arises on the last proviso in 
the second, and the first clause in the third section of the 
act of 1841. That proviso is in these words: 
“ Provided also, that nothing in this act contained, shall 
be construed to annul, destroy, or impair any lawful rights 
of married women or minors, or any liens, mortgages, or 
other securities on property real or personal, which may be 
valid by the laws of the States respectively, and which are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the second and fifth 
sections of this act.” 
A proviso operates as a limitation to the enacting part of 
a law, or as an exception of some case which might other- 
wise be embraced by it. This proviso extends to the whole 
Bankrupt law in the plainest terms, and is most emphatic in 
its language, expressly excluding any construction of any 
part of the act, which shall annul, destroy, or impair any 
lien, mortgage or other security on real or personal pro- 
perty, which is valid by the law of the State where it is 
situated or found, and is not inconsistent with the second 
and fifth sections. 
The phraseology of this proviso is peculiar, and adopted 
only in cases where the Legislature intend that the Courts p...66 in 
shall give no construction to a law, which shall in any bankrupt- 
manner affect its provisions, or defeat their declared intention. one 
In ordinary acts of legislation, their eflects are prospective in to the date 
defining some rule of “action, leaving it to the Court to ex-of the peti- 
pound and apply it according to the “settled judicial rules of "™ 
construing statutes: it is only where they mean to be the 
sole expounders of their laws, that a legislature use the lan- 
guage, “ nothing in this act shall be so construed,” and where 
it is used, it operates on the past, the present, and the future. 
Thus, under the third article of the constitution of the United 
States, the Federal Courts assumed jurisdiction of suits 
against a State by acitizen of another State the 11th amend- 
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Ex parte ment declared that “ the judicial power of the United States 

ecprLey- shall not be construed to extend to any suit” of that de- 
scription, and the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided, that it annulled all jurisdiction of such cases then 
pending, and they were summarily stricken from their 
docket. 3 Dall. 378. 

As the constitution created the judicial power of the United 
i Siete, and could control and annul its exercise by a decla- 
Mr. Justiceration that it should not be exercised on the forbidden case, 
—o, even after the Court had acted on it for years, so Congress 

~’ may act on the judicial power which they create, and by a 

subsequent law take from the Courts a power which they 
have assumed. In this case, however, the principle need 
not be carried to the same extent, for the restraint on the 
judicial power in bankruptcy, is imposed in the same act 
which brought it into existence, and this prohibition being 
clearly within the power of Congress, is directed to the 
Courts who are to carry the act into effect, as a rule of ju- 
dicial action to which they must conform. This proviso 
may be viewed also as a declaration, that there is no pro- 
vision in the Bankrupt act which has the effect which it shall 
not be so construed as to have; otherwise there is a manifest 
absurdity in prohibiting a construction, which would be 
consonant with the intent of the Legislature. So viewed,—in 
this double aspect of a limitation to the power of all Courts, 
and a declaration of the meaning of the whole law,—this 
Court is bounded in its power to make any order or de- 
cision in any manner contrary thereto. It cannot so construe 
the law, as to impair a valid lien or security. 
Decree in In deciding what is a valid lien or security on property, 
es this proviso refers us to the law of this State, by which 
relate back WE are to ascertain, whether a judgment creditor has a 
to the date Jien or security on the real estate of the defendant in virtue 
of the peti- ~ y , . 
tien, of his judgment, or on his personalty by the delivery of anexe- 
cution to the sheriff, or to a constable who makes a levy on 
it; and whether if such lien or security existed, it has become 
afterwards invalid or inoperative. If the result of this 
inquiry is favourable to the judgment creditor, the only re- 
mining one is, whether any lien or security which he has 
obiained by the laws of this State, is invalid by reason of 
being repugnant to the second or fifth sections of the act: 
if that inquiry ends in the same result, there is an end to the 
exercise of any judicial power to impair the efficacy of such 
lien or security; we are forbidden to so construe the law. 
As this proviso applies to the whole law, it must be carried 
into the third section, the substance of which is, that the 
property of the bankrupt is divested out of him by operation 
of law from the time of the decree, without any other act, 
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and vests by force of the decree in the assignee appointed E» parte 
by the Court. No words are used which indicate in the ?°?***_ 
least degree, that it was intended that the decree should 
relate to the petition, or have any retrospective operation 
on the property of the bankrupt which had been, before the 
filing of the petition, sold or incumbered by any of his acts 
which was valid by the law of the State, and not invalid by 
provision of the Bankrupt act. It would be a conclusive 
objection to such relation, that the law had fixed on the decree 
as the solemn and definite act, which divested the property 
of the bankrupt and vested it in the assignee ; for by giving 
such decree a relation to the petition, it would in effect divest 
the property at a time, and by an act wholly different from 
that which the law prescribes; thus making the Court the 
real and efficient legislator on the property and rights of The Cir- 
purchasers and creditors who had lawful liens before oe 
decree. The words of the third section justify no such con- patjwin.. 
struction, and if they could be so construed, it would be in Oct. 3ist. 
the very teeth of that proviso in the second section which 
expressly prohibits it. 
It would be indeed an anomalous principle to incorporate 
into a system of bankruptcy, that a debtor by his voluntary 
act of filing a petition, which he could revoke or withdraw at 
his pleasure at any time before a decree, should be allowed 
to have the option to proceed to a decree which should annul 
the valid liens of his creditors by relation to an act which did 
not bind himself; or by withdrawing his petition, leave him- 
self free to file a new one or waive all benefit of the act. 
Another conclusive reason against such relation of the 
decree to the petition, appears by a comparison of the third 
section of the act of 1841, with the tenth section of the 
Bankrupt act of 1800. 
“That the assignment or assignments of the commis- Decree a 
sioners of the bankrupt’s estate and eflects as aforesaid, cy en 
made as aforesaid, shall be good at law or in equity, againstrela’e —_ 
the bankrupt; and all persons claiming by, from, or under, |? ine a 
such bankrupt, by any act done at the time, or after he tition. 
shall have committed the act of bankruptcy upon which the 
commission issued: Provided always, That in case of a bona 
fide purchase, made before the issuing of the commission 
from or under such bankrupt, for a valuable consideration, 
by any person having no knowledge, information, or notice, 
of any act of bankruptcy committed, such purchase shall not 
be invalidated or impeached.” 
Now it must be by some new and strange rule of con- 
struing laws, that where one, by express words declares that 
the Commissioner’s assignment, shall operate by relation to 
the act of Bankruptcy, against all persons claiming under 
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Ex parte the bankrupt subsequently, except bona fide purchasers 
Dovasr. before the commission, for valuable consideration, without 
notice, and the other declares, in equally express terms, that 
the decree shall operate from the time it is rendered, it 
shall yet have its eflect by relation to the filing of a petition, 
This construction becomes the more startling, when it is 
considered that the third section of the act of ’41, contains 
no exception or proviso in favour of bona fide purchasers 
after the petition and before the decree, whereas the tenth 
section of the act of 1800, by a proviso declared, that a bona 
fide purchase after the act of bankruptcy and before the 
_ commission, “should not be invalidated or impeached.” 
— It must then come to this, that if the decree divests the 
Mr. Justice bankrupt of his property, and vests it in the assignee by re- 
Baldwin. Jation from the filing the petition, and the law contains no 
Oct. Sist. _ . . . _ ‘ . . » 
exception of a bona fide purchase without notice, it is 
consequently cancelled and invalidated by the decree, 
unless the judicial legislation which interpolates the doctrine 
of relation into this third section, shall also legislate a pro- 
viso to their first legislation, so that the new Bankrupt law 
shall not operate on an innocent purchaser, with a degree 
of severity which no Court could inflict upon him by any 
authority under the old one of 1890. Taking the third 
section as it reads, no proviso for the protection of pur- 
chasers was necessary, but the enacting clause of the tenth 
section of the act of 1800, expressly cut out all purchases 
whatever under the bankrupt afier the act of bankruptcy ; 
a proviso was therefore necessary to protect the fairest. To 
Decree in Suppose Congress ignorant of the provisions of the old act, or 
bankrupt- to have given the same effect in the new by provisions wholly 
Sas dissimilar, would be an imputation on their capacity or dis- 
to the date position to act wisely or justly. The same conclusions follow 
— peti: from a comparison of the two acts in relation to liens. 
v The proviso to the tenth section of the act of 1800, pro- 
tected purchasers only, but the sixty-third section contained 
a proviso covering the whole law in these words, “ That 
nothing contained in this act, shall be taken or construed 
to invalidate or impair any lien existing at the date of this 
act, upon the lands or chattels of any person who may be- 
come a bankrupt.” 1 Story, 750. 

By the thirty-first section it is enacted, 

“ That in the distribution of the bankrupt’s effects, there 
shall be paid to every of the creditors a portion rate, ac- 
cording to the amount of their respective debts, so that every 
creditor having security for his debt by judgment, statute, 
recognizance, or specialty, or having an attachment under 
any of the laws of the individual States, or of the United 
States, on the estate of such bankrupt, (Provided, there be 
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no execution executed upon any of the real or personal estate Ex p 
Doptey. 


of such bankrupt, before the time he or she became bank- 
rupts) shall not be relieved upon any such judgment, statute, 
recognizance, specialty, or attachment, for more than a 
rateable part of his debt, with the other creditors of the 
bankrupt.” 
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arte 


An execution executed is thus protected by the proviso in The Cir- 
this section, if done before the time the party became a cuit Court. 


Mr. Justice 


bankrupt, so that the execution creditor so protected, would pajjwin. 
recover his whole debt out of the property under execution; Oct. 31st 


and by the sixty-third section, every lien existing at the 
passage of the law, of whatever nature, was excepted from 
the operation of any of its provisions. But in the third 
section of the act of 1841, there is not one word on the 
subject of liens, and this significant silence is conclusive 
of the intention of the Legislature, to leave them under the 
protection of the proviso in the second section; whereas if 
the doctrine of relation is applied, an execution executed by 


a levy, and even a sale of personal property, between the pecree in 
petition and decree, has no protection whatever, though in bankrupt- 


such case the protection was complete under the act o 


f cy does not 
relate back 


1800. If this was the intention of Congress, it is unac-to the date 
countable that they did not (as in the act of 1800,) declare of the peti- 


that the decree should so operate: it is equally so, that they 
should have inserted the proviso to the second section, if liens 
existing at the time were intended not to be protected, but 
annulled, and the proviso made senseless, as it hecomes a 
dead letter by giving the decree a relation; for it cannot be 
pretended that it can relate to alien created after the decree 
of bankruptcy, when the bankrupt can have no property to 
bind by it. 

Independent of these reasons against this doctrine of rela- 
tion, is the injustice of its operation. It was always deemed 
an odious and severe feature in the act of 1800; and the old 
system of bankruptcy in England has been modified by 
their late act: and it is strange that any attempt should be 
made here to restore ancient rigour by a constructionof a law 
which was intended to abolish it, and expresses that intention 
in language, which to this Court is unequivocal in its mean- 
— imperative in its effects. 

e now come to the question, whether the plaintiff in 
the judgment and execution exhibited to us, has a lien or 
security on the property of the petitioner, by the laws of this 
State. 

No objection has been made to these proceedings, on the 
ground of their want of conformity to the provisions of any 
act of Assembly, or the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the State. Those which have been made, are founded on 


40 
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at the decisions of other Courts in other districts, in cases 
__arising under the Bankrupt act of 1841, and on some late opi- 
nions in the House of Lords, in England.* 

So far as any decisions of co- ordinate Courts in other 
circuits are founded on the local law of the States in which 
they sit, they are entitled to every weight which is due to 

The Cir. the judgment of the distinguished “Judges who administer the 
cuit Court. jurisprudence of a State as the C ourts of the States do, and 
a we take them as judicial evidence of the local law, not to be 
Oct. 31st. questioned by us. So far as any decision of the House of 
Lords in England, has dec!ared what is at the time the com- 
mon law of the country, we have no right nor disposition to 
gainsay it; but sitting here to administer the law of Penn- 
sylv ania, we cannot look beyond it or through it to any 
Court which does not profess to be guided by it. Nor can 
we at this time of day recognise as authority, any adjudica- 
tion elsewhere which contravenes the established principles 
of the jurisprudence of this State, as declared by its Supreme 
The deci- Court and that of the United States: we ust take the 
sion in ex Common law as it existed at the time of its adoption, first 
parte Fos- by usage and afterwards by act of Assembly, whereby it 
ter, revieW-15. the force of a statute, and is changeable only by statute. 
Disclaiming any right or power to improve, to amend the 
law, or to make it what it ought to be, we leave that to 
another department of the government, and follow the more 
humble path which leads us to the knowledge of what it is, 
what it has been, and what it must be declared to be, till the 
legislative power shall make it otherwise. 

In considering the effect of a judgment on the real, and 
an execution on the personal property of the defendant, it 
has struck us with no little astonishment, that a doubt could 
be entertained as to the law of this State; and there is no 
little cause of alarm for the security of property and the 
rights of creditors, if it is now open to argument, whether 
they have a lien or security on the estate of their debtors by 
judgment, by execution, or by a levy, while the property is 
in his hands. In a common case it would be deemed sufli- 
cient to declare, that a judgment is a lien on real estate from 
the time of its rendition, without an execution or levy during 
five years; that an execution was a lien on personal pro- 
perty from its delivery to the Sheriff till its return, without 
a levy, and that by a levy the property of the defendant was 
divested, and vested in the Sheriff. To even refer to de- 
cisions on the subject, or to go into any reasoning, would 
have been deemed as unnecessary as dangerous, lest it 
might be supposed that the law remained to be now settled 
by ‘this Court. But as the authority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been invoked in a late decision in 





* Cited in ex parte Foster, ante p 303 Rer. 
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another circuit,* in favour of the doctrine that a judgment is Ex parte 
no lien till an execution is issued and a levy made, we—~?“*™: 

cannot decline the inquiry whether that Court has so de- 

clared the law, or given any opinion which can countenance 

a doctrine so utterly subversive of the fixed rules of pro- 

perty. The opirion of the Supreme Court in Thelluson vs. 

Smith, 2 Wh. 423, and in Conard vs. the Atlantic Ins. Co. pho ci, 

1 Peters, 442, are supposed to sanction the principle con- cuit Court 
tended for by the petitioner in this case; but so far from doing PF sing 
this, they recognize the existence of a lien on land by aOet. aist. 

judgment without execution, and the divestiture of the per- 

sonal property of the defendant by a levy on a fi. fa. 

The case of Thelluson vs. Smith was a suit by a judgment 
creditor against the Marshall, to recover the proceeds of a 
sale of the real estate of a defendant who was a debtor to 
the United States on duty bonds on which the United States 
proceeded to judgment, execution, and sale, after the judg- 
ment of the plaintiff who had taken out no execution, he 
claiming the proceeds of the sale in virtue of his prior lien,» gooigi. 
the United States claiming under the 65th section of the on inex 
Collection law of 1799, which gave them a preference in parte Fos- 

* ° ter ,Teview- 
case of the insolvency of the defendant, as was the case eg. 
before the Court. 

In Conard vs. the Atlantic Insurance Company, the con- 
troversy was, whether the Company could recover damages 
against Conard the Marshall, who had sold the goods of a 
debtor of the United States for duty bonds under execution 
issued by them, the plaintiff claiming the goods in virtue of 
respondentia bonds and an assignment of the bill of lading. 
Thelluson vs. Smith bore on the case only collaterally ; it 
depended not on the law of Pennsylvania, on the nature of 
the lien of a judgment, presenting the question whether the 
preference of the United States accruing after the judgment 
would cut it out, the Court held that it did on the words of 
the act of 1799, which they quoted and then remarked, 
«‘ These expressions are as general as any which could have 
been used, and exclude all debts due to individuals, whatever 
may be their dignity. The law makes no exception in favour 
of judgment creditors, and no reason has been shown, or we 
think can be shown, to warrant the Court in making one,” 2 
Wh. 425. Any reasoning of the Court in Conard vs. the 
Atlantic Insurance Co. could therefore relate only to the effect 
of the judgment on the preference of the United States ac- 
cruing afterwards, and not on its effect on the debtor or 
private creditors who had subsequent liens; the case turned 
on the construction of the act of Congress, not on the law of 
Pennsylvania, and was decided exclusively on the former. 
It was admitted that the judgment was a lien on the real 





* The case ex parte Foster, ante p. 303 Ree. 
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Ex parte estate, but the Court held that the action could not be main- 
Dvetex- tained by the judgment creditor on the ground of his having 
amore general lien, without a levy on the land sold. The 
Court considered that the case ‘‘ may have been decided 
without touching the general question of lien:” they say, 
“ the plaintiffs were entitled to recover only upon the ground 
The Cir. that they could establish in themselves a rightful title to the 
cuit Court. proceeds.” 1 Pet. 442. “ The fact that a judgment creditor 
a age has a lien, does not place him in a better situation as a cre- 
Oct. 31st. ditor over the general funds of the debtor in the hands of 
the assignee. If he possess such a lien, he must enforce it 
in the manner prescribed by law, and if he dves, that may 
so far affect the interest of the assignees actually subjected 
to such lien. But it gives him no right to the fund until he 
has perfected his lien according to the course of the law. 
Until that period, he has merely a power over the property, 
but not an actual interest in it.” 
“ The real ground of the decision was, that the judgment 
The deci. CTeditor had never perfected his title by any execution 
ne deci- ss : : 
cion in er- beyond the Sedgeley estate; that he had acquired no title to 
parte Fos- the proceeds as his property, and that if the proceeds were 
“1. to be deemed the general funds of the debtor, the priority of 
the United States had attached against all other creditors, 
and that a mere potential lien on land, did not convey a 
legal title to the proceeds of a sale made under an adverse 
execution. This is the manner in which this case (Thelluson 
vs. Smith,) has been understood by the Judges who con- 
curred in the decision; and it is obvious, that it established 
no such proposition, as that a specified and perfected lien, 
can be displaced by the mere priority of the U. States, since 
that priority is not of itself equivalent to a lien.” 1 Pet. 144. 
Thus considered neither of these opinions militates with 
the existence of a valid lien by a judgment without a levy, 
as against all persons other than the United States, claiming 
under the priority acts of 1797 and 1799: and even in such 
cases it is settled that, “ This preference is in the appropria- 
tion of the debtors estate; so that if before it has attached, 
the debtor has conveyed or mortgaged his property, or it has 
been transferred in the ordinary course of business, neither 
is overreached by the statute; and it has never been de- 
cided, that it aflects any lien general or specific, existing 
when the event took place which gave the United States 
a claim of priority. 10 Pet. 611-12. Brent vs. Bank of 
Washington. In Prince vs. Bartlett, the United States 
claimed a priority over a creditor who had attached the per- 
sonal property of a debtor of the United States on duty 
bonds, by the process of attachment authorized By the law 
of Massachusetts, and it was held by the Supreme Court, 
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that “ The property in question being in possession of the popane 
Sheriff by virtue of legal process before the issuing of the—“?"** 
writ on behalf of the United States, was bound to satisfy the 
debt for which it was taken; and the rights of the individual 
creditors thus acquired, could not be defeated by the process 
on the part of the United States, subsequently issued.” 8 Cr. 
434. The same principle has been applied to attachment The Cir- 


in Maryland, 12 Pet. 135-6. Beaston vs. Farmers’ Bank of jf; ome 
Delaware. Baldwin. 


These principles must be adopted in the construction of 2° *!st. 
the 5th section of the Bankrupt act of 1841, which provides 
that all creditors who have proved their debts, &c. “ shall be 
entitled to share in the bankrupt’s property and effects, pro 
rata without any priority or preference whatsoever, except 
only for debts due by such bankrupt to the United States, 
and for all debts due by lien to persons who by the laws of 
the United State have a preference in consequence of having 
paid monies as his securities, which shall be first paid out of 
the assets,” &c. The deci- 
It will not be pretended that this preference of debts due Son ne 
the United States in case of the bankruptcy of their debtor,  eeqrebr e 
can be given in cases where they had no preference under ¢4 
the acts of 1797 or 1799, in a case of insolvency. By the 
act of 1799, the security who pays a duty bond is put in the 
place of the United States as to a preference: the act of 
1841 puts them on the same footing as the United States: 
the surety can have no preference where the United States 
had none, nor can the United States have a preference 
which is not devolved on the surety by the payment of the 
preferred debt. It follows that the security is the same 
under the last asthe former laws. The distribution is of the 
bankrupt’s or insolvent’s property; not of that which he had sold, 
mortgaged, transferred in the course of business; on which 
there was a lien general or specific, or an attachment under 
the local law; or where by a seizure under a fi. fa. the pro- 
perty is divested out of the debtor before the priority oc- 
curred. And if the United States have no priority in such 
cases over the individual purchaser, mortgagee or creditor, 
it equally follows, that no right ean accrue to the assignee, 
by a decree in bankruptcy. 
In their opinion in Thelluson vs. Smith, the Court say, 
“ The United States are to be first satisfied, but then it must 
be out of the debtor’s estate. If therefore before the right of 
preference has accrued to the United States, the debtor has 
made a bona fide conveyance of his estate to a third person, 
or has mortgaged the same to secure a debt, or if his pro- 
perty has been seized under a fi. fa. the property is:divested i 
out of the debtor, and cannot be made liable to the United 
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Es.paye States. A judgment gives to the judgment creditor a lien 
UDLEr. ’ 

—— on the debtor’s lands, and a preference over all subsequent 
judgment creditors. But the act of Congress defeats this 
preference in favour of the United States, in the cases spe- 
cified in the 65th section of the act of 1799.” 2 Wh. 426. In 
reviewing this opinion in 1 Pet. 442-44, the Supreme Court 

The Cir. assert the existence of the lien by a judgment, but deny that 

euit Court. it gives ‘a right to property in the land itself, but only a 

eid right to levy on the same to the exclusion of other adverse 

Oct. 3ist. interests subsequent to the judgment, and when the levy is 
actually made on the same, the title of the creditor for this 
purpose, relates back to the time of the judgment, so as to 
cut out intermediate incumbrances.” 1 Pet. 441. It must con- 
sequently cut out a preference accruing afterwards. Without 
stopping to inquire whether by the law of Pennsylvania, a 
levy is necessary to consummate the lien of a judgment, it 
is clear that neither of these opinions denies the existence of 
a lien by a judgment alone; they go no further than to say, 
that the priority of the United States to the proceeds of the 

5 . land‘sold, by an adverse execution, will attach, if no levy 

Fae has been made on the judgment, leaving the question involved 

parte Fes- in the case untouched, as levies have been made before the 

ratewe®- decree. The language of the Court is to be referred to the 
case before them, and the one under review, and when so 
referred their opinions in both cases are decisive of the 
present, for if a levy before the insolvency of their debtor 
will deprive the United States of their priority by divesting 
the debtor of his property, a fortiori it will prevent the right 
of the assignee from attaching by relation to the petition, so 
as to prevent the creditor of the benefit of his levy. 

That the Supreme Court did not intend in Conard vs. the 
Atlantic Insurance Company, to deny the right of a judgment 
creditor, to enforce his lien against all persons and save the 
United States in virtue of the priority acts by a levy and 
sale which would consummate his title, is evident not only 
from the opinion delivered, but from their opinion delivered 
at the preceding term in Rankin vs. Scott. 12 Wh. 179, in 
which they say, “ The principle is believed to be universal, 
that a prior lien gives a prior claim, which is entitled to 
prior satisfaction out of the subject it binds, unless the lien 
be intrinsically defective, or be displaced by some act of the 
party holding it, which shall postpone him in a Court of law 
or equity to a subsequent claimant.” “ The single circum- 
stance of not proceeding on it until a subsequent lien has 
been obtained and carried into execution, has never been 
considered as such an act. The implied lien created by the 
first judgment, retains the preference over the lien created 
by the second judgment, so long as an elegit can issue on 
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the first. A statutory lien is as binding as a mortgage, and.E* parte 
has the force and capacity to hold the lands so long as the —"°*=*__ 
statute presume it in force.” “In the case at bar, the judg- 
ment is notice to the purchaser, of the prior lien, and there is 
no act of the Legislature to protect the purchaser from that 
lien.,”’ 12 Wheaton 180. 
How far the case of ‘Thelluson vs. Smith, is overruled on ge- 
neral principles by this, and on the priority of the U. States, by 
subsequent cases, need not now be examined: it suffices for 
this case to say, that the opinion of the Court in Rankin vs. 
Scott, has never been questioned since, and is conclusive on 
this motion in regard to the effect of alien by judgment on 
real property. 
As to personal property the law is equally well settled, 
and was thus laid down in this Court in ‘Thompson vs. The Cir- 
Phillips. 1 Baldwin 367. cuit Court. 
« A fieri facias is plenary authority to sell chattels: aflevy Beidean” 
f ¢ i ‘ S. ae aldwin. 
under it gives the Sheriff a property in them, in virtue of Oct. 3lst. 
which he may, and is obliged to sell; 1 Salk. 323; 6 Mod. 
293; 1 Dall. 3138; 11 S. & R. 304; 1 Wash. 38; 10 Wheat. 
45; after the levy his property in the goods continues, though 
the fieri facias is returned he may sell, the Court may order 
him to bring the money into Court: issue a distringas or 
venditioni exponas to compel him to sell, he becomes liable 
for the money by the levy, if he has made a sufficient one, 
the goods are his own, and he may sell when he pleases, 
unless otherwise ordered by the Court. 5 Binn. 268, 273; 
10 Wheat. 45; 17 Serg. & Rawle 438 ; 2 Saund. 343, 344; 
2 L. R. 1074. When he begins the execution of a fieri fa- 
cias, he must complete it: his authority continues thoughhe 
is out of office; 2 Bac. Ab. 366; 4 Day Com. Dig. 234; 1 
Salk. 12, 318, 323; 1 Lill. P. Reg. 767, 824; a distringas : 
or venditioni gives no new authority to sell, it is merely he a 
compulsory process, 1 Ves. Sr. 196; 4 D. C. D. 236; Sh. parte Fos- 
Ab. 547; 6 Mod. 295; 1 Dall. 313, to execute a power ee 
sulting from the fieri facias, and the right of property by the 
levy. 
« As the levy is the operative act, it must be made by an 
actual seizure of the goods, in whole, or in part in name of 
the whole; the Sheriff may seize them by force, 16 Johns. 
Rep. 288, take, and hold possession; the lien on them at- 
taches when the writ comes to his hands till the return day, 
without a levy, but if no levy is made before it is past, the 
lien is lost, and the goods may be taken by a nandlbcat or 
on a subsequent writ. 2 Serg. & Rawle 157.” 
Being well satisfied that such was the common law of 
England at the time of its adoption in this State, and that it 
is now the settled law of property, we deem it unnecessary 
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fe Pare to inquire whether these principles are the local law in other 

___.____ Circuits, or have been repudiated by any decisions in Eng- 
land ; and feeling safety in following the Supreme Court of 
this State in their exposition of its own laws, and that of the 
United States in their adjudication on the general principles 
of jurisprudence, we can have no doubt that the judgments 

The Che and executions before us constituted valid liens on the pro- 

cuit Court. petty of the defendants, by the laws of this State, and are 

Mr. Justice protected by them as unquestioned and sacred rights. 

rang Our next inquiry is, whether these liens are inconsistent 
with any of the provisions of the second or fifth sections of 
the Bankrupt act. It is not pretended that these liens are 
embraced in any part of the enacting clauses of the second 
section, nor can any be made in this stage of the proceeding 
under the fifth section; if any matter should arise before the 
time for distribution, to which any provisions of this section 
might apply, it would then be proper to examine it; but 
we cannot see how it can have any effect on the present 
motion, or on the creditors who have not proved their debts, 
or claimed any thing under or in virtue of the bankruptcy, 
but claim a priority to it. 

We are therefore clearly of opinion, that the motion of 
the petitioner must be denied on the ground, that his real 
estate was bound by the judgments, and that his personal 
property was divested by the levies, whereby nothing remains 
on which the Bankrupt law can operate, so as to impair the 
rights of the creditors who oppose the motion. 

But if the case was otherwise, we are well satisfied that 
the District Court could not grant the injunction asked for 

District by any authority under the judiciary, or the Bankrupt act. 

anna agg ‘The granting an injunction in any case is the exercise of the 

junction to highest powers of a Court of Equity, never done in a doubtful 

me ey State case, or where it is not necessary for the purposes of justice 

proces*- which are not otherwise attainable. No case can occur 
where so much caution would be necessary as in interfering 
with the proceedings of the Courts of a State, if an authority 
was given by express words in the law, but on a review of 
the whole legislation of Congress on the subject, it is our opi- 
nion, that the power does not exist, and that its exercise is 
positively prohibited. 

The Judiciary act gave the District Court no jurisdiction 
in cases in equity. The eleventh section conferred it on the 
Circuit Court. The fourteenth section gave to all the Courts 
of the United States power to issue certain writs, and all 
others “ not specially provided for by statute, which may be 
necessary for the exercise of their respective jurisdictions, 
and agreeable to the principles and usages of law.” A writ 
of injunction in an appropriate case in equity, could con- 
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sequently issue from the Circuit Court, as it was within the Ex parte 
jurisdiction of the Court, necessary for its proper exercise, 
and consistent with the established principles of Courts of 
Equity ; but the District Court could issue none, because 

they had no jurisdiction of such cases, nor could a Judge of 

the Supreme Court do it in vacation, till the act of 1793 

which enacted, “ that writs of injunction may be granted pe gir. 
by any Judge of the Supreme Court, in cases where they cuit Court. 
might be granted by the Supreme or a Circuit Court,” but Rt-comee 
with this restriction—* Nor shall a writ of injunction be Oct. 3ist. 
granted to stay proceedings in any Court of a State; nor 

shall such writ be granted in any case without reasonable 

notice to the adverse party or his Attorney, of the time 

and place of moving for the same.” 1 Story, 311-12. 

Thus the law stood till the following act was passed in 
1807. 

«An act to extend the power of granting writs of injunc- 
tions to the Judges of the District Courts of the United States. 

“§ 1. Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the passing py... 
of this act, the Judges of the District Courts of the UnitedCourt can’t 
States shall have as full power to grant writs of injunctions, issue in- 

ee . ee ee ° t.,], Junction to 
to vperate within their respective districts, in all cases which gray State 
may come before the Circuit Courts within their respective process. 
districts, as is now exercised by any of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, under the same rules, 
regulations, and restrictions, as are prescribed by the several 
acts of Congress establishing the Judiciary of the United 
States, any law to the contrary notwitstanding: Provided, 
That the same shall not, unless so ordered by the Circuit 
Court, continue longer than to the Circuit Court next en- 
suing; nor shall an injunction be issued by a District Judge 
in any case where a party has had a reasonable time to 
apply to the Circuit Court for the writ.” 

The power conferred by this act is on the District Judge 
in vacation, and not on the District Court in the exercise of 
its appropriate jurisdiction, which is not enlarged by this 
act: it must be in a case in equity in the Circuit Court and 
is granted by the District Judge to effectuate its jurisdiction 
and as a part thereof, as is evident from the proviso, limit- 
ing its continuance to the next Circuit Court, and to a case 
where the party had not had a reasonable time to apply to that 
Court for the writ. Thus restricted, it is most clear that the 
power of a District Judge or Court cannot enjoin State process, 
by any authority of law previous to the Bankrupt act of 1841. 

The Bankrupt act of 1800 gave no such power, and the present 
act is wholly silent on the subject, giving no color for its exer- 
cise, but on the contrary, carefully excluding it by the cautious 
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Ex parte and well defined terms of the sixth section, which specify 
eerie’ the jurisdiction of the District Court. 

1. It extends to “all matters and proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy” under this or any future act of bankruptey—to be 
“exercised summarily in the nature of summary proceed- 
ings in equity;” but this does not make a matter or proceeding 

The Cir. 10 bankruptcy a suit in equity, or confer any jurisdiction on 
cuit Court.any subject not pointed out in the act, as a part of the pro- 
ne a cess in bankruptey, from its inception to its close. In refer- 
Oct. 31st. Ting to proceedings in equity, it is to the forms and modes 
adopted by Courts of Equity in the exercise of thier jurisdic- 
tion, as contra-distinguished from those of the common law; 
a new jurisdiction is created, to be exercised by a Court 
with limited and special powers, from whose final orders or 
decrees no appeal or writ of error is given; a Court sui ge- 
neris—the mere creature of the Bankrupt act, with features 
unknown to our general Courts, to whose action only one 
rule is presented, that it shall be summary in the nature of 
summary proceedings in equity. This clause refers to 
matters and proceedings in bankruptcy, as the successive 
Distriet steps to be taken in the progress of the application according 
pase ati the directions of the act, over all which it gives plenary 
junction to JUTisdiction to be exercised as in analogous proceedings in 
stay State equity, yet it does not give jurisdiction over all persons and 
Process things which may be affected by their proceedings in bank- 
ruptey—as appears by the next clause : 

2. “ And the jurisdiction hereby conferred on the District 
Court, shall extend to all cases and controversies in Bank- 
ruptcy, arising between the bankrupt, and any creditor or 
creditors, who shall claim any debt or demand under the 
bankruptey”—2. “ ‘To all cases and controversies between 
such creditor or creditors and the assignee of the estate, 
whether in office or removed.” 3. “To all cases and con- 
troversies between such assignee and the bankrupt. 4. “ And 
to all acts, matters, and things to be done under and in 
virtue of the bankruptcy, until the final distribution and set- 
tlement of the estate of the bankrupt, and the close of the 
proobedings in bankruptcy.” 5. “ ‘To compel obedience to 
all orders and decrees passed by them in bankruptcy, by 
process of contempt and other remedial process, to the same 
extent (that) the Circuit Courts may award, in any suit 
pending therein in equity.” This enumeration of the 
specified cases and controversies wherein jurisdiction is 
given to the District Court, necessarily excludes all others 
which come within neither class, otherwise this specification 
is utterly useless ; so taking it, asa settled rule in construing 
laws, the present case being’a controversy between a peti- 
tioner for the benefit of the act, and a creditor by judgment 
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and execution before a decree, who claims or demands Ex parte 
. . . . 4 1 DvupLey. 

nothing under or in virtue of the bankruptcy, the Court 

has no jurisdiction over him. Nor would they have any if 

an assignee had been appointed, for the controversy in either 

case would not be between the bankrupt and creditor claiming 

under the bankruptcy, or between the assignee and such credi- 

tor; for here the creditors claim adversely and paramount to 7}, cir. 

the bankruptey—not under the bankrupt act, but by their cuit Court. 

rights at common law and the law of this State. Still less are +P ar 

the proceedings in a State Court to recover a debt by its Oct. sist. 

process, either a matter, a proceeding in bankruptcy, or an 

act, matter, or thing to be a under and in virtue of bank- 

ruptcy. On the present motion the controversy is between a 

petitioner, and execution creditors, whether the latter shall be 

deprived of the fruits of his judgment, execution, and levy, and 

be compelled to claim his debt under the bankruptcy. After 

a decree, the controversy would be between the assignee 

and such creditor, who was no party before the District 

Court, and had never in any manner submitted to its juris-_— 

diction, by proving his debt or otherwise. Now if between + an 

such parties there can be said to be a case, a controversy, OF issue in- 

proceeding in bankruptcy, the District Court can take juris-Juncton to 

diction, exercise it by an order and decree, and enforce it om linc 

by the same process as a Circuit Court can do in a case 

in equity; but as this is the extent to which a District 

Court can go, they cannot enforce their orders or decrees 

by any process which is forbidden to the Circuit Court. 

That Court is prohibited by the act of 1793, from granting 

an injunction to stay proceedings in any Court of a State, 

and should it do so regardless of the prohibition, it would 

require no small degree of judicial hardihood, to attempt to 

el it by attachment against the plaintiff, the constable, 

the sheriff, the magistrate, the judge, or the Court, who 

taking their position on the act of Congress, would disobey 

the order. This reference to the power of the Circuit Court, 

is conclusive to show the meaning of the law to be, that the 

District Court can make only such orders and decrees in 

bankruptcy as they may enforce by the legitimate process of 

a Court having jurisdiction of cases in equity, and on parties 

within their jurisdiction. If the Court has no jurisdiction, 

their orders or decrees are mere nullities. If this motion 

should be made in a suit in equity in this Court, on the 

clearest case for an injunction according to the settled rules 

of Courts of Equity, the act of Congress presents an insuper- 

able bar to, an injunction, unless there can be_ found, in the 

Bankrupt. act, some pravision which authorises a District 

. Judge, to. do what.the Supreme Court, or any Circuit Court 

. @annot do, and. that too without any appeal from his decision. 
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Ex parte There is not a word in the sixth section which can be tor- 
Pvetex- tured into such a grant of power without a gratuitous inter- 
polation, against all sound rules of interpreting statutes, 
which prescribe rules of action by Courts. In this case too, 
there is a want of jurisdiction in the District Court, over the 
persons of the plaintiffs in the judgments, or the subject 
The Cir. Matter in controversy: creditors who stand aloof from all 
cuit Court. proceedings in bankruptcy, and make no claim under it, are 
eng not embraced by this section, it is confined to those who 
Oct. 3ist. Claim under the bankruptcy. ‘The subject of the controversy 
is the right of property, acquired by legal process in State 
Courts before a decree or the appointment of an assignee 
presenting the question, whether after a levy, it shall be held 
under a lien valid by the laws of this State, or surrendered 
to a receiver to be appointed by the District Court. No 
provision is made for such a case, as that of a defendant in 
District an execution contesting the right of the sheriff or plaintiff to 
Court can’t property levied on, by a summary order of a Court other 
junctionto than that by whose process and officers the levy has been 
stay State made ; but there is in the eighth section a provision for such 
proces®- a case after decree and the appointment of an assignee, 
which is the following : 

“That the Circuit Court within and for the District 
wherein decree of bankruptcy is passed, shall have concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the District Court of the same district— 
of all suits at law and in equity, which may and shall be 
brought by any assignee of the bankrupt, against any person 
or persons claiming an adverse interest, or by such person 
against such assignee, touching any property or rights of 
property transferable to or vested in such assignee.” Such 
suits are limited to two years from the decree on or after 
the cause of action accrued. 

This section embraces cases to which the sixth does not 
extend: it discriminates between proceedings in bankruptcy, 
and suits at law or in equity, and would meet the case before 
us, if the assignee was a party plaintiff or defendant: anda 
final judgment or decree would be examinable by an appeal 
or writ of error under the general provisions of the Judiciary 
act. When we thus find that a controversy between the 
bankrupt and a creditor before a decree, is neither within 
the jurisdiction of the District Court under the sixth, nor that 
of the Circuit Court under the eighth section, it is most ma- 
nifest, that the parties are left in the same position in which 
they stood in the State Court. On the appointment of an as- 
signee, he can contest the rights of an execution creditor, or 
any other person who claims an adverse interest in the 
on rty of the bankrupt by a lien or purchase—but the 

ankrupt cannot be an actor. The provision of the eighth 
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section is most wise and just; it puts cases at law and in Sega 
. : . Mut UDLEY. 

equity as therein defined, (though between citizens of the 
same state,) on the same footing as patent and other cases 
arising under the laws of the United States; it submits rights 
of property to the decision of Courts from whose final de- 
cree or judgment there may be a resort to an appellate 
Court,and does not leave the rights of purchasers and creditors pjstrict 
dependant on the summary order of a single judge, which is Court can’t 
final and without revision. ‘There can be no case which jction to 
more strongly illustrates the sound policy of the law than’stay State 
this, for if an injunction can be granted by the District Process. 
Judge, to stay proceedings before a Justice of the Peace or 
an inferior Court, to take property under a levy from a con- 
stable or sheriff, and deliver it over to a receiver, the same 
high power would be equally capable of exercise on the pro- 
cess of this Court, or the Supreme Court of the State. 

Such a power is unwarranted by any law, and the opinion 
of this Court will be certified accordingly to the District 
Court. 


Anonymous. 

A general assignment without preferences is valid, under the Bankrupt law; and this, 
though the assignor have filed a petition to be decreed a bankrupt, provided, that a decree 
of bankruptcy have not yet passsed. 

Breneman’s case (ante p. 183) having decided that a ge- Statement. 
neral assignment with preferences is an act of bankruptcy, 
and void under the Bankrupt law, the question was raised, 
in several subsequent cases, whether a general assignment 
witHouT preferences is likewise void. 

It was admitted by those who maintained the validity of 

. . . For the as- 

such assignments, that under the English decisions they were gignment. 
void; but it was asserted that these decisions had given dis- 
satisfaction both in England and here; and that our Courts, 
being free to decide the question on principle, should not re- 
gard,those decisions. It was a doctrine which had not proved 
satisfactory even at home. den spoke of it, as a doctrine 
“ difficult to understand, p. 28. As one whose reasons, 
“are by no means satisfactory,” |b. Lord Expon had more 
than once expressed his disapprobation of the doctrine, 16 
Ves. 148—17 Ves. 198. It got foot from a N. P. decision 
of Lord Mansfield, Co. B. L. p. 100, whose great name con- 
trolled subsequent judges againet their own judgment. 

On principle, it was not easy to understand the doctrine. 
Such an assignment is good at common law; by the statutes 
of Eliz.; and it is not declared by the Bankrupt act to be 
void. Nor was such an assignment against the policy of the 
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act. The policy of the act is, that creditors shall be paid 
alike; and the act has no further policy. Now a general 
assignment, without preferences did exactly this thing. It 
might not do it in the manner and through the same forms as 
the Bankrupt law would do it; but the machinery of the act 
was no part of its policy. The Ccurt had no right to extend 
the policy of the Bankrupt act, beyond the point that the 
Bankrupt act had, itself, defined.* 

Since the decision in Benner’s case (ante 145, confirmed 
in Ex parte Dupvey, ante p. 302,) it was argued that if a 
debtor had no power to make a general assignment, then 
the effect of the Bankrupt law was to assist in giving pre- 
ferences. For as a voluntary petitioner in bankruptcy is 
bound to set forth in his petition “an accurate inventory of 
his property, &c. and the /ocation and situation of each and 
every parcel and portion thereof,” the effect was to indicate to 
a pressing creditor, the manner in which he is to satisfy his 
execution. 

On the other side, it was said that the question had been 


assignment settled in England by a succession of her most able Judges, 


including Lord Harpwicke, De Grey and Mansrievp: that 
there was nothing in the English acts, essentially to distin- 
guish them on this point from ours; that the reasoning of the 
Court in Breneman’s case, led to the doctrine of the English 
Courts, and that that doctrine had been judicially affirmed 
in this country. [By Judge Concxuin, in the western dis- 
trict of New York. See ante p. 209.] It was urged like- 
wise, that though an assignment of the sort in question, did, 
to a certain extent, do what a decree of bankruptey would 
do, yet that those assignments being regulated entirely by 
State laws, the property of the debtor, and the rights of the 
creditor, would be subjected to a control quite collateral to 
this Court, and which might endanger both, and be at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the bankrupt law. Jn Pennsylvania, 
to this day, the assignee was selected by the debtor, and until 
lately (14th April 1828) gave no security for the perform- 
ance of his duty. The Federal Legislature had provided 
for the whole subject of insolvent debtors; and it was not 
wise to allow other jurisdictions to interfere with what had 
been provided for by Congress. 

The question was adjourned into the Circurr Court, in 
the following form: 

« First—Is an assignment of all a debtor’s property made 
since the passage of the Bankrupt law, for the equal benefit 
of all his creditors, void as against the assignee under the 
Bankrupt law, so that the latter may recover the property. 

Second—Can a petitioner for the benefit of the Bankrupt 
Jaw make a voluntary assignment of all his property for the 





{* See Shouse’s case, ante p. 237] 
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equal benefit of his creditors, after filing his petition. and be- Axony- 
fore decree?” rari 
Having been considered by the Judges, their opinion was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Batpwin as follows: 
Neither of these assignments is an act of bankruptcy as de- 
fined in the first section of the Bankrupt act. There can be 
no pretence of their being fraudulent upon creditors, or app. cir 
fraud on the policy of that act, inasmuch as the debtor vol- cuit Court. 
untarily does the very thing, which it is the policy of the law La 5 i ag 
to enforce—an equal distribution among all his creditors, of Noy. 10th. 
all his property, real and personal, without preference. 
The second section provides, ‘ That all future payments, 
securities, conveyances, or transfers of property, or agree- 
ments made or given by any bankrupt in contemplation of 
bankruptcy, and for the purpose of giving any creditor, en- A general 
dorser, surety, or other person any preference or priority —* 
over the general creditors of such bankrupt, and all othe? preferences 
payments, securities, conveyances, or transfers of property, is valid. 
or agreements made or given by such bankrupt, in contem- 
plation of bankruptcy, to any person or persons whatever, 
not being a bona fide creditor or purchaser for a valuable 
consideration, without notice, shall be deemed utterly void, 
and a fraud upon this act; and the assignee under the bank- 
ruptcy shall be entitled to claim, sue for, recover, and re- 
ceive the same as part of the assets of the bankruptey; 
and the person making such unlawful preferences and pay- 
ments, shall receive no discharge under the provisions of 
this act: Provided, That all dealings and transactions by 
and with any bankrupt, bona fide made and entered into 
more than two months before the petition filed against him, 
or by him, shall not be invalidated or affected by this act: 
Provided, That the other party to any such dealings or 
transactions had no notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, or of 
the intention of the bankrupt to take the benefit of this act. 
And in case it shall be made to appear to the Court, in the 
course of the proceedings in bankruptcy, that the bankrupt, 
his application being voluntary, has, subsequent to the first 
day of January last or at any other time in contemplation 
of the passage of a Bankrupt law, by assignment or other- 
wise, given or secured any preference to one creditor over 
another, he shall not receive a discharge unless the same be 
assented to by a majority in interest of those of his creditors 
who have not been so preferred.” 
A careful analysis of this section is necessary to its proper 
understanding in all its parts and their bearing on each other. 
Its first provision is “ That all future payments,” &c. made 
“ by any bankrupt in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the 
purpose of giving any person any preference over his general 
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Axony- creditors’ ‘The second is, “and all other payments,” &c. 
“made in contemplation of bankruptcy, to any person not 
being a bona fide creditor, or purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration without notice, shall be deemed utterly void and 
a fraud upon this act, and the assignee shall be entitled,” 
&c. Two classes of cases are contemplated : both are put 
The Cir. OD the same footing, the first is a payment, &c. made after 
cuit Court. the passage of the act, which must have two ingredients. 
Baldwin, J It must be made in contemplation of bankruptey,” &c. 
Nov. loth. 2- For the purpose of giving a “ preference over general 
creditors.” If either is wanting, the case is not within this 
provision. The second is, “ all other payments,” &c. made 
at any time, “in contemplation of bankruptcy,” to any 
person “ not a bona fide creditor,” without notice: here are 
likewise two ingredients necessary to bring a case within 
this class, the contemplation of bankruptcy, and a payment 
&c. to a person not a bona fide creditor, &c. or who has 
notice. This part of the law is silent as to the subject of 
a notice, but the intention is apparent by referring to the first 
general ye 9 
assignment !ngredient, “ made in contemplation of bakruptey, as the 
without subject of notice. This means without notice of the intention 
Pree s’°*S or design of the bankrupt having a contemplation of bank- 
ruptey. ‘This is the more apparent from the language of 
the second proviso, where the subject of the notice is thus 
defined: “No notice of a prior act of bankruptcy, or of the 
intention of the bankrupt to take the benefit of this act.” 
Thus referred, the subject of the notice is perfectly appro- 
priate to the respective provisions of this section. 
The ex- Should a question arise on the meaning of the words “ all 
pression, future payments,” &c.—that is to say—whether this 
all future 
payments,"™means from the passage of the act, or, the time when it 
ast takes effect, an answer is at hand. Laws speak from the time 
i841, Of their enactment, unless there be some prescribed limita- 
tion to control their effect. If a rule of conduct is prescribed, 
as it operates by mere force of the law, no other time than 
the passage of the law, can be taken as intended. Laws 
may be retrospective likewise, as is illustrated in the section 
under consideration. The expression, “ all future pay- 
ments,” refers to those made after the 19th Angust, 1841, as 
clearly as if that day had been inserted; and there being 
nothing in any other part of the law, by which its operation in 
this respect is controlled, the law operates from that day. 
The next clause is retrospective, providing that any as- 
signment made after the Ist January, 1841, giving a pre- 
ference to one creditor over another shall prevent a dis- 
charge, unless there be obtained the assent of a majority in 
interest of the non preferred creditors. 
These clauses manifest the intention of the Legislature. 
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The first annuls the prohibited payments, &c. made after ANony- 
August; the second does not invalidate the preference given ™°°*- 
after January, 1841, but imposes a condition on the bank- 

rupt as a prerequisite to his discharge. ‘These are the de- 

finite periods from which the respective provisions take 

effect on the act done by the bankrupt. There is also a 

third clause, which must be taken in connexion with the py, gir. 
others,—* and all other payments,” &c. which are indefinite cuit Court. 
as to time, operating alike on the prohibited acts, done before a ecg 
or after the passage of the law. So read, the whole section Nov 10th. 
is harmonized. ‘To so read it as to refer future payments, 

to any time other than the 19th August, would make it im- 
possible to find out the meaning of * all other payments” in 

their reference to the time wheo the provision takes effect 

on the act done. The law clearly contemplates a difference 

in point of time, between the co.amission of the acts which 

are the ingredients of the two distinct classes of cases which 

are declared to be frauds uponit. If they are referred to the 

same time, the two classes of cases become confounded into 

one, which will be incapable of definition without judicial 
legislation. For instance, if a// future payments, and all 

other payments, are referred to the Ist February, 1842, 

there is no clue by which to separate the two classes; the 

law must refer to that day in both clauses and make them The ex- 
read, all payments made after the 1st February, 1842, leav- Mall future 
ing the words all other payments wholly inoperative. Such payments” 
a construction would be inadmissible for the reasons given 19th Aug. 
in the case ex parte Inwine, ante 291, and on general prin- 1841. 
ciples. This construction, or rather plain reading of the 
second section, is not inconsistent with the seventeenth sec- 

tion, which declares, “ that this act shall take effect from 

and after the Ist February next.” This means that pro- 
cedings under the act, may then commence and be carried 

on under and according to its provisions regulating the forms 

and modes of action to its close: that was the period at 

which the jurisdiction of the District Court arose and might 

be exercised. But the fixing a time at which the power of 

that Court came into existence; at which there could be 
judicial action on the various provisions of the law, pre- 
senting rules for the judgment of the Court; or merely de- 
lineating a course for its proceedings, is wholly distinct from 

fixing a time at which certain defined acts of the debtor 

should be deemed frauds upon the law, and which the Court 

should be bound to adjudge void. Judicial action under the 

law could not begin till the appointed time; but when it 
begins, the law has prescribed definite rules by which to 

judge of the validity of antecedent acts bearing on the policy 

of the law. It cannot be supposed that no provision was in- 
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Anony- tended to be made for those acts of the debtor, done between 

pect the passage of the act and the time when proceedings might 
begin under it, which would contravene the whole obje ct of 
the law, and defeat an equal, or any distribution of the 
debtor’s property among his general creditors, by permitting 
preferences made in contemplation of bankruptcy, or as- 

The Cir. Siguments so made, to others than bona fide creditors with- 

cuit Ccurt.out notice. Such an intention would be as inconsistent with 

re tice the general policy of the whole law, as repugnant to the 

Nov.i0t.h definite provisions of the second section. On the contrary, 
the intent of the law as expressed in plain language, the 
provisions to prevent frauds upon it, are too manifest to 
admit of a doubt. 

‘These considerations sutlice to dispose of the first question 
presented. An assignment made after the passage of the 
Bankrupt act, is within the second section, if made in con- 
templation of bankruptcy, and for the purpose of giving any 
preference over the general creditors: it is void as a fraud 
upon the law; so if the assignee is not a bona fide creditor, 
or purchaser without notice. But an assignment for the 
equal benefit of all creditors, is not within the first clause as 
to all future payments,—a preference’ being an indispensable 
ingredient to make it void; and if the assignees fill the cha- 
racter of bona fide creditors or purchasers for valuable 
consideration without notice, a like ingredient is wanting to 
constitute a case of fraud upon the law within the second 
clause, as to all other payments, &c. It follows that such an 
assignment as stated in the first question being valid inde- 
pendently of the Bankrupt act, and not invalidated by any 
of the provisions of the act, the assignee under that act can- 
not recover the property assigned. 

The seconp question adjourned to this Court, relates to a 
a. voluntary assignment, of all the debtor’s property, for the 
be made equal benefit of all his creditors, after filing his petition. 
an Benge The foregoing remarks will apply, to this case, unless the 
decree, law give some effect to the filing of the petition on the pro- 

perty of the debtor, before he is declared a bankrupt, by 
which he is prohibited from making any valid disposition of 
it, after the filing the petition and before a decree of bank- 
ruptey,—in other words, unless the decree relates to the 
filing the petition, so as toact onanassignment otherwise valid. 

In ex parte Duptey, ante p. 302, this Court expressed 
itself fully on the effect of a decree on liens created after the 
filing the petition, and before the decree. In the reasons for 
the opinion then delivered, there wtll be found the grounds 
of the decision that the decree had no eflect by relation, on 
antecedent judgments, executions, and levies on the property 
of a bankrupt; the same course of reasoning and the re- 
ference to authority in that case, will apply to an assign- 
ment such as staied in this question, and we think with 
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greater force on the language of the third section taken in ANo¥Y- 
4 MOUS. 


connexion with the first. 





By the first section it is provided, “ That all persons what- 
soever,” &c. “ who shall by petition,” &c. “ apply to the 
proper Court,” &c. “for the benefit of this act, and therein 
declare themselves to be unable to meet their debts and en- 
gagements, shall be deemed bankrupts within the provisions 
of this act, and may be so declared accordingly by a decree 
of such Court.” This is the definition of a voluntary bankrupt. 
The following of an involuntary one “ All persons being 
merchants,”’ &c. “ shall be liable to become bankrupts,” &c. 
“and may upon the petition of one or more creditors,” &c. 


The Cir- 


cuit Court. 


“be so declared in the following cases, to wit,” &c. These Mr. Justice 


definitions must be carried into the third section, to explain Baldwin 
Nov. 10ih, 


the true meaning of its provisions, which are, “ That all the 
property and rights of property, of every name and nature, 
and whether real, personal or mixed, of every bankrupt, ex- 
cept as is hereinafter provided, who shall by a decree of the 
proper Court be declared to be a bankrupt within this act, 
shall, by mere operation of law, ipso facto, from the time 
of such decree, be deemed to be divested out of such bank- 
rupt, without any other act, assignment, or other convey- 
ance whatsoever; and the same shall be vested, by force of 


the same decree, in such assignee as from time to time shall a 
be appointed by the proper Court for this purpose; which pe ate 


power of appointment and removal such Court may exercise 
at its discretion, toties quoties ; and the assignee so appointed 
shall be vested with all the rights, titles, powers, and authori- 
ties to sell, manage, and dispose of the same, and to sue for 
and defend the same, subject to the order and direction of 
such Court, as fully, to all intents and purposes, as the same 
were vested in, or might be exercised by, such bankrupt be- 
fore or at the time of his bankruptcy declared as aforesaid ; 
and all suits in law or in equity then pending, in which such 
bankrupt isa party, may be prosecuted and defended by such 
assignee to their final conclusion, in the same way and with 
the same efiect, as they might have been by such bankrupt.” 

That the term bankrupt is used in a double sense in the 
first clause of the first section, is evident. A petitioner for 
the benefit of the act is deemed to be a bankrupt within its 
purview, trom the time of filing his petition, and may be de- 
clared so by a decree :—in the second clause, a merchant is 
liable to become a bankrupt on the petition of a creditor, and 
may be so declared accordingly in the cases specified; thus 
discriminating between the person who is decreed a bank- 
rupt in the one case, or liable to become bankrupt in the other, 
and those who are actually declared so by a decree. 

Having drawn this distinction in the first section, it cannot 
be supposed that it was lost sight of in the third, nor that in 
prescribing the time and the acts by which the property of 
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the bankrupt should pass to the assignees, Congress intended 
to use the term bankrupt, as denoting one who was not de- 
clared so, but was merely deemed so, or liable to become so. 
Such supposition is contrary not only to settled rules of in- 
terpreting law, but to the plain language of this section—* All 
the property and right of property,” &c. of every bankrupt 
who shall by a decree of the proper Court be declared a bank- 
rupt within this act, shall by mere operation of law, ipso 
facto from the time of such decree be deemed to be divested,” 
&c.: not all the property of every pe:son who is deemed to 
be, or liable to become a bankrupt, but of every one who is 
so decreed to be. It is only the decreed bankrupt whose 


Mr. Justice property passes from him to the assignee by the decree: it 


Baldwin. 
Nov. 10th. 
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be made 
any time 
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is the property which is owned by him at that time, not what 
had been divested by legal process, or a previous valid sale 
or assignment, by which rights of property had become vest- 
ed in others. ‘The decree operates only on His property and 
rights of property. If this clause of the law stood alone, it 
would not admit of the construction, that the expression, a 
person who was deemed, or liable to become a bankrupt, 
meant the same thing as a bankrupt who shall by a decree 
of the proper Court, be declared to be a bankrupt: That po- 
tential, was actual, adjudged, bankruptcy; and if this clause 
could be so tortured ; if it were the only one in this section 
which bore on this subject, it would be in direct collision 
with the two following; “ and the same (all property and 
rights of property) “ shall be vested by force of the same de- 
cree, in such assignee,” &c. be * and the assignee so ap- 
pointed,” &c. “shall be vested with all the rights,” &c. 
“and to sue for and defend the same,” &c. “as fully to all 
intents and purposes, as the same were vested in, or might 
be exercised by such bankrupt, before or at the time of his 
bankruptcy declared as aforesaid.” This clause points di- 
rectly to the declared, and not the deemed or potential bank- 
ruptcy. It gives the assignee the same, and no other right 
or power, then existed in the debtor up to the decree. If the 
bankrupt had no power over his property after his petition 
was filed, or a merchant, &c. after an act of bankruptcy, this 
language is senseless ; and Congress must be deemed incapa- 
pable of expressing their intention in intelligible terms, and 
not to have understood what they have said, in prescribing 
a rule of property. Had it been intended that any other act 
than the decrees should directly or by retrospection operate 
from the filing of the petition, or the act of bankruptcy, it 
was most easy to have said so, as in the tenth section of the 
act of 1800, 1 Story 736; but this law has deliberately point- 
ed to the decree as the only operative act, and by necessary 
implication from plain language declared, that it did not af- 
fect what was done before or at the time of the judicial de- 
claration of bankruptcy. The property of the debtor passed 
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from him to the assignee by the judgment of the Court, andAxonyY- 
2 MOUS. 


not the acts of the bankrupt previously, or by making the 
judgment so operate by relation. 

The next clause is to the same effect—*“ and all facts in 
law or in equity then pending, in which such bankrupt is a 
party, may be prosecuted, and defended by such assignee to 
their final conclusion, in the same way and with the same 
effect, as they might have been by such bankrupt.” Suits 
then pending, means, at and before the decree: Such bank- 
rupt, means one so declared by a decree. Now if the de- 
cree operates by relation to the petition, on property which 
the bankrupt then owned, but of which he was divested by 


operation of law or his own act, it must have the same rela- Mr.Justice 


tion to suits then depending, and if the Court may place in 
the hands of a receiver the property of a bankrupt before a 
decree, they may likewise appoint a prochein ami to prose- 
cute and a guardian to defend all suits to which the bank- 
rupt was a party at the time of filing the petition, or the act 
of bankruptcy. 

When it thus appears that Congress has in each of these 
clauses, so expressly declared the pecrex to be the act which 
divests the bankrupt of all his property and rights of proper- 
ty—vested the same in the assignee precisely as it was in 


the debtor before and at the time of rendering the decree—Assign- 
and transferred to the assignee the management of all suits _ 
depending at that time, it seems impossible to give, by mere _ time 
construction, the same effect to the filing the petition, Or an gerree. 


act of Bankruptcy, without the assumption by the Court, of 
legislative power. A general view of the whole section, 
equally precludes all relation of the effect of the decree, to 
any antecedent act of either a petitioner for the benefit of 
the act, or a merchant, &c. who may be brought within it 
on the petition of a creditor. 

It cannot be denied, that all the provisions of this section 
apply equally to cases of voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcies, in respect to the operation of the decree, and to the 
term bankrupt throughout, while the first section discrimi- 
nates between a petitioner for the benefit of the act ; declaring 
that he shall be deemed a bankrupt, and the merchant, &c. 
who shall be liable to become a bankrupt, but is nowhere 
declared to be deemed or considered as one, in any part ‘of 
the law, before a decree. Now if the term bankrupt refers 
to the petition in the one case, and the act of bankruptcy in 
the other, it includes the merchant who was not so at the 
time, but in the very words of the law was only liable to be- 
come a bankrupt, and could become one only by a decree; 
thus giving the same meaning to these two different phrases 
“shall be deemed bankrupt,” and “ shall be /iab/e to become 
bankrupt,” and making the third section declare a merchant 
to be by relation an actual bankrupt, when, by the first sec- 
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tion, he could not be declared one, unless he was brought 
within one of the defined cases. In our view of this whole 
seciion, it refers only to the bankrupt who is declared so by 
a decree; to his “ bankruptcy declared as aforesaid,” and to 
“every bankrupt alike,” and to “ such bankrupt, *” and such 
only as on their own, or the petition of a creditor, had been 
judic ially determined to be such. 

When an attempt is made to engraft the doctrine of rela- 
tion on the provisions of this section, it is unsupported by any 
one title in the whole law, to justify it. As a matter of con- 
struction, it is a gratuitous assumption of an intention of the 
Legislature, as repugnant to their words as to the general de- 
sign of all the parts which constitute the system of bs inkruptey 
which they have established. If the principles and rules by 
which statutes are expounded, will justify the insertion of a 
retrospective effect of a decree to any prior act, it may as 
well be applied to the passage of a bi inkrupt act, as a petition 
voluntarily filed under it, or an act committed which brings 
it to bear on a person against his will. The relation to an 
act of bankruptcy, was an express provision of the bankrupt 
act of 1800, and was from the first, a part of the English sys- 
tem of bankruptcy; but this furnishes no good reason for our 
adopting, by mere judicial power, a principle for which there 
is no colour in the act of 1841, and which was embodied in 
the act of 1800, only by the force ofa legislative enactment, 
in language too plain for doubt, or even for argument. 

The reasons which induced the Legislature to ingraft the 
doctrine of relation on a system of involuntary bankruptey, 

can have no operation on the system of the present act, which 
introduces a new and aromalous feature, that of voluntary 
bankruptcy in which the debtor is the actor. In the former, 
the debtor was forced into the operation of the law: in the 
latter he comes voluntarily, at such time as he pleases; and 
as held by the learned Judge of the first Circuit, and by this 
Court, can withdraw his petition at any time before a de- 
cree. If then the District Court should assume the power 
of placing the property of a petitioner into the hands of a 
receiver, and appoint a person to conduct the suits to which 
he is a party, a withdrawal of the petition would restore his 
property, and give him the management of his suits; a con- 
sequence which would be unavoidable, thereby leaving the 
Court nothing on which it could exercise any power, and 
enabling the petitioner to defeat what had been ordered, 
while there was a case for judicial action. It cannot be 
imagined that such was the intention of the Legislature, or 
that it could have been their opinion, that the law would 
admit of such a construction, as to make a rule of property 
dependant on an act of a debtor which he could revoke and 
renew at his option. In denying the doctrine of relation, we 
run counter to no provision of the law. In adopting it, we 
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should introduce a feature at war with its whole scope and‘ ppeaty 
policy , as well as repugnant to its plain language, Br 

It is therefore the opinion of the Court that an assignment 
such as is stated in the second question is valid under the 
bankrupt act. 

The first question must consequently be answered in the 
negative, and the second in the afiirmative. J. W. W. 





DUTIES OF JURORS. 
From Combe’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 


One of the social duties which* men are occasionally called on to 
discharge, is that of acting privately as arbitrators between dis- 
puting parties, or publicly as jurymen. According to the present 
practice, no particular preparation for these duties is supposed to be 
necessary. A young man may have obtained any kind of education, 
or no education; he may possess any degree of intelligence and 
talent, or none a either; and he may be upright i in his dispositions, 
or very much the reverse ; yet none of these things are of the least 
consideration, in regard to his qualification to serve as a juror; but 
as soon as he is found inhabiting a house, or possessing a shop, or a 
farm, of a certain rent, his name is placed on the list of jurors; he is 
summoned, in his turn, to sit on the bench of justice, and there he 
disposes by his vote, of the lives and fortunes of his fellow-men. 
The defence maintained for this system is, that as twelve individuals 
are selected in civil cases, and fifteen in criminal, the verdict will 
embody the average intelligence and morality of the whole; and 
that, as the roll of jurors includes all the higher and middle ranks, 
their decisions, if not absolutely perfect, will, on the whole, be the 
best that can be obtained. This apology is, to some extent, well 
founded ; and the superior intelligence of a few, frequently guides a 
vast amount of ignorance and dullness in a jury. Still, the extent of 
this ignorance and inaptitude is a great evil; and as it is susceptible 
of removal, it should not be permitted to continue. All of you who 
have served as jurors, must be aware of the great disadvantages 
under which individuals labour in that situation, from want of ori- 
ginal education, as well as from the want of the practice of mental 
application. I knew an instance in which a jury, in a civil cause 
which embraced a long series of transactions, of bills, purchases, 
sales, excise entries, permits, and other technical formalities, was 
composed of four Edinburgh traders, and of eight men balloted from 
the county of Edinburgh, where it borders on Lanarkshire and 
Peeblesshire ; men who ‘occupied small farms, who held the plough 
and drove their own carts; ; persons of undoubted respectability and 
intelligence in their own sphere, but who knew nothing of mercantile 
affairs; whose education and habits rendered them totally incapable 
of taking notes of the evidence, and of course, of forming any judg- 
ment for themselves. When the jury retired, at ten o’clock at night, 
after a trial of twelve hours, one of the merchants was chosen fore- 
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man, and he asked the opinion of his brethren in succession. Eight 
of them echoed the charge of the presiding judge; but the other 
three annouaced a contrary opinion. ‘The jurors from the country, 
seeing that the merchants were all on one side, in opposition to 
them, acknowledged that the details of the case had extended far 
beyond their capacity of comprehension ; that they really could form 
no judgment on the question; and, therefore, concluded that it was 
safest to follow the judge. The minority differed from the judge ; 
they took great pains in explaining, from ‘their own notes, the leading 
circumstances to the majority, and succeeded in bringing them round 
to their opinion; and the result was, a verdict of a totally opposite 
description from that at first proposed. 1 obtained this information, 
the day after the trial, from one of those who had stood in the mino- 
rity. The verdict was right, and no attempt was made to disturb it 
by the party who lost his cause. 

The majority here were not to blame; they had been called on to 
discharge a public duty for which they were totally unprepared, and 
they did their best to attain the ends of justice. But what I humbly 
submit to your consideration is, that as the ordinary members of the 
comunity are called on to exercise the very important office of 
jurors, and may become the instruments of taking away the life or 
property of their fellow-men, their education should be so conducted 
as to qualify them, to a reasynable extent, for discharging so grave 
acuty. If we were accustomed to look on our social duties as 
equally important with our private interests, instruction calculated 
to qualify us to comprehend questions of private right and public 
criminality would undoubtedly, form a branch of our youthful training. 
It has sometimes occurred to me, that it would be highly useful to 
confer certificates, or degrees of qualification, on young men, founded 
on an examination into their educational attainments, and that these 
should be indispensable to their being placed on the roll of jurors, or 
even of voters, and also to their exercising any public office of trust, 
honour, or emolument. The effects of such a regulation would 
probably be, that it would be considered disgraceful to want that 
qualification ; that parents would strain every nerve to obtain it for 
their children; and that men who were the architects of their own 
fortunes would begin by pursuing such studies as would enable them 
to acquire it. ‘The standard of education is still very low, even in 
Scotland ; but in England it is much more so. I knew an English- 
man who had acquired a fortune exceeding £70,000, whose whole 
educational acquirements consisted in reading and the ability to sub- 
scribe his own name. He was, as you may suppose, a man of great 
natural talent. He travelled with a clerk. who conducted his cor- 
respondence, drew his bills, kept his books, and supplied the want of 
original education, as far as this could be done; but he strongly felt 
the extent of his own defects. His affairs required such constant active 
exertion, that he had found it impossible, after he had entered into bu- 
siness, to educate himself; and he was so far advanced in life when I 
conversed with him, that he had then no hopes of going to school. 
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DUTIES OF JURORS. 
From Combe’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 


One of the social duties which men are occasionally called on to 
discharge, is that of acting privately as arbitrators between dis- 
puting parties, or publicly as jurymen. 

Analogous to the duty of jurors, is that of acting as arbitrator 
between individuals who have differences which they cannot amica- 
bly settle. This being altogether a voluntary duty, it may be sup- 
posed that those only who are well known to be qualified for it will 
be called on to discharge it. But the reverse is too often the case. 
Individuals who are themselves ignorant of the nature of an arbitra- 
tor’s duties are no judges of what qualifies another person to dis- 
charge them, and often make most preposterous selections. It is 
indeed a very common opinion, that the referee is the advocate of 
the party who nominates him, and that his duty consists in getting 
as many advantages for his friends as possible. Hence in anticipa- 
tion of disagreement, power is given to the two referees, in case of 
difference in opinion, to choose a third, whose award shall be final ; 
and not unfrequently this oversman, as he is called in Scotland halves 
the points of difference between the two discordant arbitrators, and 
assumes that this must be absolute justice. It is a favorite maxim 
with persons not conversant with law, that all disputes are best 
settled by a reference to “ honest men judging according to equity.” 
I have never been blind to the imperfections of law and of legal de- 
cisions; but I must be permitted to say that I have seen the worst 
of them far surpassed in absurdity and error, by the decisions of 
honest men judging according to equity. If any of you have ever 
acted as an arbitrator, he must have found that the first difficulty 
that presented itself to his understanding was the wide difference 
between the contending parties, regarding matters of fact. ‘The law 
solves this difficulty, by requiring evidence, and by establishing rules 
for determining what evidence shall be sufficient. Honest men, in 
general, hold themselves to be quite capable of discovering, by the 
intuitive sagacity of their own judgment, which statement is true, 
and which false, without any evidence whatever, or at least, by the 
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aid of a very lame age ition. The next difficulty which an arbitra- 
tor experiences is, to discover a principle in reason, by which to 
regulate his judgment, so that impartial men may be capable of per- 
ceiving why he decides as he does, and that the parties themselves 
may see that justice has been done to them. In courts of law, certain 
rules which have been derived from a comprehensive survey of 
human affairs, and much experience, are taken as the guides of the 
understanding in such c¢ ircums stances. These are called rules or 
principles of law. ‘They do not always possess the characteristics 
of wisdom which I have here described, nor are they always suc- 
cessfully applied ; but the objects aimed at, both in framing and ap- 
plying them, are unquestion: bly truth and justice, yet honest men, 

judging according toe quity, too frequently treat all such rules with 
contempt, assume their own feelings to be better guides, and con- 
ceive that they have dispensed absolute justice, when they have fol- 
lowed the dictates of their own understandings, unenlightened, in- 
experienced, and somewhat swayed by many prejudices. I recollect 
a decision of this kind, which astonished both parties. A trader in 
Edinburgh had ordered a cargo of goods from Liverpool, according 
to a description clearly given in a letter. They were sent, and 
invoiced according to the description. When they arrived, it was 
discovered that they were greatly inferior, and even some of the 
articles diflerent in kind from what were ordered; and also that 
they were faded, and on the point of perishing through decay. The 
purchaser refused to receive them; the seller insisted ; and the ques- 
tion was referred to an honest man. He deciced that the goods 
were not conformable to the order given, and that the purchaser 
was not bound to receive them; but he nevertheless condemned the 
purchaser to pay the freight from Liverpool, and all the expenses of 
the arbitration; and assigned as his reasons for doing so, that he, 
the arbitrator, was not bound by rules of law, but was entitled to 
act according to equity ; that the seller would sustain an enormous 
loss, by disposing of the cargo at Leith for what it would bring; that 
the purchaser had escaped a ruinous loss, by being allowed to reject 
it; and that, therefore, it was very equitable that the purchaser 
should bear a little of the seller’s burden; and that the freight and 
costs formed a very moderate portion of the evil to be sustained by 
him. He added, that it would teach the purchaser not to order 
whole cargoes again, which he thought was going beyond the limits 
of his trade; besides, it was a very dangerous thing for any man to 
order a whole cargo, especially when he had not seen the goods 
before they were shipped. 

Perhaps some persons may be found, to whom this may appear to 
be a very just judgment; but to every one acquainted with the 
principles of trade, and who perceives that the seller’s bad faith, or 
unbusiness-like error, was the sole cause of the evil, it must 
appear, at best, as a well intended absurdity if not a downright ini- 


quity. 
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I know another case, in which the arbitrator found himself much 
puzzled, and resorted to this method of solving the difficulty: He 
called the two parties, Mr. A and Mr. B, to meet him in a ‘tavern, 
and placed them in separate rooms. He then went to Mr. A, and 
told him that he had seriously read all the papers, and considered 
the case, and had come to the conclusion that he, Mr. A, was en- 
tirely in the wrong, and that he meant to decide against him, and 
had called him and Mr. B to meet him, to try if it were possible to 
negotiate a compromise between them, to save him from the disa- 
greeable necessity of pronouncing such a decision. He concluded 
by asking Mr. A what was the largest sum that he wonld voluntarily 
offer, to avoid the impending decision. Mr. A, after expressing his 
surprise and disappointment, and arguing his case anew, which ar- 
gument was heard patiently, and pronounced to be unsatisfactory, 
at last named a sum. ‘The arbitrator proceeded to the room in 
which Mr. B was waiting, and told him that he had studied the case, 
&c., and was extremely sorry that he regarded him as completely 
in the wrong, and meant to decide against him; but as he had a 
regard for him, he begged to know the | smallest sum which he was 
willing to accept of, if Mr. A could be induced to offer it as an ami- 
cable compromise, to save him the pain of pronouncing snch a 
judgment. Mr. B. argued, and was listened to; his arguments were 
repelled, and he was again solicited to name a sum, under pain of 
having a decision immediately pronounced, which would deprive 
him of all. He at last named a sum. ‘There was a wide dflerence 
between the sums named; but the referee was not to be defeated ; 
he went backward and forward between them, constantly threaten- 
ing each in turn with his adverse decision, till he forced the one up 
and beat the other down, so that they at last met; and then, keeping 
them still apart, he caused each of them to subscribe a binding 
letter of compromise. This accomplished, he introduced them to 
each other, and boasted of the equity of his mode of settling the 
dispute. 

One practical remark which [ beg leave to offer on the subject is, 
that the education of lawyers should embrace more instruction in the 
business aliairs of the world than it does, and that the education of 
practical men should include some information concerning those 
great principles of law which have been found, in an extensive series 
of instances, to lead most successfully to justice. In this way, the 
lawyer would be better guided, by the knowledge of business, both 
in framing and applying his legal rules, while the mercantile 
arbitrator would enjoy the advantage of profounder principles to 
assist his judgment; and a purer administration of justice by 
both public and private tribunals would probably be the beneficial 
result. 
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@cts of Assembly. 


ACT OF JULY 12TH, 1842. 


Resolution repealing the proviso in the first section of an act entitled ‘‘ An act to abolish 
Imprisonment for Debt and to punish Fraudulent Debtors.”’ 

Resotvep, &c. That the proviso of the first section of the act en- 
titled “An act to Abolish Imprisonment for Debt, and to punish 
fraudulent debtors, passed the twelfth day of July, 1842, be, and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Approved, July 19th, 1842. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Religious Societies may hold Real Estate for certain purposes. Being section 32, of anact 
annexing Schuylkill County to the Eastern District of the Supreme Court, and for other 
purposes. 


Sect. 32. That it shall and may be lawful for any religious deno- 
mination or society within this Commonwealth to purchase, take, 
receive and hold by deed, gift, grant or otherwise, lands or tene- 
ments, for the purposes of burying grounds, churches, parsonages, 
school-houses and alms-houses, for any estate whatsoever, and to 
have and to hold the same according to the respective rules and 
disciplinary regulations of said religious societies. Provided, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed to permit any religi- 
ous denomination or society, or any person in trust for them, unless 
specially authorized by its charter to purchase, take or hold real 
estate, except fur the purposes aforesaid; and so much of the act of 
the sixth of February, one thousand seven hundred and thirty, and 
one thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, entitled “ An act for 
the enabling religious socie’ies of Protestants, within this province, 
to purchase lands for burying grounds, churches, houses of worship, 
schools, and so forth, as is inconsistent herewith, be and the same is 
hereby repealed. 

Approved August 2d, 1842. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
An act to provide for the Education of the Poor in the non-accepting School Districts of 
the Commonwealth, &9. 
Secr. 1. Duty of School Directors and As- | Secr. 3. Directors to furnish teachers with 
sessors in non-accepting School Dis- a list of children. 

tricts. Sect. 4. Connty Commissioners to pay cer- 
Sxcr. 2. Assessor to furnish Directors with | tain tax to townships which have accepted 

a copy of adjusted valuation. school law. 

Secr. 5. Repeals former acts. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the passage of 
this act it shall be the duty of the directors of every non-accepting 
school district in pursuance of the second section of the act to con- 
solidate and amend the several acts, relative to a general system of 
education hy common schools, passed 13th June, 1836, on or before 
the first Monday of January, in each and every year, to issue a 
precept to the assessors of their seveial districts requiring them to 
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receive from the parents, the names of all the children between the 
ages of five and fourteen years who reside therein, and whose parents 
are unable to pay for their schooling, and it shall be the duty of the 
several assessors in the said school districs, to make return of the 
names of the said children to the directors, on or before the first day 
of April next, after the date of the.said precept to the said directors, 
who shall after giving ten days notice by public advertisement, hold 
an appeal to hear all persons who may apply for alterations or addi- 
tions of names in the said return, and make all such alterations as 
shall appear just and reasonable, and shall thereupon make an esti- 
mate of the sum required to educate the said children for the year 
commencing on the first Monday in June. 

Secr. 2. The assessor of every ward, township or borough, com- 
posing the non-accepting school district, shall upon demand, furnish 
the school directors of the district with a correct copy of the last ad- 
justed valuation in the same, for county purposes, whereupon the 
board of directors, shall on or before the first day of June, annually 
proceed to levy and apportion the sum so as aforesaid, estimated in 
the same way and manner as county rates are levied, and issue a 
warrant for the collection of the same, to the township supervisors, 
whose duty it shall be to collect the same in the same manner, and 
for the same per centage as road taxes are collected. 

Secr. 3. It shall be the duty of the directors of each of the non- 
accepting school districts, to send a list of the names of the children 
aforesaid, to the teachers within their respective school districts, and 
the accounts for teaching shall be examined and if found correct 
paid by the said directors, and the accounts of the said directors 
shall be settled by the township auditors in the usual way. 

Sect. 4. That in all cases when there has been a tax levied by 
the county commissioners, in any county in this State, upon the in- 
habitants of any township, which ~ not accepted the school law 
for the education of the poor gratis, in pursuance of the sixteenth 
section of the act of the 13th day sf Td, 1836, entitled “ An act to 
consolidate and amend the several acts relative to a general system 
of education by common schools,” and the money has not been ex- 
pended by them in educating the poor gratis, the same shall be paid 
over to said township, who shall have accepted the school law to be 
by the school directors appropriated to common school purposes. 

Sect. 5. So much of act of 4th of April, 1809, entitled “ An act 
to provide for the education of the poor gratis,” as is hereby altered 
or supplied is hereby repealed. : 

Approved July 30th, 1842. 


SHERIFFS. 


No Tavern License to be granted to Sheriff. Being section 44, of an act ‘‘'To resurvey 
and mark the County Line of Montgomery and Philadelphia,’’ &c.&c. 


Secr. 44. From and after the passage of this act it shall not be 
lawful for any Court to grant a tavern license to any person holding 
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or exercising the office of Sheriff in this Commonwealth, or to any 
house occupied by a Sheriff: Provided, The said house be situate in 
the county town: And Provided further, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to the counties of Mifflin, Juniata, Clearfield, 
Luzerne and Montgomery. 

Approved March 25:h, 1842. 


FINES AND FORFEITURES. 


Section 6, of an act of 26th March, 1785, (2 Smith's L. 300) extended to fines payable for 
the use of Counties, being section 55, of an act concerning the ‘l'rust Estate of Hugh 
Ro erts, &c. Ke. 


Secr. 55. That so much of the sixth section of the act of 26th 
March, 1785, as relates to the recovery of fine and forfeitures, shall 
be and is hereby extended to all fines and forfeitures and amercements 
which by any law of this Commonwealth, is directed to be paid to 
the Treasurers, or County Commissioners, of the respective counties, 
for the use of the counties respectively. 


Approved, July 16th, 1842. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


Section 27, of an aet to provide for Education of the Poor in non-accepting School Dis- 
tricts, &c. Act of 27th March, 1713, not iv apply when the defendant or defendants 
are beyond sea. 


oY 


Sect. 27. That the provisions of the act of 27th March, 1713, en- 
titled “ An act for limitation of actions, shall hereafter not extend to 
cases where the defendant or defendants, in any suit shall be beyond 
sea, at the time of such cause of action accrued: Provided, That 
such suit be brought within the times limited by said act, after the 
return of such defendant or defendants from beyond sea. 

Approved July 30sh, 1842. 


ORPHANS’ COURTS. 


Real Estate of Intestate sold by order of Orphans’ Court, before five years from the death 


of Intestate, administrators authorized in certain cases, to pay debts with proceeds of 


such sale. Proviso:, as to notice from the heirs of snch intestate. Being section 52, 

of anact “¢ Concerning the Trust Estate of Hugh Roberts, deceased,’’ &c. 

Sect. 52. That in cases of intestacy where the real estate of the 
decedent, shall be sold under an order of the Orphans’ Court, for 
distribution, before the expiration of five years from the death of the 
intestate, the administrators are authorized to apply the proceeds of 
such sale whilst in their hands, to the payment of debts and claims 
owing by the decedent, for which there may not be other assets in 
hand, and in all such cases that may have heretofore occurred, and 
such sale shall have been made within five years from the death of 
the decedent, the payment of such debts or claims that may have 
been so made out of the proceeds, shall be allowed as credits on the 
accounts of said administratcrs, subject to the usual examination by 
the Orphans’ Court, notwithstanding such payment hath been made 
after the expiration of said time: Provided, That if before any such 
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payment made, the distributees of the proceeds of such real estate, 
their guardians, or agents, shall have given, or in future cases may 
give, written notice to such administrators objecting to such pay- 
ment, then, and in such case, this section shall not justify the same 
unless such real estate were or may be otherwise legally liable to 
such payment. 

(Approved July 16th, 1842.) 


JUDGMENTS. 


1. On scire facias to revive Judgmenis en- | 2. Judgments entered against two or more 
tered against two or more detendants at deteidants at different times. shall date 
differen! times, sci. fa. shall recite the date from the latest entry. 


of the last entry. 


Being sections six and seven, of an act ‘‘annexiug Schuylkill Couty to the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the “ha me Court.’? &c. 


Secr. 6. That in all original actions and proceedings to revive 
judgment which have been or hereafter may be instituted against 
two or more defendants, in which judgment has been entered on 
record, at different periods, against one or more of said defendants, 
by confession or otherwise, or hereafier may be so entered, the en- 
tries so made or to be made shall be considered good and valid 
judgments against all the defendants, as of the date of the respective 
entries thereof, and the d: iy of the date of the last entry shall be re- 
cited in any subsequent proceedings, by scire facias or otherwise, as 
the date of judgment against all of them, and judgment rendered 
accordingly: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not 
affect the liens of any such jndgment. 

Sect. 7. From and after the passage of this act, where an entry 
or judgment has or shall be made on the records of any Court against 
two or more defendants, at different periods, such entries shall ope- 

rate as good and valid judgment against all the defendants, and the 

plaintiff may proceed to the collection of the monev due thereon, 
with costs, as if the entries had all been made at the date of the 
latest entry. 

Approved August 2, 1842. 


os 


TREASURER OF PHILADELPHIA CO. 


1. How vacancy shall be filled,—Duty of | 2. When born = occurs, how long incum- 
County Commissioners to examine ac- bent appointed by the Commissioners 
counts of, &c. shall remain in office. 


Sections 13 and 14, of an act ‘‘to annex Schuylkill County to the Eastern District of the 
Supreme Court.’’ &c. 

Sect. 13. That whenever a vacancy shall occur, by death, re- 
signation or otherwise, in the office of Treasurer of the county of 
Philadelphia, it shall not be lawful for the Commissioners of said 
county to elect or appoint any person to such vacancy for a greater 
length of time than until the next general election succeeding such 
vacancy. 

Secr. 14. And it shall be the duty of the qualified voters of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, whenever a vacancy occur in the 
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office of treasurer of said county to elect, at the next general election 
succeeding such vacancy, any person, a qualified voter of said city 
or county to serve as treasurer of said county for the unexpired time 
of such vacancy, and any person that is a qualified voter of the said 
city or county, that may have been appointed or elected by the com- 
missioners of said county to fill a vacancy until the next general 
election, shall be eligible to fill the vacancy of said office, but no 
person shall be eligible to be elected to said office that has heretofore 
been elected and filled the duties of said office: Provided, That the 
provisions of this law shal] not affect any appointment or election 
made by the County Commissioners at the passage of this act; and 
it shall be the duty of the auditorrs of said county to examine the 
accounts of said treasurer at least once in each and every week, and 
report to the Commissioners the actual amount of moneys on hand 
with said treasurer at the expiration of each week; and any of the 
above ollicers refusing or neglecting to comply with the provisions 
of this act, shall be subject to a fine of not less than five hundred 
dollars, to be recovered as fines of like amount are now recoverable 
by law, and discharged from office, and said fines shall be appro- 
priated one half to the informer and other half to the use of said 
county; and so much of any law that 1s hereby altered or supplied 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 
Approved August 2d, 1842. 


SUPREME COURT. 
Section 1, of an act ‘‘ annexing the County of Schuylkill to the Eastern District of the 
Supreme Court,’’ &c. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the passage of 
this act the County of Schuylkill shall be and it hereby is attached 
to the Eastern District of the Supreme Court, and that all writs of 
error and certiorari, and appeals and proceedings now pending in the 
Middle District of said Court shall be removed into the said Eastern 
District for determination, and the Prothonotary of the said Middle 
District shall forthwith certify all such writs of error,*records and 
proceedings there pending, to the prothonotary of the said Eastern 
District. 

Approved August 2d, 1842. 


RECOGNIZANCES. 


2. Conrt to order distribution and order 
by reason of a crime or misdemeanor, thereof—and Court may appoint Auditors 
may bring suit on a forfeited recognizance, to assess damages. No recognizance to 
in the name of the Commonwealth. be respited without notice to the person 

‘ who shall have entered the complaint. 

Being sections 25 and’26, of an act ‘‘ to provide for Education of the Poor in non-accepting 

School Districts,’’ &c. 


Sect. 25. That where recognizances have heretofore, or shall 


hereafter be taken by any competent authority, for the appearance 
of persons charged with the commission of any crime or misdemean- 


_ 


. Any person having suffered loss or injury 
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or before any Court, to answer to such charge or to appear before 
any Judge, Justice of the Peace, Alderman, or other officer for 
further hearing, and the said recognizance shall have been, or may 
hereafter be forfeited on account of the person so charged, failing to 
comply with the condition therein, or where suits have been com- 
menced for the purpose of recovering the amount of any recognizance 
heretofore forfeited, and not prosecuted to final judgment, it shall be 
lawful for any person having suffered loss or injury by the commis. 
sion of such crime or misdemeanor, by themselves, their agents or 
attorney, to institute suit in the name of this Commonwealth, or to 
prosecute any suit or action now pending and undetermined, and 
proceed to final judgment thereon. 

Sect. 26. That where the amount or any part thereof, of any 
judgment recovered in pursuance of the provisions of the preceding 
section of this act, shall be collected by execution or otherwise, the 
same shall be taken into open Court by the Sheriff or other officer 
having received the same, and it shall be the duty of the Judges of 
any Court being notified of the payment of money as afuresaid, to 
order and decree a distribution of the same in the following order, 
to wit: 

First. That so much thereof as shall be necessary to pay the legal 
costs on such judgment, and upon the proceedings before the magis- 
trate, who shall have taken such recognizance shall be applied 
thereto, 

Second. That so much thereof as shall be dee»ed a reasonable 
compensation for the person, his agent or attorney, who shall have 
prosecuted the same to final judgment shall be applied thereto, 

Third. That so much of the residue thereof as will pay the amount 
of damage sustained by any person, by reason of the commission of 
such crime or misdemeanor with interest thereon, to be counted 
from the date of the commission of such cri.ne or misdemeanor shall 
be applied thereto. 

Fourth. And that the residue of any moneys collected as aforesaid 
be paid to the proper county, or into the treasury of the Common. 
wealth as the case may be. 

And it shall be the duty of the Judges who shall make distribution 
of money as aforesaid, to order and decree the specific sum which 
shall be applied to each item. And it shall be lawful for the Judges 
of any Court to appoint one or more Auditors to assess the amount of 
damages sustained by any person or persons, who shall claim any 
part of a sum of money arising from any recognizance forfeited as 
aforesaid, which said Auditor or Auditors shall have authority to 
administer oaths, and it shall be the duty of said Auditor or Auditors 
to report the testimony taken before hin or them to the Court, to» 
gether with a statement of the amount of damage sustained by such 
claimant: Provided, horever, That a re-examination may be had of 
the proceedings, and report of any such Auditors at the discretion of 


the Court, and the order and decree of the Court thereon shall be 
44 
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final and conclusive: Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the Judges of the Courts having 
jurisdiction over such recognizance, from exercising the authority 
heretofore exercised in respiting the same, but no recognizance taken 
as aforesaid shall, after the passage of this act, be respited or can- 
celled without first giving notice to the person who shall have en- 
tered the complaint upon which such recognizance shall have been 
taken, such notice to be served as shall be directed by the Court. 

Approved July 30th, 1842. 


PROTHONOTARIES. 


Resolution of April 12th, 1842, does not extend to Prothonotaries and Clerks of Courts. 
Being section 51, of an act ‘‘ concerning the trust Estate of Hugh Roberts, deceased, 
and for other purposes. 


That the Resolution passed the 12th day of April, A. D. 1842, en- 
titled “a Resolution to prevent Collectors and other agents from 
speculating with the public funds in notes of the 4th of May 1841,” 
shall not be so construed as to extend to Prothonotaries, Registers, 
Recorders and Clerks of the different Courts of this Commonwealth, 
except so far as to require them to make affidavit that they were re- 
ceived in the ordinary transactions of their respective offices. 

Approved July 16th, 1842. 


DECLARATION. 


Insufficiency of Declaration shall not authorize new suit. Section 12, of an act to ‘annex 
Schuylkill County to the Eastern District of the Supreme Court.’’ &c. 

From and after the first day of September next, in all cases where 
judgment shall be arrested on account of the insufficiency of the de- 
claration, a new suit shall not be commenced for the same cause of 
action, until the costs shall be paid in the first suit as in cases of a 
verdict and judgment for defendant. 

Approved August 2d, 1842. 





Rutportanut Decision tu Bankruptcy. 
OPINION OF JUDGE WELLS. 


Unirep States District Court, Missouri: District. 
‘Discharge refused on the ground that the Bankrupt Law is unconstitutional. 
In THE MATTER OF Epwarp Kieu. 


This was a petition in bankruptcy, by a Cebtor, under the act of 
Congress entitled “ An act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States, approved 19th August, 1841. 
The petitioner was declared a bankrupt, and the final hearing of his 
petition set for this term; and now, upon the final hearing, the peti- 
tioner asks a decree of this Court, decreeing him a full discharge 
from all his debts, and a certificate thereof, as provided by said act. 
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It now becomes necessary for the Court to decide a very grave 
and important question; important as it regards the number of per- 
sons interested, the amouuts in controversy, and the principles in- 
volved in the decision. It is, the authority of this Court to make the 
decree asked, discharging the petitioner from his debts and this 
makes it necessary to decide upon the constitutionality of the act, or 
the power of Congress, under the Constitution, to pass the act, and 
require the Court to make the decree. 

A preliminary question is to be disposed of. Whether it is the 
duty of the Court to decide on the constitutionality of an act of Con- 
gress, when the question arises in a cause before it, and if, in the 
opinion of the Court, the act be repugnant to the Constitution, it 
should so decide. ‘The Constitution of the United States is declared 
to be the supreme law of the land. All the power which Congress 
possesses is derived from it. If an act be repugnant to the Con- 
stitution, it would seem it could not become a law: if a law, it must 
be obeyed ; if it be repugnant, or in opposition to the Constitution, and 
you obeyed it, you would violate or disregard the Constitution; which, 
then could not be regarded and obeyed as the Supreme law. The 
Judges are sworn to support the Constitution—and of course, to sup- 
port it as the supreme law. If they decide against its requirements, 
they could hardly be said to support it as the supreme law. They 
must, therefore, obey the Constitution, and disregard an act that is 
repugnant to it. 

To illustrate this: A is the owner of a tract of land. An act of 
Congress is passed, by which the land is granted to B. B brings suit 
for the land, and claims under the act granting it to him; A defends, 
under the Constitution; alleging that Congress had no authority, 
under the Constitution, to pass the act granting his land to B. The 
Court must decide the cause. 

Again: A is the owner of a tract of land, and sells it to B; B 
gives his bond to A for the purchase money. An act of Congress is 
passed declaring that B shall be wholly released and discharged from 
his debt; and that a certain Court shall, on his application, grant 
the discharge: and that no suit shall be brought or maintained in 
any Court to recover the debt. Here, again, either of the Courts 
before whom the question arises must decide on the authority of 
Congress to pass the act by which A is deprived of his debt. If the 
Constitution provides that the land of A shall not be granted to B, 
and that a debt B may owe A shall not be discharged without pay- 
ment, any act to the contrary, the Constitution being the supreme 
law, must be invalid; and the Court must decide the cause, and 
must support the claim or defence which the Constitution maintains, 
and disregard the act. 

These were the principles intended to be established by the framers 
of the Constitution; and are in accordance with established judicial 
principles. Fed. No. 44—78—Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Con. Rep, 
268. Vanhorn’s lessee vs. Dorrance, 2 Dall. 304—1 Kent’s Com. 313, 
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Is this act of Congress, under which the petitioner claims a dis- 
charge from his debts, authorized by the Constitution? In order to 
determine this, it will be necessary to notice several of its provisions. 

It provides in substance, that any person, whether a trader or not, 
who is indebted, except in a few enumerated cases, may file his pe- 
tition in the District Court of the United States, for the benefit of 
the act., at any time he may please, without the consent or action 
of any of his creditors, and obtain by a decree of the Court, a dis- 
charge from all his debts. This decree is to be had without the 
consent of any of his creditors being required—even if they do not 
participate in the proceedings, or receive a dividend from the pro- 
perty. The decree is to be deemed a full and complete discharge 
from all his debts, contracts, and engagements, proveable under the 
act, whether contracted before or after the passage of the act. If 
he has property, he surrenders it; if he has none, it is the same 
thing as it regards his discharge. 

In examining this question, we should ascertain, if possible, what 
was the object the conventivun had in view by inserting the pro- 
vision. The phraseology adopted would indicate a part of the 
object. “To establish uniform laws on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies throughout the United States.” It was apprehended, at lcast, 
that they would not be uniform, unless Congress had the power to 
make them so. In addition to this, we are told by Mr. Madison (Fed. 
No. 42) that “ the power of establishing uniform law of bankruptey 
is so intimately connected with the regulation of commerce, and will 
prevent so many frauds where the parties or their property may lie 
or be removed into different States, that the expediency of it seems 
not likely to be drawn into question.” To have a system that would 
be uniform, and would prevent frauds, &c. seems to have been the 
objet. The proposition was referred to the committee of detail, of 
which Mr. Rutledge was chairman, and reported as it now stands 
in the Constitution. In ascertaining what were the mischiefs to be 
remedied, or the objects to be effected, the convention, doubtless, 
looked to the condition of things, and of course, to the institutions 
and laws of the various States. But for a definition of that, or any 
other legal term, or to ascertain the nature and extent of the powers 
they were about to grant, by particular words or phrases, they would 
hardly look to the laws of the States. There was far less inter- 
course in those days than at present. There was no steamboats, 
railroads, or McAdamized roads. 

The laws of the several States could not have been generally 
known to the members of the convention from the different States ; 
even the best lawyers could not have been acquainted with the laws 
of the States in which they did not practice. They are not so, even 
at this day. If they had been acquainted with the laws of all the 
States, to which would they have referred, in preference to all the 
est, for definitions, or the meaning and extent of legal forms! The 
convention well knew it was making a Constitution for the whole 
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Union; that the terms they might use should be known and under- 
stood, and must be interpreted and explained, in every State. They 
were, therefore, exceedingly exact in the use of words and phrases; 
every word of legal import, every phrase, was weighed and con- 
sidered; and a phrase of only a few words was frequently referred 
to a committee, as was done in this case, and examined and reported 
on. They were frequently obliged to use legal terms; they were 
making a law; this was a legal term—bankrupt law. What was to 
be done to prevent confusion and uncertainty ; and, above all, to 
mark exactly, and with legal precision, the extent of the powers 
they were about to grant, that neither more nor less power might be 
granted than was desired ? 

Our ancestors had removed from England. The United States 
had then lately been English colonies and part of the British empire. 
The English laws and system of jurisprudence had been substantially 
adopted in every State in the Union. Every person at all conver- 
sant with legal subjects, and every lawyer, of course, was acquainted 
with the English laws. This knowledge was equally extensive in 
in every State, Itis so at this day. Here, then, was a law with 
which all were acquainted, and to which all could refer. There 
could be no mistake, if reference was made to it for the meaning of 
terms. And to it they did, accordingly, refer. We do so to this 
day. Ask a lawyer the meaning of a legal term, and where does he 
look for an answer? To the statutes of Massachusetts, or Georgia— 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Virginia? Certainly not. In most in- 
stances, he would look in vain. 

The proposition in regard to bankruptcies was made by Mr. Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina, in the words we now find in the Con- 
stitution: it was referred to the committee of detail, consisting of 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, Mr. Randolph of Virginia, Mr. 
Gorham of Massachusetts, Mr. Elseworth of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Wilson of Pennsylvania; and they reported it in the words in which 
it was referred. Now, several of these States never had any thing 
like a Bankrupt law. To which, then, did they refer, or could they 
refer, to ascertain the meaning and extent of the terms they were 
employing? The lawyer, if he is not familiar with the term, will 
refer to Blackstone’s Commentaries, or to an English Law Dictiona- 
ry, where he will readily find it. If he referred to the statutes of the 
different States, he might get as many definitions as there were 
States, supposing they had any law on the subject. 

The first Continental Congress, in 1774, declared, atnong other 
things, “ that the respective Colonies were entitled to the benefit of 
such of the English statutes as existed at the time of their coloniza- 
tion, and which they had, by experience, found to be applicable to 
their several local and other circumstances.”—Journal of Congress. 
vol. 1, page 28, Philadelphia edition of 1800. 

Many of the States had adopted, in a body, the English statutes, 
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only excepting such as were local to that kingdom, or not applicable 
to their situation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Patterson vs. Winn, 
5 Pet. R. 233, say that “ the English statutes passed before the emi- 
gration of our ancestors, and applicable to our situation and in 
amendment of the law, constituted a part of the common law of the 
country.” 

We know, as matter of history, that the members of the Conven- 
tion who took part in debate, were intimately acquainted with the 
English laws. The committee above mentioned possessed several of 
the most eminent lawyers in America, and who have held the highest 
legal stations. Reference was often made by them to the English 
laws for the meaning of terms or phrases they were using. Thus, 
when it was proposed to define and limit treason against the United 
States, Mr. Randolph and Mr. Elseworth, (two of the committee,) 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Governeur Morris, all referred 
to the act of Parliament of 25th Edward 3d; and the Convention at 
last, adopted the precise phraseology of that act.—Madison Papers, 
1770. Again: when the phrase * ex post facto” was under con- 
sideration, Mr. Dickerson stated that on examining Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, he found the term related to criminal cases only. 
Ibid, 1450. And the Supreme Court has since confirmed the sig- 
nification of the terms to the definition given by Blackstone. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was a member of the Convention, in speaking of the 
“ habeas corpeas’’ provision in the Constitution, refers to and quotes 
Blackstone’s Commentaries—Fed. No. 84. 

This general principle being established, we may go a step further, 
and show that, in point of fact, the Convention had the English 
statutes in view, in determining the nature and extent of the power 
they were granting to Congress, when the bankrupt clause was under 
consideration. 

Mr. Sherman observed that “ bankruptcies were in some cases, 
punishable with death by the laws of England; and he did not choose 
to grant a power, by which that might be done here.’’—Mad. P. vol. 
3, 1841. It thus appears, that the laws of England were the laws 
referred to in regard to the definition and nature of the powers they 
were conferring. 

It may also be remarked, that Blackstone’s Commentaries were in 
the hands of the members, and frequently referred to. This book 
contained a definition of a bankrupt, and a summary of the English 
laws on the subject. What, then, was the English law to which the 
Convention referred when they adopted the clause in regard to 
bankrupts? The English system, when the Convention sat, had been 
in operation for several generations ; and provided, in substance, a 
proceeding by a creditor against a debtor who was a trader ; dis- 
tribution of bankrupt’s effects equally among his creditors; a dis- 
charge to be obtained by the debtor from his debts, upon obtaining 
the consent of a given number of his creditors. 
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It was a proceeding for the benefit of creditors, as are all laws for 
the collection of debts, of which this was one; but with liberality 
towards the debtor, who, by misfortunes so frequently attending 
trade, became unable to pay his debts, in allowing him a discharge 
from those debts, upon obtaining the consent thereto of a given ma- 
jority of his creditors. Even this provision for a discharge, we are 
told by Blackstone, was intended for the benefit of creditors, as it 
influenced debtors to act with economy, industry, and honesty, and 
make a full surrender of their property—without which they could 
not hope to obtain the consent of their creditors. 

The whole system was founded on the principle, that a trader, 
who owed debts in various parts of the country, and was fraudulently 
making way with his property, instead of paying his debts with it, 
should have that property taken away and placed in the hands of 
trustees or other officers, with which his debts should be paid ; and 
each of his creditors, whether absent or present, have his fair di- 
vidend. 

We are told by Mr. Madison, (who has, not inaptly, been called 
the Father of the Constitution,) that a uniform system of bankruptcy 
« would prevent so many frauds, when the parties or their property 
may lie or be removed into different States, that the expediency of 
it seems not likely to be drawn into question.”—Fed. No. 42. This 
reason for the adoption of the clause in regard to bankrupts was 
published by Mr. Madison after the Constitution was proposed by 
the Convention, but before it was adopted by the States; was in- 
tended to explain the grant of power to Congress, and to induce the 
States to accept the Constitution; and no doubt had its effect. The 
frauds of whom—the removal of whose property—are here spoken 
of? Certainly the frauds of the debtor—the property of the debtor. 

We have another almost cotemporaneous exposition of this grant 
of power to Congress. It is the act of Congress of 1800, “ to es- 
tabish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States.” 
It is altogether, in its principal and material features, like the Eng- 
lish system: a proceeding by creditors against debtors who are 
traders—distribution of a bankrupt’s effects equally among creditors 
—a discharge of the bankrupt from his debts, on the consent obtain- 
ed of a given majority of his creditors. 

I have now, I think, shown that the bankrupt system intended by 
the framers of the Constitution; and to establish which power was 
given to Congress, was a system for the benefit of creditors, to 
enable them to collect their just debts, and to prevent the frauds of 
debtors who might remove their property and themselves into dif- 
ferent States. 

I will now show that the act we are now considering is solely and 
entirely for the benefit of debtors, and to enable them to avoid their 
debts and therefore opposed to the whole intent, spirit, and object of 
a bankrupt law. For this purpose I will here further notice some of 
its provisions. 
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Ist. The debtor selects his own time to commence proceedings— 
when he may have entirely squandered his property, and when 
nothing can be found. It is not even necessary that he should have 
been sued, or threatened with a suit, or ever asked for the debt. 

2d. He is allowed to select the State and County where he will 
commence proceedings. For this purpose he can change his resi- 
dence or business to any place he may think more favourable. He 
can thus go where nobody is likely to detect his frauds. 

3d. He may have spent all his property in idleness, riotous living, 
debauchery or gambling, in stucks or wild speculations. It will not 
affect him, and he is entitled to his discharge, equally with the most 

rudent, industrious, and economical person. 

4th. If he does not surrender to his creditors one cent’s worth of 

roperty, he may have property reserved to him to the amount of 
0, for his own use; and also his wearing apparel, and that of his 
family, which has been held by some to include jewelry. 

5th. If a majority of his creditors should object to his discharge, it 
will only give him an additional privilege—that of demanding a jury, 
and taking the cause away from the Court. Or he may appeal, 
even before the cause is tried, and is allowed ten days to appeal in. 
No such privileges are given to creditors. 

6th. After the Court disposes of the matter, or decides the cause 
against him, and refuses the discharge, he can then have it referred 
to a jury, although already tried and decided by the Court ; which, 
heretofore, has never been allowed in any case, either in law or 
equity. The creditor is allowed no such privilege. 

7th. In such cases, no provision is made by the act to allow the 
creditors a trial by jury. 

8th. An appeal is given to the debtor—none is allowed by the act 
to a creditor. 

9th. When the cause is removed into the appellate Court, the 
debtor can demand either a trial by jury, or a trial by the Court. 
The creditor has no such privilege. 

10th. The debtor may take the chance of a decision in his favor 
by the Court. If in his favor, it will be conclusive ; if the Court de- 
cides against him, then he may demand a jury, and have another 
chance. If the Court decides against him, he can have another 
chance by appeal. In the appellate Court, if he thinks the Court is 
likely, from previous decision, to be against him, he can take the 
chance of a jury. If he thinks the jury is likely to be against him, 
he can take his chance with the Court. If some of these chances do 
not hit, there is no “ uncertainty in the law.” The creditor has no 
choice ; any decision against him is to be final, and scarcely any in 
his favor is allowed to be final or conclusive. 

11th. The English Bankrupt law, and the act of 1800, gave the 
appointment of the assignee to the creditors, because they alone were 
interested. No such privileges is given by this act. 

(To be continued.) 
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12th. The commissioner is to be appointed in the county where 
the bankrupt lives. 

13th. There is no punishment for frauds. 

14th. To conclude, the debtor is to get a discharge from all his 
debts, without the consent of any creditor. It applies to debts con- 
tracted before the passage of the act, and of which creditors could 
have had no idea at the time they gave the credit. 

May I not here inquire, whether it is not fair, to construe this 
grant of power, intended for the benefit of creditors, and to enable 
them to collect their just debts, so as to authorize the passage of a 
law solely for the benefit of debtors, and to enable them to avoid and 
discharge their debts ? 

Again: A clause had been introduced into the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting the States from passing any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, because, as was said by the members of the Convention, 
it was immoral, contrary to the first principles of justice, and a 
power that ought not to be exercised by any legislative body. Would 
the States have ratified the Constitution, and submitted to such a 
prohibition on themselves, for such reasons, if they had understood 
that Congress could, at its pleasure, under colour of bankrupt laws, 
authorize the abrogation of all contracts ? 

It has been said that the debtor is required by the act to surrender 
his property ; and therefore, it would seem, it is not a violation of 
contract. I will presently show, on the highest authority, that a dis- 
charge, on the application of the debtor from his debts, without the 
consent of his creditors, is not less a violation of the contract’ because 
there is a surrender of property, supposing the debtor to have any. 
But I wish now to inquire whether there is any thing in any system 
of bankruptcy known to the Convention, which more required the 
surrender of property than the consent of creditors to a discharge 
from debts, and if the Congress can authorize a discharge from debts, 
and dispense with the consent of creditors, why may it not authorize 
a discharge, and dispense with a surrender of property ? 


Vor. I.—No. 23. 45 
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A question of much importance remains yet to be disposed of— 
whether the act violates contracts; and if so, whether the Congress 
has authority under the Constitution, to pass a bankrupt act which 
violates contracts! The first branch of this question cannot be 
difficult to answer. With the mere moral obligation, however 
sacred, we have nothing to do; it is a matter in foro conscientia, 
which Congress could not destroy if it would: Ogden vs. Saunders, 
12 Wheat. 258, 318, 337. It is the legal obligation which the laws 
have to do with. What is the legal obligation of a contract? It can 
be nothing else than the obligation of performance which the law 
imposes and enforces. An act, therefore, which declares that a 
person shall be discharged from all his debts, contracts, and engage- 
ments, and that no suit shall be maintained thereon—and this to 
apply to contracts entered into before the passage of the act—and 
also without performance of payment of the debt, and without the 
consent of the other party, would appear to be as clear a violation of 
the contract as could be imagined. It has been said, that the sur- 
render of property is a compliance with, and fulfilment of, the con- 
tract; and therefore, when that is done, there can be no violation of 
the contract. If A gives his note, to pay B a sum of money on a 
certain day, it is difficult to conceive how the surrender of property, 
which does not pay the amount of the note, or perhaps one cent in 
the dollar, can be a compliance with the contract. But the common 
sense, the experience, and understanding of the whole community 
are opposed to this notion. The law, existing at the time the con- 
tract was made, authorized no such thing. And do we not all know 
that thousands got credit on account of their industry and capacity 
for business, their supposed honor and integrity, and on the hitherto 
well-founded opinion that the law would compel the payment of just 
debts: and not merely, and frequently not at all, on the property they 
may happen to possess? Indeed, what signifies the requirement to 
surrender property, when it has already, in many cases, been spent 
in wild and visionary speculation (differing but little from common 
gambling) and extravagant living; and where, in nine cases out of 
ten, nothing is set forth in the schedule, but what the same act autho- 
rizes them to retain ? 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided this matter. 
In Sturges vs. Crowninshield, (4 Cond. Rep. 415,) the Court says: 
“ A contract is an engagement in which a party undertakes to do or 
not to do a particular thing. The law binds him to perform his un- 
dertaking ; and this is, of course, the obligation of his contract. In 
the case at bar, defendant has given his promissory note, to pay the 
rasa a sum of money on or before a certain day; the contract 

inds him to pay that sum on that day; and this is its obligation. 
Any law which releases a part of this obligation, must, in the literal 
sense of the word, impair it ; much more must a law impair it, which 
makes it totally invalid, and entirely discharges it. It has been con- 
ended that, as a contract can only bind a man to pay the full extent 
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of his property, it is an implied condition that he may be discharged 
on surrendering the whole of it. But it is not true that the parties 
have in view only the property in possession, when the contract is 
formed; or that its obligation does not extend to future requisitions. 
Industry, talents, and integrity constitute a fund which is as con- 
fidently trusted as property itself. Future acquisitions are, therefore, 
liable for contracts ; and to release them from this liability impairs 
the obligation.” The same principle decided in M‘Millon vs. Niell, 4 
Cond. Rep. 424; and in Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Pa. vs. 
Smith, 5 Cond. R. 35. 

The other branch of the question remains: Has Congress authority 
to pase a bankrupt law impairing or destroying contracts ? 

It has been said that, although there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which forbids any State to pass laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts; yet there is no such restric- 
tion on Congress. ‘This view of the subject makes it proper to look 
a little into the nature of the State and Federal Governments. The 
Government of the United States was constituted for certain specified 
purposes; it can exercise no power that is not granted in the Con- 
stitution; and, therefore, when a attempts to exercise a 
power, it should be able to point out the grant of that power in the 
Constitution. The States, or the people of the States, respectively, 
have all the power not delegated to the General Government. This 
was the opinion entertained by the makers of the Constitution before 
the adoption of the tenth amendment, and arises from the very 
nature and object of the General Government. 

By Mr. Madison, before the Constitution was adopted by the 
States :—“ The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution to the 
Federal Government are few and defined; those which are reserved 
to the State Governments are numerous and indefinite.” Fed. 233, 
and Fed. No. 84. 

But out of abundant caution, the tenth amendment was adopted :— 
“ The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

By the Supreme Court of the United States :—“« The Government 
of the United States can claim no powers which are not granted to 
it by the Constitution ; and the powers actually granted must be such 
as are expressly given, or given by necessary implication.” Martin 
vs. Hunter’s lessee, 3 Cond. R. 583. 

It is, therefore, apparent there is no need of any restfiction on 
Congress in regard to the power to impair contracts. If the power 
is not granted in the Constitution, it does not exist. A restriction on 
the States was necessary, and was inserted in the Constit ation, (art. 
1, sec. 10 :) “ No State shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” It is not pretended there is any express grant of 
power to Congress to impair or annul contracts. It must, therefore, 
if it exists, be necessarily implied from the grant of some other 
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power; and can only be so implied, and is only claimed, as far as 
regards this case, from the “ power to establish uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies.” Does, then, the power to establish uniform 
bankrupt laws necessarily imply a power to annul contracts ? 

So far from a bankrupt law necessarily implying a breach of con- 
tract, it surely does not imply it at all. I have already shown that 
the bankrupt laws of England (in existence for many generations 
before the Convention sat) were laws for the benefit of creditors— 
intended to enable them to collect their debts from those who were 
squandering their property instead of paying their debts, or were 
practising frauds; and that they required the written assent of a ma- 
jority (four-fifths) of these creditors to a discharge; and that it 
should also appear the debtor had acted fairly; and that the bank- 
rupt law passed by Congress in 1800 was substantially the same in 
effect. Bankrupt laws never were considered in England as vio- 
lating contracts. They authorized a proceeding by the creditors, 
and for the benefit of the creditors; and they could not complain. 
The bankrupt was only required to perform his contract; and he 
could not complain. Where, then, could there be a violation of a 
contract? 

If it be said that a creditor, not consenting to a discharge, might 
complain of a breach of contract when his debt was discharged, it 
can readily be answered, that the proceeding being by the creditors 
for their common benefit, a majority in their case (as in all cases 
where those having a common interest act for the benefit of all) 
must govern. This principle lies at the foundation of our Govern- 
ment. It is a government of the people: the people make the laws, 
yet all may not consent. Taxes are laid only by consent of those 
to be taxed ; yet every individual does not give his consent. ‘ Go- 
vernment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed ;” 
yet all do not consent. If a majority of the creditors were not 
allowed to act in a proceeding for the benefit of all, the interest of 
all might be sacrificed by the obstinacy,of a single creditor. The 
act of the majority is, therefore, considered the act of all. Nor was 
there a hardship on any creditcr; for the English law required four- 
fifihs to consent, and the act of Congress of 1800 required three- 
fourths. 

I repeat therefore that the bankrupt laws of England were never 
considered as violating contracts; and it is believed no writer or 
judge can be named who so declared. Indeed, this, I believe, is 
conceded. (See opinion of Mr. Justice Johnson, in Ogden vs. Saun- 
ders, 12 Whea, 287.) There is another view of this part of the 
subject. The Supreme Court of the United States have decided, 
and declared it to be the settled opinion of the Court, that a Bank- 
rupt law which applies only to contracts made after its passage does 
not impair the obligation of contracts, on the principle that those who 
enter into contracts have an eye to the laws under which they are 


made, and are to be executed. (Ogden vs. Saunders, 12 Whea. 
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213.) How, then, can it be said that the power to pass a bankrupt 
law necessarily implies a power to violate contracts ! 

I will go further, and show that the grant of power to Congress to 
establish uniform bankrupt laws could not have been intended— 
either by the convention which framed, or the States which adopted 
the Constitution—to authorize Congress to pass a law to violate or 
annul contracts ;—that such a power was viewed by them as im- 
moral, unjust, and mischievous in the highest degree—a power that 
could be exercised only for evil, and never for good; and that no 
legislative body ought either to possess or exercise it. 

The Congress of the old contederation adopted, on the 13th July, 
1787, a constitution or ordinance for the government of the territory 
of the United States northwest of the Ohio river. In this they or- 
dained and declared certain great moral and political principles, 
“which shall be considered as articles of compact between the ori- 
ginal States and the people and the States in said territory; and 
forever remain unalterable, unless by common consent.” Among 
which is the following: “ And in the just preservation of rights and 
property, it is understood and declared that no law ought ever to be 
made, or have force in the said territory, that shall in any manner 
whatever interfere with or aflect private contracts or engagements 
bona fide and without fraud previously formed.” 

Here was a great principle established by the people of the United 
States. It is also well known that many of the most distinguished 
members of the convention were members of the Congress. In the 
same year the convention which formed the Constitution sat; and on 
the Ist September the clause in regard to bankruptcies was inserted 
in the Coustitution. Can it be supposed that the people of the United 
States would declare this great principle, which was “ forever to 
remain unalterable, unless by common consent,” and then, in one 
month and a half authorize Congress to pass bankrupt laws to violate 
contr .cts! And this, too, by the Constitution, which, in the second 
line they have assured us was made “ to establish justice,” and in 
violation of what they had declared was “ the just preservation of 
rights and property!” And for what was this great and sacred prin- 
ciple to be overturned? ‘To enable Congress to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies !—a thing deemed of so little con- 
sequence itself, that it was not even mentioned until all the plans 
and principles had been submitted, debated, and voted on; and not 
until the principles to be inserted in the Constitution had been esta- 
blished by votes of the convention, and referred to a committee of 
detail, and reported on by that committee. (See Madison papers.) 

May I here stop to inquire, whether that compact has ever been 
altered by the common consent of the original States, and the people 
and States in said Territory, now four States and a Territory ? 

Fortunately for the character of the august body that framed the 
Constitution, we are not left to conjecture as to their intention on this 
subject. A clause was introduced into the Constitution, declaring 
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that “no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” Was this clause introduced because the States could not be 
trusted ; or because it contained a great principle of justice, which 
no legislative body should violate? The answer is this: It was a 
great principle of justice, which no legislative body should be permit- 
ted to violate; and an express provision to restrain the States was 
introduced, because they would retain all the power which was not 
“granted to Congress, or in regard to which they were not limited ; 
and the prohibition was not extended to Congress, because Congress 
would only possess the powers which were granted by the Constitu- 
tion. No power had been granted to impair contracts; and, there- 
fore any limitation of, or restriction on such power, would have been 
useless, and, perhaps, mischievous, as the limitation might imply the 
grant of the power. 

Hear Mr. Madison, the Father of the Constitution : 

“ Bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, are contary to the first principles of the social 
compact, and to every principle of sound legislation. The two 
former are expressly prohibited by the declarations prefixed to some 
of the State constitutions; and all of them are prohibted by the spirit 
and scope of these fundamental charters. Our own experience has 
taught us, nevertheless, that additonal fences against these dangers 
ought not to be omitted. Very properly, therefore, have the con- 
vention added this constitutional bulwark in favour of personal secu- 
rity and private rights; and [ am much deceived if they have not, 
in so doing, as faithfully consulted the genuine sentiments, as the un- 
doubted interests of their constituents. The sober people of Ame- 
rica are weary of the fluctuating policy which has directed the 
public counsels. They have seen with regret and with indignation 
that sudden changes and legislative interferences in cases affecting 
personal rights, become jobs in the hands of enterprising and influen- 
tial speculators, and snares to the more industrious and less informed 
part of the community. ‘They have seen, too, that one legislative 
act is but the first link of a long chain of repetitions; every sub- 
sequent interference being naturally produced by the effects of the 
preceding. They very rightly infer, therefore, that some thorough 
reform is wanting, which will banish speculations on public measures, 
inspire a general prudence and industry, and give a regular course 
to the business of society.”—Fed. No. 44, p. 224. 

This was written after the adjournment of the convention, but before 
the Constitution was adopted by the States; and is the cotempora- 
neous exposition of the Constitution by the Father of the Constitution. 
I have given the whole of this passage, for every word and sentence 
should be weighed and understood. 

“ A law impairing the oligation of contracts” is declared to be 
“contrary to the first principles of the social compact, and to every 
principle of sound legislation ;” and additional fences and constitu- 
tional bulwarks in favour of personal liberty and private rights were 
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added. And yet it is contended that this very convention inserted 
into the Constitution a provision to authorize Congress “to impair the 
obligation of contracts ;” and Mr. Madison himself voted for it! (See 
Madison Papers, 1448, 1481.) Very singular “ additional fences 
and bulwarks in favour of private rights!” ‘Their “ regret and in- 
dignation at legislative interferences aflecting private rights” had sud- 
denly evaporated, They forgot their fears of “ jobs in the hands of 
enterprising and influential speculators.” Can these opinions be to- 
lerated for one moment ?—and this, too, of a body of men distin- 
guished, beyond all which ever existed, by wisdom, patriotism, and 
disinterestedness ? 

We have also the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as to the intention of the convention in inserting the clause 
that no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
In Sturges vs. Crowninshield, 4 Cond. R. 420, the Supreme Court 
says: 

4 To restore public confidence completely, it was necessary not 
only to prohibit the use of particular means by which it might be 
effected, but to prohibit the use of any means by which the same 
mischief might be produced. The convention appears to have in- 
tended to establish a great principle—that contracts should be in- 
violable.” 

Again: “ These words prohibit the passage of any law dis- 
charging a contract without performance.”—ZJbid. 421. 

Where was the establishment of the great principle? and how 
were contracts to be inviolable, if the power had been granted to 
Congress to violate them, or impair their obligation, under colour of 
a bankrupt law? What is meant by the inviolability of contracts? 
The Court has told us. It is the prohibition of “any law discharging 
a contract without performance.” 

In principle, there can be no difference between the right to a 
piece of property, and the right to the price of that property when 
sold. I have a right to my land, and an equal right to the price of 
that land, should I sell it. Indeed, the right to either generally de- 

nds on contract; and they are both considered rights of property. 
Tn Wilkerson vs. Leland and others, (2 Pet. R. 657,) the Supreme 
Court of the United States says: 

“ That Government can scarcely be deemed to be free, where the 
rights of property are left solely to depend upon the will of a legis- 
lative body, without any restraint. The fundamental maxims of a 
free government seem to require that the rights of personal liberty 
and private proper should be held sacred. At least no Court of 
justice in this country would be warranted in assuming that the 
power to violate and disregard them—a power so repugnant to the 
common principles of justice and civil liberty—lurked under any ge- 
neral grant of legislative authority, or ought to be implied from any 
general expressions of the will of the people. The people ought not 
to be presumed to part with rights so vital to their security and 
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well-being, without very strong and direct expressions of such an 
intention.” 

Those who claim this terrible power for Congress—a power 
which, if it exists, would, according to the above opinion, prove us 
to be scarcely free, and which is declared to be contrary to the fun- 
damental maxims of a free government—are obliged to claim it, not 
as lurking under any general grant of legislative power, or as bein 
implied from any general expressions of the people; but as dutwwod 
from a grant of power, which J have already shown, has been ex- 
ercised in the country from which we borrowed our system of juris- 
prudence and laws, for many generations, without ever there being 

understood as implying any such power. From a general grant of 
legislative authority, the power to pass laws which would impair the 
obligation of contracts might be inferred ; but from a grant of power 
in favour of contracts, and to enforce and carry them into eflect, it 
would, I think, be monstrous to imply a power to destroy them. 

The people of the several States were content that their Legisla- 
tures should be prohibited from passing odious and tyrannical laws; 
and hence they adopted the Constitution with the clause in favour of 
personal liberty and private rights—that “ no State shall pass any 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law , or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.”” They were assured, and no doubt believed, that the acts 
therein prohibited “ were contrary to the first principles of the social 
compact, and to every principle of sound legislation ;” and were 
prohibited for that reason. But suppose, when the conventions in the 
several States assembled to consider of, and accept or reject the 
Constitution thus offered to them, they had been informed that this 
power of doing mischief had been prohibited to them, but had been 
granted to the Congress, by which the evils apprehended might be 
extended in one hour all over the Union; and that it was only the 
States which could not be trusted in regard to private rights :—what 
would they have said, and what would they have done! It is well 
known that in many, if not all of the State conventions, there were 
numbers of powerful and vigilant opponents to the Constitution. 
Would they have adopted the Constitution—and that, without one 
word of comment or objection on account of such glaring inconsis- 
iency on the part of the Federal convention, and such implied insult 
to the States ? 

The truth, however, seems to be, it was reserved for modern 
times to make the discovery that the power to violate contracts was 
a necessary incident to the power to pass a bankrupt law, and was 
alike unknown in the United States and in England at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution; and that when the convention per- 
mitted the States to retain the power to pass bankrupt laws, and 
prohibited them the power of violating contracts, and gave the power 
to Congress to pass bankrupt laws, and did not also grant the power 
to violate contracts, it was believed the one power was either neces- 
sary or proper to the exercise of the other. 
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It was said by Mr. Madison, in the passage above quoted, that 
« One legislative act [interfering with contracts] is but the first link 
in a long chain of repetitions; every subsequent interference being 
naturally produced by the effects of the preceding.” If the present 
act be sustained by the judiciary, and tolerated by the American 
people, we may expect to see on the part of Congress, bankrupt laws 
which will discharge contracts without a surrender of property; and, 
if the present act be constitutional, no Court will say the other will 
not be so. And on the part of the States, we ‘say see their debts 
generally repudiated, there being no reason why the people of the 
States, in their collective capacity, should not be discharged from their 
debts, as well as the same people in their individual capacities. Hf 
it be right in the latter, it must be so in the former case. Ina moral 
point ot view, perhaps, there is, in some cases, less objection to the 
discharge of the debts of the community than to those of individuals; 
for, in the former case, the generation called on for payment may 
not be the one which incurred the debts, and may have received 
little or no advantage therefrom; whereas an individual is never 
called on to pay a debt which he did not contract, unless it be the 
debt of an ancestor, who not only obligated him to pay, but left 
abundant means so to do. A State frequently has nothing but its 
future acquisitions, arising from taxes, the fruits of the industry of its 
citizens, to pay enormous debts contracted by another generation. 
The individual, even if he surrenders his property, has his future 
acquisitions, also arising from his industry. Thus, if the present 
law be justifiable and constitutional, so would laws be justifiable, 
on the part of Congress and the several States, repudiating their 
“ debts, contracts, and engagements.” But one of the remarkable 
inconsistencies of the times, is, that those who are loudest in denoun- 
cing repudiation by the States, are the loudest also, in approving re- 
pudiation by individuals. 

I have not said any thing in regard to the distinction between 
bankrupt and insolvent laws—not but that there is a plain and obvj- 
ous distinction: and not but that the act of Congress has many of 
the features of an insolvent law, the power to pass which, I think is 
reserved to the States—but because the present act, take it alto- 
gether, according to my view of the subject, is neither a bankrupt 
nor insolvent law, but simply an act to discharge debts without pay- 
ment. If the Congress, instead of entitling the act “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy,” had given it a title cor- 
responding with its provisions—“ An act to discharge debts without 
paymeut”—but little difficulty would have arisen. e are told by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in Craig vs. the State of 
Missouri, “that the Constitution was intended to prohibit things, not 
names; and that the giving a new name to an old thing, would not 
take it out of the prohibition of the Constitution. Ifthe giving a new 
name to an old thing would noi change the case, I presume the giving 
an old name to a new thing would hardly change it.”—4 Pet. R. 433. 
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We have been sometimes told that the Constitution referred to the 
colonial laws, when it adopted the provision in regard to bankrupt- 
cies. Again, we are told that every civilized nation had its bank- 
rupt laws; and that the convention did not confine itself to the 
English law. In the examination I have been able to give the laws 
of the Colonies, and the laws of the States up to the year 1787, in 
which year the convention sat, I have not been able to find any law 
like the act under consideration. They have not told which of the 
colonial acts they refer to, by what Colony passed, or when passed. 
But suppose we are able to find a solitary act like the one under 
consideration. 1 have already shown that, as it impaired the obli- 
gation of contracts, it was, according to the oft-repeated decisions of 
the Supreme Court, condemned by the Constitution. An act con- 
demned by the Constitution is, then, the act to which the convention 
referred as a pattern. ‘The convention brands such an act as “ con- 
trary to the first principles of the social compact, and to all the prin- 
ciples of sound legislation ;” prohibits it to the States, and, at the 
same time, adopts its principles for legislation by Congress! 

Again, as to the bankrupt law of civilized nations: they cannot, 
certainly, refer to the great and wise system of laws called the civil 
law; the basis of the laws of most of continental Europe. The cessio 
bonorum of the Roman or civil law allowed a yan nat from im- 
a wom but the future acquisitions of the debtor were liable for 

is debts. The civil law had no other system.—Cooper’s Justinian, 
348, sec. 40. This was also the law of France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, and generally of continental Europe. The English insolvent 
system, act of 32 George 2d, commonly called the Lord’s act, and 
the more recent English statutes of 33d George 3d, 1 George 4th, 3 
George 4th, and 5 of George 4th, have gone no further than to dis- 
charge the debtor’s person. So of the insolvent laws of Scotland.— 
1 Kent’s Com. 422. Thus we find no law to which the convention 
could have had reference, like the present act of Congress. 

_The truth seems to be, that this rejection of a certain and known 
standard of meaning, found in the English bankrupt laws, and refer- 
ring the question to laws God only knows when and where passed, 
or where they exist, is only intended to give unlimited power to 
Congress over all the contracts and business of the country. And 
we have been told by Junius—and the present act will illustrate it— 
that persons are never very anxious to secure power who do not 
intend to use it. 

I will here notice a different view of the powers granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, in regard to bankruptcies, taken by an 
eminent jurist. In 3 Story’s Com. 13, 14, in note 3, it is said: “ Per- 
haps as satisfactory a description of bankrupt law as can be framed, 
is, that it is a law for the benefit and relief of creditors and their 
debtors, in cases in which the latter are unable, or unwilling, to pay 
their debts. And a law on the subject of bankruptcies, in the sense 
of the Constitution, is a law making provisions for cases of persons 
Sailing to pay their debts.” 
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It will be apparent to the most superficial thinker, that this defi- 
nition or description, like many of the doctrines and opinions of that 
eminent jurist, would infallibly draw into the vortex of Federal 
power the whole business of the country. Every case of the non- 
payment of a debt is a proper subject for a law of Congress, and for 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. No act of bankruptcy, no in- 
solvency, no act of fraud or removal of property is necessary to give 
Congress and the Courts of the United States jurisdiction. Any 
“ person failing to pay his debts” is the subject of a bankrupt law. 
A citizen worth a million, who lets a day pass over after a debt of 
one dollar becomes due, is a bankrupt, and the subject of a bankrupt 
law ; the whole of his property may be taken away, and given to an 
assignee. Congress can thus regulate all the business of the country, 
and the collection of all debts; and whenever it pleases, discharge 
all debts, without the consent of the creditors, or the surrender of 

roperty; for neither are necessary, according to the definition. 
hat an immense train of criminal law may also follow! I have 
already shown that the grant of power in regard to bankruptcies was 
not considered of any importance by the convention; and that, not- 
withstanding the violent objections to parts of the Constitution, and 
the great jealousy entertained of many of its provisions affecting the 
rights of the States, yet no one seemed to consider the bankrupt 
clause of sufficient importance to merit an objection. As Mr. Ma- 
dison said, “ The expediency seems not likely to be drawn in ques- 
tion.” Yet this spot in the heavens, no bigger than the “ ox’s eye,” 
has now become a vast and portentous cloud, from which a tornado 
may issue, that will bury in ruins all the reserved rights of the States. 

We have been often told that a constitution cannot go into detail; 
it can only contain principles ; and, therefore, in the interpretation 
of it, we must look at its intention and spirit. He that will thus in- 
terpret the Constitution of the United States, will hardly be able to 
come to the conclusion of the learned jurist, that his descrip-tion 
of a bankrupt law, in the sense of the Constitution “is as satis- 
factory as any that can be framed.” Indeed, the government of 
United States, with such interpretations, would shortly be a govern- 
ment without limit. 

Surely, if the convention had intended to give the United States 
jurisdiction in all cases of indebtedness, it was idle to define with 
such precision the powers of the judiciary; and worse than idle to 
specify only one class, and that a very small class of debtors—to wit, 
bankrupts. Nor can I imagine that the States, would have adopted 
the Constitution, without objection to a power so unnecessary to the 
Government of the United States, so unlimited, and so portentous. 

I confess, however, that I am no latitudinarian in my construction 
of the powers granted to the Government of the United States. I 
believe it should be confined within the grants of power, and if more 
power be necessary, let it be granted by amendments, and uot 
usurped; for one usurpation will be but a link in a long chain of 
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usurpations, until, at last, the Government of the United States will 
be as unlimited as that of Turkey or Russia. 

I have thus given, generally, my views on this subject; and it 
now only remains to notice some of the objections to those views, 
presented by the very able argument at the bar. It is said “ that the 
word bankruptcy has a legal, and also a common signification.” It 
seems to be admitted that we are to look to the English law, as it ex- 
isted at or before the time of the convention, for the /ega/ meaning. 
But, “ it is said the convention used the word in its common meaning ; 
and that the common meaning is insolvency, bankruptcy, inability to 
pay debts.” &c. 

The answer to this seems not very difficult. The convention 
were applying the word to a legal subject—the making laws in 
regard to bankruptcies. ‘They were defining the nature and extent 
of the laws in regard to that matter, which might be made by Con- 
gress. Now the term had a certain, precise, and fixed legal mean- 
ing; and had been thus certain, ‘precise, and fixed, for nearly two 
hundred years. This was well known to the convention. The book 
which contained the law and the definitions, and was then, and is yet, 
of the highest authority, was in the hands of the members, and was 
frequently referred to by them. It was not only in the hands of the 
members, but of every person of the least pretension to learning. It 
appears that the members were sensediani anxious to select words 
which would mark with certainty and precision the grants of power 
they were making. The chairman of the committee [Mr. Rutledge] 
to which the subject was referred, and who reported the phrase now 
in the Constitution, received his legal education at the Temple 
(London.) Can we suppose for a moment that the legal signification 
was rejected, and the common signification taken? This common 
signification was uncertain and indefinite and nearly as various as 
the different lexicons. 

By adopting the legal signification, you preserve the inviolability 
of contracts, which has been shown to have been a great object with 
the convention: you avoid uncertainty ; you leave the States in pos- 
session of their just and necessary powers in regard to contracts and 
the collection of debts, and leave the United States in possession of 
all power necessary to be used by a general or national government ; 
which, of course, can be only power of a general or national cha- 
racter. 

It is said, also, “that bankruptcies include insolvencies; and, of 
course that Congress has power over both.” 

I have already shown that Blackstone’s Commentaries—a work of 
the highest possible authority—was in the hands of the meabers of 
the convention, and frequently referred to. I will here give the de- 
finitions of both words, as contained in that work. “ Bankrupt: a 
trader who secretes himself, or does certain other acts tending to 
defraud his creditors”—2 Blackstone’s Com. 285. 

“ Act of insolvency, which is an occasional act frequently passed 
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by the Legislature, whereby all persons whatsoever, who are either 
in too low a way of dealing to become bankrupts, or, not being in a 
mercantile state of life, are not included within the laws of bank- 
ruptcy, are discharged from all suits and imprisonment, upon de- 
livering up all their estate and effects to their creditors, upon oath.” 
—2 Blackstone’s Com. 484. 

Here it will be seen that insolvency (which is inability to pay 
debts) has nothing to do with bankruptcy. In fact, bankrupts are 
frequently far from insolvent. It is the commission of acts tending 
to defraud creditors which makes bankrupts; and no such act is re- 
quired to make an insolvent. Insolvents are only discharged from 
imprisonment. 

Here, then, is jurisdiction given to Congress over a small—a very 
small—class of debtors: “ Traders who secrete themselves, or do 
certain other acts tending to defraud their creditors,” and the attempt 
is now made to take jurisdiction, or assume power, over all insol- 
vents Let us notice the relative numbers of each class. There are 
now, in this Court, about nine hundred cases. Of these, two are 
involuntary bankrupts, (or bankrupts proper ;) and the remainder are 
insolvents—that is, one bankrupt to four hundred and fifty insolvents. 
But Mr. Story proposes to extend it, or maintains that it is already 
extended by the constitution, to all cases of persons failing to pay 
their debts, without regard to insolvency even. This would extend 
the power of Congress and the Federal judiciary, in ordinary times, 
over, I presume, two thousand cases for every case of bankruptcy 
proper; and of course diminish the power of the States in the like 
proportion. The power, if it exists at all in the Congress and the 
United States Courts, is supreme, and can annul all the laws of the 
States as to property and suits. It is already declared, we are told, 
from the bench of some of the United States Courts, that the insol- 
vent laws of the States are wholly abrogated, and every thing done 
under them since the bankrupt act went into effect, is a nullity. 
Thus all the business of the country, and of course, the property is 
to be drawn into the vortex of Federal power. 

If the Constitution intended to give the jurisdiction in all cases of 
insolvency, as well as bankruptcy, (or, as Mr. Story would have it, 
in all cases of failure to pay, without either bankruptcy or in- 
solvency,) it would have been as easy to say so, as to say what it 
did say. But would the States have submitted to a power so un- 
necessary in Congress, so dangerous, and so prodigious in extent? 
Look at the consequences. Here is a State of upwards of 70,000 
square miles in extent; all the business in regard to insolvents, .as 
well as bankrupts, is to be transacted in the United States Court at 
the city of Jefferson. All who have an interest in a case, either as 
petitioners or creditors, must go to that Court, and there remain, 
perhaps with a number of witnesses; delayed by the accumulation 
of business in the one Court, for months. How would it be if, ac- 
cording to Mr. Story, the power extended to all cases of failure to 
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pay a debt, as well as to cases of insolvency and bankruptcy. Ina 
few years we would see half the people of the State attending 
Court at the same time; and suits, by the accumulation of bu- 
siness, would be delayed in that Court as they were in the Court 
of Chancery in England, for fifty or sixty years. In the mean time, 
the laws of the State, like those of a colony or territory, would be, 
as far as concerned these subjects, entirely abrogated. Is this like 
having ten or fifteen State Circuit Judges, one of whom travels into 
each county three times a year—a county court also in each county, 
and justices of the peace in each township—bringing justice to every 
man’s door ? 

It is said “ that the power to annul contracts between individuals 
is a necessary power, and, unless the Congress possesses it, it has 
been annihilated.” ° 

If what the Supreme Court of the United States and Mr. Madison 
have said, in the passage already quoted, be correct, it would follow 
that the convention were of opinion that the power to annul the con- 
tracts of individals might well be annihilated. I do not, however, 
say that the United States, under the treaty-making power, might 
not, for great national purposes, impair the obligations of, or annul, 
certain contracts. But it would be done for the good of the public, 
and the U. States would be bound to make good the loss to indivi- 
duals. The fifth amendment to the Constitution provides that private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just compensation ; 
and, certainly, under this general phrase would be included the rights 
of contracts. And this may be another cause for there not having 
been inserted into the constitution an express prohibition on Congress 
in regard to impairing the obligation of contracts. If the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in the time even of its greatest need, 
cannot take private property for the public use without just compen- 
sation, is it to be believed that it may take private property, or the 
price of that property, from one, and give it to another, without any 
compensation, and without any benefit to the public? I think, there- 
fore, that the power to take one man’s property and give it to another, 
and to absolve a man from his just debts and contracts, without 
compensation, is, and should be, annihilated in these United States. 

It is said “ that if the power be given, it is no answer to object 
that it may be abused; or, rather, that, because it may be abused, 
does not prove it was not granted; for that any power may be 
abused.” That is granted. But when we are inquiring what power 
was intended to be granted by certain words; and, if we attach a 
mt meaning to the words, it will amount to a grant of power 

th unnecessary to that government, and dangerous and inconsis- 
tent with the nature and objects of the government; contrary to the 
sentiments expressed by the founders of that government; and such 
as would lead to consolidation—we should reject such interpretation, 
if another interpretation may be given which is unexceptionable. 

It is said: “ The people of the United States would not have 
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adopted the Constitution, if it had been understood; that we were 
bound to the English system of bankruptcy, as it existed at and before 
the time the convention sat, and which could not be altered or 
amended.” 

No one, I believe, has maintained that the English system of bank- 
ruptcy was adopted in regard to details. It is provided in the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution, that in criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to atrial by jury, and the seventh 
amendment provides for the trial by jury, in suits at common law, 
where the amount in controversy exceeds $20. 

Now, no one has contended that we were bound to summon and 
empannel a jury, as in England; or that the qualifications of jurors 
must be the same. But all agree that the substance of the trial by 
jury, as known and established in England for several hundred years, 
must be preserved. Could-Congress direct a trial by jury, and pro- 
vide that the jury should consist of three men, and that a majority 
should convict? No person will assert the affirmative. Ifthe Par- 
liament should change their trial by jury, and provide that a jury 
should consist of three men, and that a majority should convict; 
would Congress be at liberty also to change our trial by jury in the 
same way! Noperson will assert the affirmative. 

If Congress cannot change the system of jury trial in substance, 
can it change the system of bankruptcy, in substance? As gentle- 
men think a much better system of bankruptcy is discovered than 
that known to our ancestors, and which was adopted by the conven- 
tion; so, no doubt, they will discover a much better system of trials 
than that by jury. ButI think we are deprived, in both cases, of the 
benefit of their discoveries, by the provisions of the Constitution. 

It is said, “That any bankrupt law, which is retrospective, impairs 
the obligation of contracts, where there is a minority not consenting 
to the discharge.” This may be the case; and candor obliges me 
to say, I entertain doubt on the subject; yet it does not aflect the 
argument. As a bankrupt law is intended, like all other laws for the 
collection of debts, for the benefit of creditors, and as in this case, 
they have to act together for the benefit of all, and some three-fourths 
or four-fifths are to consent to a discharge, which is still for their 
benefit; has any one creditor a right to complain of a mere technical 
disregard to his contract! The proceeding is, in truth and in fact, 
for his benefit. A given majority must consent, and it must fully 
appear that the bankrupt has acted honestly. The Constitution was 
intended to establish principles, not technicalities; and where the 
substance was taken care of, it might well disregard the shadow. But 
if it be a violation of contract, it can be only to the extent known to 
a system of bankruptcy which is merely technical, and cannot be 
made by any just interpretation, to extend to a substantial violation 
and entire abrogation of the contract, to the ruin of all the just hopes 
and expectations of the creditor. 

It has been said, “That a// the power in regard to bankruptcies is 
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given to Congress, with only one exception—that of uniformity ; 
and that we are not at liberty to make another exception—that it 
shall not violate contracts.” It is admitted that the power is given 
with only the one exception; but still it is only the power to pass a 
uniform bankrupt law. What constitutes a bankrupt, or bankrupt- 
cies, is the question we are considering. If a bankrupt law, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, does not substantially violate con- 
tracts, then the power to violate contrasts is not given. It is not an ex- 
ception, or thing taken out of the grant; but never was included in it. 

This, however, is an exceedingly technical interpretation, is un- 
worthy of the subject, and can never be applied to a constitution, 
which can only embrace principles. We must look at the spirit of 
the instrument, and the intention of its authors. 

It has also been said, “ That as Congress had authority to pass 
bankrupt laws, and thereby violate contracts; every person who made 
a contract must have made it with aneye to this power in Congress; 
and the act when passed, cannot, therefore, be considered retrospec- 
tive.” Now the doctrine of the Supreme Court on that subject, as 
already shown, is, that a law in existence when a contract is made 
becomes part of that contract. But how a power not exercised, or 
a law not in existence at the time a contract is made, can become 

art of that contract, is beyond my comprehension. But it is also a 
Capping of the question. ‘The question is, whether Congress has 
power under colour of a bankrupt law, to violate contracts. The 
gentlemen assume that Congress has the power, (the matter in dis- 
pute ;) and then say, every one who contracts must be presumed to 
contract with an eye to that power. 

It is further said, “ that the convention in New York, which ratified 
the Constitution for that State, proposed an amendment limiting 
bankrupt laws to traders; and that it was not adopted. This only 
proves the convention in New York believed the system ought to be 
limited to traders, but that there was doubt whether it was so limited, 
and should be placed beyond doubt. That it was not adopted by 
the necessary number of States—that is, three-fourths—only proves 
that they did not think there was any doubt; or that it should be left 
as it was, whatever it might be. If they had adopted the amendment 
proposed, it would have been taken as an admission that the English 
system had not been adopted by the Constitution, which I presume, 
they would neither have admitted then, nor would they do so now. 

I have deemed it necessary to a correct understanding of the sub- 
ject to examine generally the doctrine in regard to bankruptcies, but 
intend to confine the opinion to the case now before us. The Court 
regrets exceedingly that an imperious sense of duty compels it to 
declare that the uct of Congress, so far as it undertakes to discharge a 
debtor from debts contracted before the passage of the act, weds 
pa ment, and to discharge his future acquisitions of property from 
iability to those debts, without the consent of a given majority of 
his creditors, is unconstitutional. 
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Reports of Cases tu Bankruptey. 
IN THE DISTRICT COURT. 
No. 5. 

Ez parte Pacer. 


[Practice.] 


Any person who comes within the class of persons mentioned in the first section of the 
Bankrupt act,'(that isto say, any person owing debts not created in consequence of defalca- 
tion as a ey officer, or as executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee, or whille ac 
in any other fiduciary capacity,) may, on his own application be decreed a bankrupt, at al 
events. If he have made preferences in contemplation of bankruptcy, &c. concealed his 
property, or done or committed any other act in contravention of the second or fourth 
sections of the law, such matter is to be opposed to his final discharge, and not to the 
decree of bankruptcy. 


Pacer having filed his petition in ordinary form, to be 
decreed a bankrupt, &c. the application was resisted on Statement. 
the grounds, that he had fraudulently concealed his property, 
made preferences in contemplation of bankruptcy, confessed 
fraudulent and fictitious judgments, and done other acts 
which would prevent his having the benefit of the law. 

The question was, at what time these objections ought to 
be interposed ; whether before the time for a decree of bank- 
rupty or afterwards, and in bar of the final discharge. 

Juper Ranpatt decided, that as by the second and fourth 
sections these matters were made a ee to a final dischargeThe Court. 
and certificate, they ought to be interposed arrer the DECREE 
OF BANKRUPTCY ; and that although this decree would divest 
the petitioner of all his property, and vest it in an assignee 
appointed by the Court, for the benefit of all his creditors 
equally, yet that (if the facts alleged were proved) the 
petitioner would be debarred of his discharge: In other 
words, that the petitioner would be subjected to the penalties 
of the act, but not have any of its benefits. 


Mem. This case was decided some time ago; but Judge Randall’s opinion 
having been lent to a friend, by whom it was mislaid, the Reporter has been 
unable, till now, to report the case. 


Vor. I.—No. 24. 47 
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IN THE CIRCUIT COURT. 
190—682, 
Ex parte Steiner, and another. 


[Master and Apprentice.] 


An apprentice regarded as an ‘‘ operative,’’ within the fifth section of the Bankrupt act 
of 1841, and his master, who was now bankrupt, having, before the bankruptcy, made 
an express agreement to pay him for all over-work, the Court directed the assignee to 
pay the apprentice, accordingly. 

Huser, a certificated bankrupt, had made an agreement 

Statement. (while in business as a cutler, and long before the bank- 
ruptcy,) with two of his apprentices, (the petitioners,) to 
pay them for “‘ ALL OVER-WORK, ACCORDING TO THE RATE OF 
WAGES THAT SHOULD BE PAID from time to time, to JouRNEY- 
MEN,” 

The facts were proved by Huber himself. 

The question was, whether, being apprentices, the peti- 
tioners could be regarded as operatives, and so entitled to 
priority under the fifth section of the eos 8 act, which 
prefers, to a certain amount, “ any person who shall have per- 
formed any labour as an opeRaTIVE in the service of any 
bankrupt.” 

It was admitted that the claim was a meritorious one. 

The doubt on the subject, was caused by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Bailey vs. King, (1 
Whar. 113.) In that case, the mistress had been in the 
habit of making a pecuniary advance to her apprentices, for 
all work done by ea beyond a certain amount; but, this 
compensation was tobe dependent on the apprentice’s regular 
attendance at church, and his keeping regular hours at home: 
and the payment was refused because the apprentice had 
staid out all night contrary to express direction. The Chief 
Justice said, in behalf of the Court, that it was a question of 
grave concern, whether the enforcement, by legal means, 
of agreements like the one before the Court, was not for- 
bidden, by considerations of policy; that the relation of a 
master to his cena SPRL a not parental—was at least 
pupillary; that in the case before the Court the recompense 
was essentially in the nature of a premium to industry and 
good behaviour; that being so, it ought to be left to the 
master’s award ; for that if promises designed as mere in- 
centives to good conduct were to be the subject of suits at 
law, no master would make such promises. The whole 
Court being “ entirely satisfied” on this subject, reversed tho 
judgment below, which had been in favour of the apprentice, 

The Court took occasion, however, to distinguish the case 
from that of Mason vs. The ship Blaireau, hereinafter cited; 
and called that “a very different case” from the one before them. 
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The present case was not argued. Ex parte 


Mr. Justice Batpwin, gave the opinion of the Court, in 
substance as follows: It is admitted that a master has a 


STEINER. 


right to the reasonable labour of his apprentice ; but where TheCourt, 
the master—prescribing how much time is reasonable, or Nov. 10th. 


how much the apprentice shall give, as of course, to his 
work—makes a special agreement to pay the apprentice for 
such work as he may voluntarily do beyond this, the Court 
does not perceive that the agreement is of such asort as neces- 
sarily contravenes any law. If a provision of the kind in 
question, were incorporated in the Indentures of apprentice- 
ship, it would, obviously, be valid; and no adequate reason 
has been assigned for distinguishing an agreement made 
afterwards. Cases may be, where the enforcement of agree- 
ments by a master in favour of his apprentice, would con- 
travene the laws or policy of a State; but the case now 
before us depends upon the construction of the Bankrupt 
law, whose language in this particular is comprehensive. 

The case is very analogous to one which arose in Mason 
vs. The ship Blaireau, (2d Cranch, 240.) There, a master 
and his apprentice being at sea, had saved a derelict ship, 
under circumstances oF great peril; and the master, in ad- 
dition to his own portion of the salvage money, claimed to 
receive that which had been decreed to the boy. But the 
Court said, that the claim was one which they felt “ no dis- 
position to support,” unless the law of the case was clearly 
with the master; and that the authorities cited in his favour 
did not come up to the case. They add, “ The right of the 
master to the earning of the apprentice, in the way of his 
business, or of any other business which is substituted for it, 
is different from a right to his extraordinary earnings which 
do not interfere with the profits the master may legitimately 
derive from his service.” (p. 270.) 

The same doctrine had ten incidentally declared before 
this decision, in “ The Beaver” (3 Rob. Ad. Rep. 237,) 
where Sir Wm. Scott divided a salvage fund, between an 
apprentice and his master, in the proportion of £150 to £500, 
or of one to three and one-third. 

In one respect, the case before us is stronger than either 
of those just cited: there, the question as to what con- 
stituted extraordinary service, ~o what was a proper com- 
pensation for it, was settled by the Court; while here, both 
points have been determined by the master himself. 

Upon the authorities, the comprehensive language of the 
act, and the admitted fairness of the claim, the Court is of 
opinion, that the petitioners may be regarded as operatives 
pro tanto, and that it would be too severe a construction 


which would exclude them from the priority. 
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IN THE DISTRICT COURT. 


In the matter of Parxsr, et al. 
[Practice.] 


In the case of a voluntary application by a debtor for the benefit of the act, the Court, if 
desired by a creditor who asserts that the debt due to him has been created in a fiduciary 
capacity, will direct the debtor to produce, even before the time for a decree, all books and 
papers having relation to the debt returned. 

The applicants in this case, returned, in the schedule of 

Statement. debts they owed, one to Von Werke, which they described as 
due “ on notes and money left with us, till convenient, through 
the rates of exchange, to draw upon for sums or amounts to 
suit our mutual ability or convenience.” 

Mr. H. D. Gitrin, stated to the Court, that if the circum- 
stances of this case could be developed, it would appear that 
the debt thus returned, had been contracted by malversation 
in a fiduciary capacity, a fact which, by the first section of 
the act, would deprive the applicants of a decree: And in 
order that he might more easily shew the origin of the debt, 
he would ask the Court for an order on the petitioners to 

roduce, before the commissioner, all books and papers 
in their possession, having relation to this debt. The 
granting of the order asked for was opposed by Mr. 

‘Invatne, who contended that as the law (§ iv.) enacted that 
such bankrupt shall, &c. be subject to examination, the 
Court would not order an examination before the applicant 
was a bankrupt, i. e. had been so decreed ; that if the objecting 
creditor alleged that this debt was a fiduciary debt, he was, 
himself, bound to shew that it was so; and could not call upon 
the petitioner to prove the case for him. But Mr. Gitrin having 
shewn, by numerous authorities, that the present application 
was according to analogous cases in equity practice, His 

TheCourt, Honour Jupce Ranpat, without much hesitation, GRANTED 
THE ORDER. 





IN THE CIRCUIT COURT. 
SAME CASE. 
[Construction of the Bankrupt Act] 


If avolnntary applicant for the benefit, &c. owe a debt created in consequence of 
falcation as a publick officer, or as an executor, or administrator, guardian or trustee, or 
while acting in ap Oe fiduciary capacity, he cannot be discharged under the act, even 
besides fiduciary debt, he may owe other debts not of a fiduciary cha- 


racter. 

But the right to object to a discharge is given for the benefit of the injured, whose 

interest it may be not to oppose the Geuhates. If therefore such cer ob wat make the 
» ho other person can. 
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The first section of the Bankrupt law enacts, “That anew’ 
all persons whatsoever, &c. owiNG DEBTS WHICH SHALL NOT el 
HAVE BEEN CREATED in consequence of a defalcation as a pub- et al. 
lick officer, or as executor, &c. &c. or while acting in ANY 5: toment. 
OTHER FIDUCIARY CAPACITY,” shall be entitled, &c. 

The applicants in this cases owed some debts which it 
was admitted were of an ordinary character, but among 
their debts was likewise one which had been created while 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. 

The clause of the act in question, has received different 
constructions. In one district it has been held that where 
a debtor owes fiduciary anp orner debts, he may receive a 
limited discharge ; i. e. a discharge from all debts except 
those of a fiduciary character. In another district, that 
though a certificate general in its terms would be given, yet 
that even such a discharge would not be a bar to a suit on 
the fiduciary debt. 

In consequence of the obscurity of the language of the 
enactment, and this diversity of decision, his Honour Jupes 
Ranpatt adjourned the question into the Circuit Court, in 
the following form :—Admitting the debt to be fiduciary, are 
the petitioners entitled to the benefit of the act? 

he case was argued, at length, by Mr. H. D. Guin, 
against the right to a discharge, and by Mr. M‘Itvaine on 
the other side. The latter gentleman—relying principally on 
the words of the act, “ owing debts which shall not have 
been contracted, &c. while in a fiduciary capacity”—con- 
tended that as the petitioner owed debts of an ordinary sort 
as well as one of a fiduciary character, that their case came 
within the language of the act, and that they were ac- 
cordingly entitled to a discharge. 

But THE Court DECIDED OTHERWISE. 

Mr. Justice Batpwin said, that, evidently, the law meant 
to make some discrimination between the two classes of 
debtors; but that if a debtor owing debts created by breach of 74, court 
fiduciary duty, could, by merely contracting another debt not 
of that character, bring himself on a footing with the honest 
debtor, the provision of the law was practically without 
power; that the first section derived some light from the 
fourth section, which, in the proceeding by the creditor, de- 
prived a debtor of a certificate of discharge, in case, after the 
passage of the act, he shall have applied “ trust funds to his 
own use,” and that on the whole, the object of the law, the 
interest of pecuniary morals, as well as sound public policy, 
forbade the Court, unnecessarily, to give to the law a con- 
struction which extended to the public defaulter, and to the 
violater of private trusts, the humane privileges deserved by 
none but the meritorious. 
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Inthemat- ‘The Cuurt was clear, that there could be no such thing as 

a. either a partial certificate, or a general certificate with a 

et al. partial elect; for that by the terms of the act, (§ iv.) the dis- 
charge when duly granted, is “a FuLL and COMPLETE DIS- 

TheCourt. cuace of ait debts, contracts, and other engagements of such 
bankrupt, which are proveable under the act; and shall be 
and may be pleaded as a full and complete bar to au 
suits brought in any Court of judicature whatever.” 

The answer to the question propounded by the District 
Court, accordingly, was, “that such petitioner is excluded 
Srom the benefit of the act, if the Publick or any fiduciary 
creditor oppose the decree.” 

Meo. In the case of M:Crea, Juve Ranpatt stated that 
the Court considered, in the foregoing case, that the party in- 
jured was the person for whose benefit this provision was 
made, and that therefore such party was the only one who 
could oppose the application: that, accordingly, if, thinking 
it more for his benefit to wave opposition, such party chose 
to do so, other creditors could not make the objection. 


SELECTIONS FROM 26 WENDELL’S N. Y. REPORTS. 


Bailment.—Common Carriers of passengers and their luggage, 
are liable for the latter until its safe delivery to the owner, its de- 
livery upon a forged order will not discharge them. Powell and 
others vs. Myers. 

It seems however, that though the arrival of a steamboat at its place 
of destination with the baggage in safety will not discharge the carrier 
until its delivery to the owner. Still unless demanded within a rea- 
sonable time, the liability of a owner of the boat in his strict cha- 
racter of a common carrier, will not continue.—ib. 

Bulls of Exchange and Promissory Notes.—-A general guaranty of 
a payment of a note without naming any person as the party gua- 
ranteed, is a valid instrument, and may be enforced by any one who 
advances money upon it, declaring upon it as upon a promise to him- 
self, but such guaranty is not negotiable, and consequently an action 
can be brought upon it, only in the name of the person in whose hands 
it first became available, unless it be written upon the note, the pay- 
ment of which it guarantees or is attached thereto; in which case 
it may be treated as an endorsement having the quality of negotia- 
bility, with the further benefit of waiver of demand and notice, 
M‘Laren vs. Watson’s Executors, 425. 

Mortgage of Personal Property. A Mortgage of goods and chattels, 
though unaccompanied by an immediate delivery and not followed 
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by an actual and continued change of possession of the thing mort- 
gaged, is not void, if it be made to appear on the part of the mort- 

ee that the same was made in good faith, and without any intent 
to defraud purchasers or creditors. Cole and Thurman vs White, 
371. 

Rivers.—Fresh-water rivers to the middle of the stream belong to 
the owners of the adjacent banks. If navigable the right of the 
owners is subject to the servitude of the public interest for passage 
or navigation. The owners however are entitled to the use of such 
of the waters flowing in the rivers as appurtenant to the fee of the 
adjoining banks, i for an interruption in the enjoyment of their pri- 
vileges in that respect in consequence of public improvements made 
by the State, are entitled to compensation for damages sustained. 

he Commissioners of the Canal Fund vs. Hampshall, 404. 





Acts of Assembly. 
A further supplement to an Act entitled, a for Acknowledging and Recording 
0: eeds. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of all persons 
who claim any lands or tenements in this Commonwealth, under or 
by virtue of any Deeds or Conveyances, bearing date previously to 
the act of March 18th, A. D. 1775, to which this is a supplement, 
to have the same recorded in the proper county in the manner now 
provided by law, within two years from the date hereof. 

Sect. 2. No such Deed which shall remain unrecorded as afore- 
said, for the said term of two years, shall be permitted to be given 
in evidence in any of the Courts of this Commonwealth, unless 
proven or acknowledged, according to the act to which this is a sup- 
plement, or unless proven in the manner in which other instruments 
of writing are proven, by subscribing witnesses or proof of hand- 
writing, or unless the actual possession of the land has accompanied 
the said Deed. 

Sect. 3. All such Deeds remaining unrecorded for the said term 
of two years as aforesaid, shall be adjudged fraudulent, and void 
against any subsequent bona fide purchaser or mortgagee for a va- 
luable consideration without notice. 

Approved, March 24th, 1841. 





An act relative to Aldermen and Justices of the Peace. 


Certain omissions of Justices of Peace legalized. 


Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That the proceedings of Aldermen and 
Justices of the Peace, who hold commissions under the Constitdtion 
of this Commonwealth, adopted in the year 1790, and who have re- 
ceived commissions under the amended Constitution, between the 
expiration of their former commissions and the taking out of their 
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new commissions, are hereby declared to be valid in law to all in- 
tents and purposes, notwithstanding such new commissions were not 
taken out until more than fifteen days had expired after the day 
fixed by law for the issuing new commissions, the said proceedings 
being otherwise legal. 

Approved, January 14th, 1841. 


An act for the more convenient collection of the tax on Collateral Inheritances. 
Registers to issue citation in certain cases. Duty of Sheriff. Duty of Orphans Court, 
when citation is disobeyed Certain duties of County Treasurer transferred to Regis- 
ters. Registers to receipt for Inheritance Tax. Proviso. Registers to give bond and 
security. Bond to be sent to the Auditor General. Tax to be collected as heretofore 
until bond is given. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That henceforward it shall be the 
duty of the Registers for the Probate of Wills and granting Letters 
of Administration in the various Counties of this Commonwealth, 
whenever any executor or administrator of a decedent, whose estate 
is subject to the Collateral Inheritance Tax, shall have neglected or 
omitted to file an account for the space of one year from the 
period now required by law, to issue a citation commanding the said 
executor or administrator to file and settle said account, the said 
citation to be served by the Sheriff of the County, for which service 
he is to receive the same compensation now allowed by law for si- 
milar service. 

Secr. 2. That in the event of a failure to obey the citation to be 
issued as hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of the said Re- 
gister to apply to the Orphans’ Court, which shall on due proof being 
made of the service of said citation, make such orders as may be 
necessary to enforce obedience thereto. 

Sect. 3. That hereafter, instead of the County Treasurers, the 
said Registers shall receive and pay over the said Collateral In- 
heritance Tax, and shal! be entitled to the same commissions thereon, 
as are now by law allowed to the County Treasurers on the same 
terms, and subject to the same conditions; and on payment of the 
said tax, by any executor or administrator, it shall be the duty of the 
Register to furnish duplicate receipts therefor, to such executor or 
administrator, who shall without delay, forward one of them to the 
Auditor General: Provided, however, That whenever any real estate 
shall be subject to said tax, it shall be the duty of said Register 
forthwith to give information thereof in writing to the Commis- 
sioners of the County where such real estate is situate and like 
proceedings shall be had thereon, in all respects as are now by law 
required, when such information is lodged with them by executors or 
administrators. 

Secr. 4. That the said Registers shall give bond to the Common- 
wealth in such penal sum as the Orphans’ Court of the County may 
direct, with two sufficient sureties, for the faithful performance of 
the duties hereby imposed, and for the regular accounting and paying 
over of the amounts to be collected and received, the said bond on 
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its execution, and approval to be forwarded by the said Orphans’ 
Court to the Auditor General. 

Sect. 5. That until said bond and security be given, as required 
by the preceding section, the said Collateral Inheritance Tax shall 
be received and collected by the County Treasurers as heretofore. 

Approved, March 22d, 1841. 


An act to Establish a Uniform Mode for Sw Valuation of Property and Assessment of 
axes. 


Assessors’ Oath—Assistant Assessors—Penalty for neglect of duty—Part of former law 
repealed—Valuation of Property—Proviso—Duty of Assessors where false returns are 
made to them—Appeal—Commissioners to administer oath-——Duty of County Commis- 
sioners to issue Precept, &c.—Part of act of 1840 repealed—Duty of County Commis- 
sioners to make statement of the Assessments and transmit to Auditor General— 


Penalty for neglect to perform duties—Repeal. 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That the Assessors of the several 
wards, townships, and districts, within this Commonwealth, shall 
immediately on the recept of the preceipt from the County Com- 
missioners, according to the second section of the act entitled “ An 
act relating to county rates and levies, and township rates and levies,” 
passed the 15th of April, 1834, and before entering upon the duties 
of their office, take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation : 
You do (swear or affirm) that you will support the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania; 
that you will as Assessor for (ward, township, or district,) use your 
utmost diligence and ability, to discover and ascertain all the pro- 
perty, real and personal, within your township, ward, or district, and 
all other objects, subject to taxation by the laws of this Common- 
wealh, and take a correct and accurate account of the same, and 
that you will justly and honestly assess and value all real estate, and 
all personal property, and all other objects and things made taxable 
by the laws of this Commonwealth, within your township, ward, or 
district, according to the actual value thereof, and at the price for 
which you believe the same would bona fide sell, and that you will 
rate all offices, and posts of profit, professions, trades, and occupa- 
tions, according to what you believe to be the actual yearly income 
arising therefrom, and that you will perform your duty as Assessor 
of said township, ward, or district, with honesty and fidelity, ac- 
cording to the laws of this Commonwealth, without fear, favour, or 
affection, hatred, malice or ill will. 

Secr. 2. The several assistant Assessors before entering upon the 
duties of their offices, under the several laws of this Commonwealth, 
shall take and subscribe an oath or affirmation similar to that pre- 
scribed as aforesaid, for the Assessors of the said wards, townships, 
or districts, which said several oaths or affirmations of Assessors and 
their assistants, shall be taken before some officer, having authority 
by law to administer oaths, and be duly certified by him, and returned 
by the respective Assessors to the Commissioners of the proper 
county, at the time of returning their assessments as directed by law. 

Secr. 3. If any Assessor, or assistant Assessor, shall knowingly 


48 
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and intentionally omit, neglect, or refuse to assess and return any 
property, person or thing, made taxable by law, or shall knowingly 
and intentionally assess, rate, or value the same, at more or less than 
he shall know and believe the just cash value or rate thereof, or 
neglect or refuse to assess any tax required by law, he shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor in office, and on convicion thereof, be subject to 
imprisonment, not less than three, nor more than twelve months, and 
fined in a sum not less than 100 nor more than $200. 

Sect. 4. The third and sixth sections of the act entitled “ An act 
relating to county rates and levies, and township rates and levies,” 
passed the 15th of April, 1834, and all the laws of this Common- 
wealth which require the Assessors of the several townships, wards, 
and districts, to fix an uniform standard of value, of objects made 
taxable by law, be and the same are hereby repealed, and from and 
after the passage of this act, it shall be the duty of the several As- 
sessors and assistant Assessors, to assess, rate, and value all objects 
of taxation, whether for state, county, city, district, ward, township, 
or borough purposes, according to the actual value thereof, and at 
such rates and prices, for which the same would separately bona fide 
sell, and on the return of such assessment or valuation into the office 
of the County Commissioners, after the same shall have been care- 
fully examined and corrected, it shall be lawful for said Commis- 
sioners, if they believe any property or thing made taxable, has been 
assessed and valued below its actual value, to raise the same to the 
actual value thereof, or if the same has been assessed and valued 
above its actual value, to reduce the same thereto: Provided, That 
in no case the said Commissioners shall impose a different rate per 
centum, on different townships in their county, but the same shall be 
equal throughout, and all rates shall be levied on the assessments as 
returned and corrected. 

Sect. 5. If the several Assessors of this Commonwealth, in the 
discharge of their respective duties, shall have reason to believe any 
person or persons or corporation shall have rendered a false return 
of his, her or their property, trade, profession, occupation, or any 
article made taxable by law, or shall not make a full disclosure of 
the same, the said Assessors shall return what they shall believe to 
be the full value and amount thereof to the Commissioners of the 
proper county, and if the person or persons or corporation thus as- 
sessed shall feel aggrieved, an appeal may be had, according to the 
existing law, from such assessment, and it shall be lawful for the 
County Commissioners to administer an oath or affirmation to the 
person or persons or corporation taking such appeal, touching the 
value and amount of their property, trade, occupation or profession, 
or any article made taxable, and if they deem an abatement proper 
the same shall be made; but the Commissioners may, if they see 
proper, receive other evidence. 

got. 6. That within four weeks after the next general election, 
the Commissioners of every county shall issue their precepts to the 
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Assessors of the respective townships, wards and districts, who shall 
proceed to make out and return, within sixty days thereafter, a just 
and perfect list, in such form as the Commissioners shall direct, of 
the names of all the taxable persons residing within their wards 
townships and districts, respectively, and of all property taxable 
by law, together with a just valuation of the same, to be made in 
the manner heretofore provided for in the previous section of this 
act, said valuation to continue until the next triennial assessment, at 
which time the assessment shall be made by the Assessors and as- 
sistant Assessors, as prescribed by the provisions of this act. 

Sect. 7. So much of the proviso contained in the fourth section of 
an act entitled “ An act to create additional revenue, to be applied 
towards the payment of interest and the extinguishment of the debts 
of the Commonwealth, passed the 11th day of June, 1840, as au- 
thorized the deduction of the value of any ground rent, dower or 
mortgage, on any real estate within this Commonwealth, in estimati 
the value thereof, be and the same is hereby repealed, and said rea 
estate shall hereafter be estimated at its full value, and taxed ac- 
cordingly.” 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the several 
counties of this Commonwealth, immediately after the return of the 
assessmens and valuation of their respective counties in January 
next, as required by this act, and in every year of triennial assess- 
ment thereafter, to make out in a tabular form, a full statement of 
such assessment, showing the amount at which all the real and per- 
sonal property, and the respective offices and posts of profit, pro- 
fessions, trades and occupations, and all the other matters and things 
made taxable by the laws of this Commonwealth, have been valued 
and assessed; also, the gross amount of tax assessed for county 
purposes in said county, and the rate per centum imposed to raise 
such tax, and transmit the same by mail to the auditor general to be 
filed in his office. 

Sect. 9. It shall be a misdemeanor in office for the Commissioners 
of any county to neglect or refuse to perform the duties required of 
them by law in the assessment or collection of any tax which has 
been or shall be imposed by the laws of this Commonwealth, and on 
conviction of said offence he or they shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Seer. 10. So much of all laws of this Commonwealth, which are 
hereby altered or supplied, be and they are hereby repealed. 

Approved, May 15th, 1841. ; 





An Act to authorize the Licensing of Stock Brokers, Exchange Brokers, and Bill Brokers, 

and to regulate Contracts for the Purchase and Sale of Loans and Stocks. 

Price of Stock Brokers’ Commission—Price of Exchange Brokers’ Commission—Bill 
Brokers—Annual requisites to obtain Commissions—Vacancy—But one place to be 
used as an office—One person may hold all the offices—Penalty for exercising the bu- 
siness of Broker without Commission—Certain contracts declared null—Penalty for 
makmg prohibited contracts, &c.—Duty of County Treasurer to make statement to 
Auditor General—F ee for Commission. 


Secr. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the Ist day of July, 
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1841, when any individual or co-partnership residing in the city or 
county of Philadelphia, shall have paid $100, or if residing in the city 
of Pittsburg, or county of Allegheny, shall have paid $50, or if resid- 
ing in any other county of this Commonwealth, shall have en $30 
into the treasury of the county in which he, she, or they shall respec- 
tively reside, for the use of the Commonwealth, with a view to the 
use and exercise of the business or occupation of a Stock Broker, 
the treasurer of the proper county shall thereupon grant to such in- 
dividual or co-partnership, a commission in legal form, under the seal 
of said county, authorizing him, her, or them to purchase and sell as 
agents, or for the use and benefit of others in the city or county to 
be designated in said commission, for such brokerage, commission, 
or other compensation as may be agreed upon between the parties, 
any public loan or stock, and the stock of corporations, institutions, 
and companies, or other securities in the nature thereof, that have 
been or may be hereafter authorized by or under any law of the 
United States, or any separate State or Territory of the United 
States, and generally to do and perform all other lawful acts or 
things incident to the business of a Stock Broker, for the term of one 
year from the date of such commission. 

Secr. 2. That from and after the first day of July aforesaid, when 
any individulal or co-partnership, residing in the city or county of 
Philadelphia, shall have paid $100; or if residing in the city of Pitts- 
burgh or county of Allegheny, shall have paid $50, or if residing in 
any other county of this Commonwealth, shall have paid $80 into the 
treasury of the county in which he, she, or they shall reside, for the 
use of the Commonwealth, with a view to the use and exercise of the 
business and occupation of an Exchange Broker, the treasurer of the 
proper county shall thereupon grant to such individual or co-partner- 
ship, a commission in legal form, under the seal of such county, au- 
thorizing him, her, or them in like manner, to purchase and sell the 
bills, notes, or other legal obligations of any authorized corporation, 
institution, or company, domestic and foreign bills of exchange, and 
other securities in the nature thereof, (publick loans and stocks ex- 
cepted,) and generally to do and perform all other lawful acts and 
things incident to the business or occupation of an Exchange Broker, 
for the term of one year from the date of such commission. 

Sect. 3. That from and after the first day of July aforesaid, when 
any individual or co-partnership residing in the city or county of 
Philadelphia, shall have paid $100, or if residing in the city of Pitts- 
burg or county of Allegheny, shall have paid $50, or if residing in 
any other county of this Commonwealth, shall have paid $30 into the 
treasury of the county in which he, she, or they shall reside, for the 
use of the Commonwealth, with a view to the use and exercise of the 
business or occupation of a Bill Broker, the treasurer of the proper 
county shall thereupon grant to such individual or co-partnership, a 
commission in legal form, under the seal of such county, authorizin 
him, her, or them in like manner to purchase and sell notes of hand, 
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drafts, acceptances and other securities in the nature thereof, ma- 
turing or made payable at a future day, and generally to do and 
perform all other lawful acts and things incident to the business or 
occupation of a Bill Broker, for the term of one year from the date 
of such commission. 

Sror. 4. For each and every succeeding year during which any 
individual or co-partnership shall continue to use or exercise the bu- 
siness or occupation either of Stock Broker, Exchange Broker, or 
Bill Broker, as aforesaid, he, she, or they shall pay or cause to be 
paid in advance, into the treasury of the proper county as aforesaid, 
for the use of the Commonwealth, the sum in the respective cases 
above stipulated, and receive a new commission as aforesaid ; and 
in case either of the parties shall die, or shall remove from and cease 
to use or exercise the business or occupation of a Stock Broker, Ex- 
change Broker, or Bill Broker, as the case may be, in the city or 
county named in his, her, or their commission, before the expiration 
of the term therein specified, the benefit of said commission for the 
unexpired term, shall enure to, and be continued in his, her, or their 
legal representative or assignee, upon application to the treasurer of 
said county for that purpose; such application to be accompanied by 
the oath or affirmation of the party so applying, acknowledged before 
one of the Judges of a Court of Record of the proper city or county, 
and endorsed on said commission that the party or parties to whom 
said commission was originally granted, is or are deceased, or that 
he, she, or they has or have removed from and ceased to use or ex- 
ercise the said business or occupation, in the city or county named 
in such commission ; and thereupon, the said treasurer shall, by his 
endorsement on such commission, authorize such legal representative 
or assignee to use or exercise the business or occupation of Stock 
Broker, Exchange Broker, or Bill Broker, as aforesaid, for the unex- 
pired term in said commission named; but no such individual or 
co-partnership, legal representative or assignee, shall use or occupy 
at the same time, more than one office or place of business for the 
transaction or exercise of the duties, privileges, or occupation, either 
of Stock Broker, Exchange Broker, or Bill Broker, as aforesaid. It 
shall, however, be lawful for any individual or co-partnership to hold 
at the same time a commission as Stock Broker, a commission as 
Exchange Broker, and a commission as Bill Broker, upon payment 
into the treasury as aforesaid, of the respective amounts hereinbefore 
stipulated for the respective commissions. 

Secr. 5. From and after the said first day of July aforesaid, no 
individual or co-partnership, other than those duly commissioned 
under the provisions of this act, shall use or exercise the business or 
occupation of a Stock Broker, or an Exchange Broker, or a Bill- 
Broker, under a penalty of $500 for each and every offence, to be 
recovered as debts are by law recoverable, one half for the use of 
the Commonwealth, and the other half for the use of the guardians 
of the poor, in the city or county where such offence shall have been 
committed. 
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Sect. 6. From and after the first day of July aforesaid, if any 
person or persons, whatsoever, shall make or enter into any contract 
or agreement, written or oral, for the purchase, receipt, sale, deli- 
very or transfer of any public loan or stock, or the stock of any cor- 
poration, institution or company, or other security in the nature 
thereof, or of any share or interest in any such loan or stock, or in 
the stock of any such corporation, institution or company, or other 
security in the nature thereof, or any bill, notes or other obligations 
of any corporation, institution or company, created or authorized, or 
that may be hereafter created or authorized as aforesaid, in which 
contract or agreement it may be stipulated or understood between 
the parties thereunto, his, her or their agent or agents, that the same 
may be executed or performed at any future period exceeding five 
juridicial days next ensuing the date of such contract or agreement, 
then, and in every such case, such contract or agreement shall be, 
and the same is hereby declared to be null and void. And if any 
person or persons shall, after the first day of July aforesaid, make or 
enter into any such contract or agreement, in which it shall or may be 
so stipulated or understood as aforesaid, he, she or they, so offending, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, forfeit and pay, for every such offence, 
any sum not less than $100, nor more than $1000, one half for the 
use of the guardians of the poor in the city or county where such 
offence shall have been committed, and the other half for the use of 
the Commonwealth. And all moneys hereafter paid by any person 
or persons, in performance or in pursuance of any such void or pro- 
hibited contract or agreement, as a difference between the price 
agreed upon and the current price or value at the time stipulated or 
understood for the execution or performance of such void, or pro- 
hibited contract or agreement, or as damages for the breach or non- 
performance thereof, by any vender or purchaser in any such case, 
or by way of compromise or otherwise, by reason of any such void 
or prohibited contract or agreement, or any breach thereof, shall be 
held and deemed to be moneys had and received by the person or 
persons receiving the same, to and for the use of the person or per- 
sons paying the same; and as such, together with a penalty of 
twenty per cent. on the amount so paid and received, with lawful 
interest thereon, shall be recoverabie by the person or persons so 
paying the same, his or their executors, administrators or assigns, 
and liable in the same manner that other debts due to the payer or 
payers thereof are liable to attachment or execution by the creditors 
thereof. 

Secr. 7. It shall be the duty of the respective county treasurers 
aforesaid, in the months of July and December, in each and every 
year, to furnish to the Auditor General a statement of the amount 
received by them for the use of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of 
this act, and settle their accounts with the Auditor General, in the 
same manner as publick accounts are now settled; and it shall also 
be the duty of the said treasurers, upon the settlement of their ac- 
counts as aforesaid, to pay into the treasury of the Commonwealth 
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the amount so received by them, for which they shall be allowed 
commissions, in accordance with the provisions of the sixteenth sec- 
tion of the act of the 15th April, 1834, relating to moneys received 
and paid by the county treasurers, for the use of the Commonwealth. 
And for every commission granted and endorsement made in ac- 
cordance with this act, the sid county treasurers shall be entitled to 
charge and receive one dollar, to be paid by the party or parties 
obtaining the same. 
Approved, May 27th, 1841. 





SS_S— 


WHARTON’S DIGEST. (New Edition.) 


We observe, with pleasure, at the Library-room of the Law As- 
sociation, the sheets of Mr. Wuarton’s New Dieest. ‘The revised 
proofs are received as soon as issued, and the work, on Tuesday, had 
advanced as far as the 352d page, title “ Criminal Law.” We have 
not, of course, had opportunity to examine the work with care, but 
we perceive the general character of it. It consists of the former 
Digests entirely recast, and embraces, in addition to the matter 
in the former volumes, all the Pennsylvania cases since the last 
volume of the Digest was printed ; that is to say, the cases contained 
in eighteen volumes of Reports—third, and we hope last Warts & 
Sereeant being included. 

Mr. Wharton’s work—presenting, as it will, the whole substance 
of the Pennsylvania Reports in an uniform alphabetical arrangement 
—will prove highly convenient to the Profession, and we should be 
happy if it would operate, not merely as a guide to the Reports, but 
also, in regard to no small portion of them, as a substitute. 


A System of Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering, and Defective Articulation, comprising numerous 
diagrams, and engraved figures, illustrative of the subject. By An- 


prew Comstock, M. D. 


Can Elocution be tanght? This question has heretofore been asked through ignorance. 
It shall hereafter be asked, only through folly. Awsh’s Philosophy of the Human Voice. 


Philadelphia: Published by the Author. Vocal Gymnasium, Fourth 
street above Chestnut—Dwelling House, No. 100 Mulberry street, 
1841. 12mo. pp. 364. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of this valuable work ; and 
although a treatise on Elocution cannot be regarded as a law-book, 
the subject of vocal delivery is so nearly connected with the practice 
of law, that we willingly accord to this volume a notice in our Journal. * 

Doctor Comstock, has been long known to both of the Editors asa 
successful teacher of the subjects treated in his book. He has, per- 
haps, paid greater, and more intelligent attention to organic deters 
of articulation, and to the cure of them, than any other person in the 
United States. And while certificates from Prorgssor W. E. Horn- 
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er, and other members of the Faculty attest that Dr. Comstock’s 
“system is founded upon an exact anatomical and _ physiological 
information in regard to the organs concerned in the production and 
modification of sound,” numberless testimonials from pupils residing 
in every part of the Union, shew that he has been equally suc- 
cessful in the more rare, though not less important part of the 
teacher’s cflice; we mean, imparting his science with practical effect. 
A long and intimate acquaintance with the Doctor enables the Edi- 
tors to vouch for the truth of what is thus attested, and yet more, to 
bear a ready testimonial to Ir. Comsrock’s merits as an amiable, 
gentlemanly, and conscientious man. 

We have, indeed, often lamented the gross, and—to an ear of 
any susceptibility,—the distressing inattention to delivery so generally 
prevalent in the Pulpits and at the Bar, in this country. How sur- 
prising—in this day of almost universal accomplishment—that in pro- 
fessions whose common object is persuasion through the medium of 
the voice, the management of “ this mighty instrument for touching 
the heart of man,” should wholly disregarded? should be treated in 
one profession as uscless, in the other as almost impious. 

How many a ptvine, whose sermon was replete with learning, 
with piety, with all the refinements of graceful composition, has 
sent away a ready (perhaps an anxious) hearer, disgusted with the 
unimpressive, nay, sometimes the sickening manner in which the 
preacher’s sentiments were delivered: while a Maffet or a Kirk is 
followed by thousands whose slumbering sensibilities are first awaked 
by the majesty of the Gospel truth, by the commanding power of an 
impressive voice ! 

ow many a Jury has thought a speaker’s argument without force 
because his manner was so; and have found a verdict against law 
and against evidence, because they had been charmed into delusion 
by the potent fascination of some gifted orator. 

Who, indeed, that has listened to the ennobled voice of Kemble, to 
the chastened recitation of a Wood, to the air-dropt accents of Mrs. 
Seymour, or the sternly pleasing power of Ellen Tree; who, that 
seeking a better school, may have harkened to the unsurpassed dis- 
courses of a Wainwright, rising, now, to fervour almost apostolic, 
—sometimes sinking into gentleness unearthly,—has not acknowledg- 
ed the power of EDUCATED TONE to awaken an eloquent response from 
the chords of human feeling? Who has not felt, on such occasion, 
“that when, in connexion with a more careful culture of our moral 
being, the voice shall be trained to a more perfect manifestation of its 
powers, a charm, hitherto unfelt, will be lent to the graceful pleasures 
of life, and an influence of almost untried efficacy to its serious occa- 
sions.” 

Let then our Preachers leave the “ Alpine heights” of their divi- 
nity, and strive to present its humbler truths in more graceful garb. 
Let our Lawyers—not neglecting the weightier matters of the law— 
attend to those embellishments of argument, which, with half our race, 
often prove more effective than argument itself. 
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Acts of Assembly. 


An Act relating to the Election of County Treasurers, and for other purposes. 


Biennial election of Treasurers. Elections, how held and returned. Who are inelligible. 
Bond. Duty of Commissioners. Ineligibility, &c. Vacancy. Proviso. Embezzeling, 
&c. Penalty for refusing to perform duty. ‘Treasurer's term extended. Proviso. 
Treasurer of Philadelphia County. Receipts for unassessed taxes or exonerations pro- 
hibited. Adding names to duplicate returns prohibited. Penalty. Repeal. Proviso. 
Lycoming and Clinton Counties. Who are prohibited from being Auditors. Penalty for 
embezzeling money. Assessors and Assistant Assessors ineligible as a Collector. Bucks 
Connty Commissioners and Auditors pay tepealsd. Berks County Commissioners 
borrowing money repealed, &c. Proceeedings for removal of Constables in cases of in- 
temperance, incompetency, &c. Vacancy. Security. Vacancy. Justices of the Peace 
authorized to hold Inquests on dead bodies. Fees. Proviso. Proceeding to be con- 
firmed by Quarter Sessions. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That on the second Tuesday in October 
next, and on the same day every two years thereafter, it shall be law- 
ful for the qualified voters in the several counties of this Common- 
wealth, to elect a suitable person to serve as County Treasurer, who 
shall enter upon the duties of his office, on the first Monday in Ja- 
nuary next, after his election, and perform all the duties enjoined by 
law on the several County Treasurers of this Commonwealth, until 
the first Monday in January, two years next after his induction into 
office as aforsaid. 

Secr. 2. The election shall be held and returns of election made 
in the manner prescribed by law, in the case of County Commis- 
sioners, and the validity of the election or return be subject to like 
trial and examination in case of a contest. 

Seer. 3. No Judge, Clerk, or Prothonotary of any Court, Register 
of Wills, Recorder of Deeds, County Commissioner, or County Au- 
ditor, shall be eligible to election as County Treasurer, during their 
continuance in office, nor shall any County Commissioner, or County 
Auditor be eligible until the expiration of one year next after the 
term for which they shall have been elected, nor shall any County 
Treasurer serve in such office for more than two years, in any term 
of four years. 


Vor. I.—No. 25. 49 
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Secr. 4. Each person elected a County Treasurer, shall before 
entering into the duties of his oflice, give bonds with security, in the 
manner and on the conditions prescribed in the 33d and 34th sections 
of an act, entitled “ An act relating to counties and township offi- 
cers,” passed the 15th day of April, 1834, and it shall be the duty of 
the County Commissioners, after the bonds and surety are given and 
approved, to give the person so elected, a certificate of his appoint- 
ment in the form and manner prescribed by the 31st section of the 
act last aforesaid, and forward a certificate thereof to the Auditor 
General, in the manner therein prescribed, and such certificate shall 
be recorded as in said act is directed. 

Sect. 5. In case any person so elected County Treasurer, shall be 
declared ineligible, refuse to give bonds agreeably to law, die, resign, 
remove from the county, or be removed from office on account of 
any delinquency or misdemeanor, it shall be lawful for the County 
Commissioners to appoint a suitable person to fill said office until the 
expiration of the term for which such County Treasurer shall have 
been elected, and the person so appointed shall conform and be sub- 
ject to the laws of this Commonwealth in relation to County Trea- 
surers, and be subject to like removal: Provided, No person shall be 
appointed, declared by law to be ineligible to election. 

Sect. 6. If the Commissioners of any county shall believe the 
County Treasurer is embezzeling, wasting, using or improperly ma- 
naging the public moneys committed to his charge, or that from the 
insufficiency of his security, the public interests are likely to suffer, 
it shall be lawful for said Commissioners to petition the Court of 
Quarter Session of the proper county, setting forth the facts com- 
plained of, and if said Court shall believe said complaint well founded, 
it shall make such order for the removal of such Treasurer, or require 
additional security, as to said Court shall appear just and proper in 
the premises. 

Sect. 7. If any County Treasurer, elected or appointed under the 
provisions of this act, after taking on himself the duties of his office, 
shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty required of him by law, 
he shall on conviction be fined in any sum not exceeding $300, and 
be forthwith removed from office. 

Sect. 8. Every County Treasurer heretofore elected or appointed, 
and now holding his office under the provisions of the existing laws 
of this Commonwealth, shall be and hereby is continued in office until 
the first Monday in January next, unless sooner removed according 
to the provisions of this act: Provided, Said Treasurer shall give 
bond according to the terms and the provisions of the law under 
which he was elected or appointed, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty until the time aforesaid: Provided, That on re- 
newing his bonds for the faithful performance of his duties, as pro- 
vided by existing laws, the present County Treasurer of the county 
of Philadelphia, shall continue in office. until the third Tuesday in 
October next, when his successor shall be qualified, and at the said 
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general election the present county Treasurer shall not be eligible to 
said office, and it shall not be lawful for any County Treasurer, 
County Commissioner, or Commissioners, or any collecter of taxes 
in any township, ward, or district, nor for any other person on his or 
their behalf, to receive payment, or give any receipt for the payment 
of any taxes that have not been duly assessed, and returns of said 
assessment, made according to law, nor shall any such Treasurer, 
Commissioner, or Co.amissioners, or Collector, or other person, on his 
or their behalf, receive payment or give any receipt for the payment 
of any taxes, from the payment of which the party assessed has been 
exonerated according to law, unless the party so exonerated shall 
himself appear in his own proper person, and tender payment of the 
taxes from which he had been so exonerated; and it shall not be 
lawful for any Commissioner or Commissioners of any county, or for 
any other person on his or their behalf, to add any name or names 
to the duplicate return or list of taxables, made or furnished by the 
Assessor or assistant Assessors of any township, ward, or district, 
and if any such Treasurer, Commissioner, Commissioners, or Col- 
lector, or other person on his or their behalf, shall violate any of the 
provisions of this section, he shall upon conviction thereof, before 
any Court having competent jurisdiction, pay a fine of $100 for the 
use of the Commonwealth, and shall moreover be forthwith removed 
from office, and the vacancy thereby occasioned in either of said 
offices, shall be filled or supplied as in other cases of vacancies in 
such office. 

Secr. 9. All special acts authorizing the election of Constables, 
Treasurers, and all other laws of this Commonwealth, which are 
altered or supplied by the provisions of this act, be and the same are 
hereby repealed: Provided, however, That in the counties of Ly- 
coming and Clinton, the election under this law, shall be first held on 
the second Tuesday of October, 1843, and that the term of the pre- 
sent treasurers of said counties is hereby extended until the first 
Monday in January, 1844. 

Secr. 10. It shall not be lawful for any Guardian of the Poor, In- 
spector of the Prison, Controller of Public Schools, Members of the 
Board of Health, nor for any person employed in the Sheriff’s office, 
County Commissioner’s office or Treasurer’s office of any county, 
to hold the office or perform the duties of Auditor of such county ; 
and if any County Treasurer, elected or appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act, after taking upon himself the duties of the office, 
shall embezzle, misuse or waste the public moneys committed to his 
charge, he shall, on conviction, be fined in a sum not less than $100 
nor more than $2000, and be imprisoned for a time not less than 
three months nor more than two years, the amount of said fine and 
term of imprisonment to be at the discretion of the Court. 

Sect. 11. No Assessor or assistant Assessor shall be appointed to 
the office of Collector of Taxes in any township, ward or district, 
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during the term for which he shall have been elected Assessor or 
assistant Assessor. 

Secr. 12. That so much of the third section of an act entitled “ An 
act changing the time of holding the Courts in the fourteenth judicial 
district, and for other purposes,” passed the sixth day of June, 1839, 
as raises the pay of County Commissioners and Auditors in the coun- 
ty of Bucks, is hereby repealed, and said officers shall be paid the 
same as before the passing of that act. 

Sect. 13. That the second section of an act entitled “ An act au- 
thorizing the Commissioners of Berks county to borrow money, and 
for other purposes,” passed the sixth day of April, 1840, be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Secr. 14. That the Courts of Quarter Sessions of each county 
shall have full power, on petition of any surety of any Constable, 
setting forth the complaint, and verified by ailidavit, to inquire into 
official conduct of such Constable, and in all cases where said Court 
shall be satisfied that from habits of intemperance or neglect of duty, 
any Constable is unfit and incompetent to discharge his oilicial duties, 
it shall be lawful for said Courts respectively, to decree the removal 
of such Constable from office, unless such Constable gives such addi- 
tional surety as the Court may direct, and to appoint a suitable person 
to fill the vacancy who shall have a freehold estate with at least one 
thousand dollars beyond incumbrance, or give security, as in other 
cases of Constables, to continue in office until the next succeeding 
election for Constable, and until a successor be duly qualified, and in 
all cases where any Constable, elected or appointed, shall not have 
given security, and has so neglected his business, or the situation of 
his estate is such as to render it unsafe to entrust him with the exe- 
cution of official duties, the said Courts shall also have power to re- 
quire such Constable to give security in the same sum and in the same 
manner required by law from other Constables who have not such 
estate as exempts him from giving security, and such security thus 
given shall be for the same uses and as valid in law as the security 
given by said other Constables, and in default of giving such security 
within such time as the said Court shall adjudge reasonable, said 
Court shall decree the removal of such Constable from office, and fill 
the vacancy in the same manner as is provided herein for cases of 
Constables incompetent to act, from habits of intemperance. 

Secr. 15. That in all cases where by law the Coronor of any coun- 
ty is required to hold an inquest over a dead body, it shall be lawful 
for a Justice of the Peace of the proper county to hold the same 
where there is no lawfully appointed Coroner, or he is absent from 
the county, unable to attend, or his office is held more than ten miles 
distant from the place where the death occurred or the body found, 
and said Justice shall have like power to select, summon and compel 
the attendance of Jurors and witnesses, and shall receive like fees 
and tax like costs, and the inquest shall have like force and effect, in 
law; Provided, That no fees or costs shall be allowed or paid said 
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Justice or inquest, until the proceedings are submitted to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the proper county, and said Court shall adjudge 
that there was reasonable cause for holding said inquest, and approve 
of the same. 

Approved, May 27th, 1841. 





Acts of Congress. 
An Act in addition to the acts respecting the Judicial System of the United States. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That whenever it shall so happen that 
neither of the Judges of a Circuit Court of the United States shall 
attend at the commencement of a session of said Court, or at the 
time appointed on any adjournment thereof, to open and adjourn the 
said Court in person, either of the said Judges may, by a written 
order to the Marshal, adjourn the Court from time to time, as the 
case may require, to any time or times antecedent to the next stated 
term of the said Court; and all suits, actions, writs, processes, re- 
cognizances, and other proceedings, pending in such Court, or return- 
able to, or to be acted upon at such Court, shall have day and be 
returnable to, and be heard, tried, and determined, at such adjourn- 
ment or adjournments in the same manner and with the same eflect as 
if the said Court had been duly opened and held at the commencement 
of such session, or other day appointed therefor; and all persons bound 
or required to appear at the said Court, either as jurymen, witnesses 
parties, or otherwise, shall be bound and required to attend at such 
adjournment or adjournments accordingly. 

Secr. 2. Be it further enacted, That the presiding Judge of any Cir- 
cuit Court may, at his discretion, appoint special sessions thereof, to 
be held at the place where the stated sessions thereof are holden; at 
which special sessions it shall be competent for the said Court to en- 
tertain jurisdiction of and to hear and decide all cases in equity, cases 
in error, or on appeal, issues of law, motions in arrest of judgment, 
motions for a new trial, and all other motions, and to award execu- 
tions and other final process, and to do and transact all other bu- 
siness, and direct all other proceedings, in all causes pending in the 
Circuit Court, excepting trying any cause by a jury, in the same 
way and with the same force and effect as the same could or might 
be done at the said stated sessions of such Court. 

Secr. 3. And be it further enacted, That writs of error shall lie to 
the Supreme Court from all judgments of a Circuit Court, in cases 
brought there by writs of error from the District Court, in like man- 
ner and under the same regulations, limitations and restrictions, as 
are now provided by law for writs of error to judgments rendered 
upon suits originally brought in the Cireuit Court. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That judgments and decrees 
hereafter rendered in the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
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States, within any State, shall cease to be liens on real estate or 
chattels real in the same manner and at like periods as judgments 
and decrees of the Courts of such State now cease by law to be liens 
thereon; and the respective clerks of the United States Court in such 
State shall receive the like fees for making searches and certificates 
respecting such liens as are now allowed for like services to the 
clerks of the Supreme Court of such State ; and the eighth, ninth and 
tenth sections of the act entitled, “ An act to amend the act of the 3d 
of March, 1837, entitled *‘ An act supplementary to an act to amend 
the judicial system of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
passed March 3d, 1839,” are hereby repealed. 
Approved, July 4th, 1840. 


An Act to amend ~ act approved May 13th, 1800, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend an act 
entitled *‘ An act to establish the Judicial Courts of the United States. ”’ 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That jurors to serve in the Courts of 
the United States, in each State respectively, shall have the like quali- 
fications, and be entitled to the like exemptions, as jurors of the highest 
court of law of such State now have and are entitled to, and shall 
hereafter from time to time have and be entitled to, and shall be de- 
signated by ballot, lot, or otherwise, according to the mode of form- 
ing such juries now practised and hereafter to be practised therein, 
in so far as such mode may be practicable by the Courts of the 
United States, or the officers thereof; and, for this purpose the said 
Courts shall have power to make all necessary rules and regulations 
for conforming the designation and empannelling of juries, in sub- 
stance to the laws and usages now in force in such State; and further, 
shall have power, by rule or order, from time to time, to conform 
the same to any change in these respects which may be hereafter 
adopted by the Legislatures of the respective States for the State 
Courts. 

Approved, July 20th, 1840. 





OPINION OF JUDGE DORAN, 
Detiverep 1n Court, 5TH Decemser, 1842. 


Commonwealth vs. Matthew H. M‘Ewen and Chalkley C. Shee, Con- 
spiracy to obtain a Divorce. 


The application fora new trial in this case is grounded on the alleged 
misdirection of the Judge before whom the case was tried, the intro- 
duction of improper evidence to the Jury, and the misconduct of one 
or more of the witnesses on the part of the Commonwealth, in at- 
tempting to influeace one of the fa It is not pretended that the 
verdict of the Jury was against the weight of the evidence or the 
charge of the Court, certainly not by the counsel for Matthew H. 
M‘Ewen. In looking to the evidence in the case, it is entirely clear 
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that the Jury were right in finding him guilty of the offences charged, 
and it is equally clear that, however innocent Chalkley C. Shee be in 
the whole transaction, there is reason to believe that Matthew H. 
M‘Ewen has been guilty of one or more atrocious crimes against 
the laws of his country, and that, independent of the testimony of 
Eleanor P. M‘Ewen. But, however criminal his conduct may have 
been, he has a right to be tried according to the laws of that country, 
and if error has been committed by the Judge before whom he has 
been tried, he has a right to have that error corrected by that Judge, 
and by those who are associated with him in the administration of 
justice in this Court. If error there was in the trial, and of such a 
marked character as, according to settled law, vitiates the proceeding, 
his criminality is of no consequence, and we cannot refuse him a 
new trial, whatever may be thought of the act, and however expen- 
sive that new trial .may be to the county. In England, as in this 
country, the Judge who would hesitate to do his duty in such a case 
would meet the scorn and contempt of his fellow citizens, and 
there, as here, the language of Mr. Fox, in relation to the trial 
of Lord Strafford, meets the hearty response of every friend of 
freedom. 

«The prosecution of Lord Strafford, or rather the manner in 
which it was carried on, is less justifiable. He was doubtless a great 
delinquent, and well deserved the severest punishment; but nothing 
short of a clearly proved case of self defence can justify, or even 
excuse, a departure from the sacred rules of criminal justice. For 
it can rarely, indeed, happen that the mischief to be apprehended 
from suffering any criminal, however guilty to escape, can be equal 
to that resulting from the violation of those rules to which the inno- 
cent owe the security of all that is dear to them. If such cases have 
existed they must have been in instances where trial has been wholly 
out of the question, as in that of Caesar and other tyrants; but when 
a man is once in a situation to be tried, and his person in the power 
of his accusers and his judges, he can no longer be formidable in that 
degree which can justify (if any thing can) the violation of the sub- 
stantial rules of criminal proceedings.” C.J. Fox’s Introductory 
Chapter to the History of the early part of the reign of James 2d, 4to. 
Ed. p. 10. 

There are many reasons filed for a new trial, but it is only one in 
relation to which I differ from the opinion of a majority of the Court 
that I propose to consider. Because the Judge before whom the 
cause was tried erred in admitting Eleanor P. M‘Ewen, the wife of 
Matthew H. M‘Ewen, one of the defendants, to testify, she being in- 
competent. The defendants in the first count of the indictment were 
charged with conspiracy, falsely and fraudulently to sue for, and ob- 
tain without the knowledge or consent of the said Eleanor, by means 
of false and fraudulent pretences, statements, and proceedings, a de- 
cree of the Court of Common Pleas, of this county, divorcing the 
said Matthew H. M‘Ewen and the said Eleanor, from the bonds of 
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matrimony. In the second count they are charged with a like con- 
spiracy, but setting forth the means by which the conspiracy was to 
be effected, to wit: by the adultery of the said Matthew H. M‘Ewen, 
the false personation of the said Eleanor, and the fabrication of a 
libel for a divorce under her name. In the third count they are 
charged with a like conspiring, as in the first count, with the addi- 
tion of conspiring with other persons unknown. And on the fourth 
count they are charged with conspiracy as in the third count, with 
the addition of conspiring with other persons unknown. The ques- 
tion then is whether on such an indictment charging a conspiracy to 
obtain a divorce by false and fraudulent means, without intending to 
commit or without committing any personal violence on Eleanor P. 
M‘Ewen, she was a competent witness against her husband. My 
own opinion is she was incompetent. Blackstone in his Commen- 
taries, Ist vol. 445, thus speaks of the relation of husband and wife. 
The husband also, by (the old law,) might give his wife moderate 
correction. For as he is to answer for her misbehaviour, the law 
thought it reasonable to intrust him with this power of restraining 
her by domestic chastisement, in the same moderation that a man is 
allowed to correct his apprentices or children; for whom the master 
or parent is also liable in some cases to answer. But this power of 
correction was confined within reasonable bounds, and the husband 
was prohibited from using any violence to his wife, aliter quam ad 
virum ex causo regiminis et castigationis uxorus sue licite et rationa- 
biliter pertinet. ‘This civil law gave the husband the same, or a 
larger authority over his wife: allowing him for some misdemeanors, 
flagellis et fustribus acriter verberare uxorum, for others, only mo- 
dicum castigationem adhibere. But with us in the politer reign of 
Charles the Second, the power of correction began to be doubted, 
and a wife may now have security of the peace against her husband, 
or in return a husband against his wife. Yet the lower ranks of 
people, were always fond of the old common law, still claim and 
exert their ancient privilege ; and the Courts of law will still permit 
a husband to restrain a wife of her liberty in case of any gross mis- 
behaviour. Justice Blackstone does not notice it, but it does ap- 
pear that the same power which the Lord at Common Law had 
over his villain, the husband being her Lord also, had over his wife, 
and upon this analogy alone and not ex necessitate rei as a new case, 
the decision was made in Lord Audley’s case. 

The law, however, protected the person of villains as the king’s 
subjects, against atrocious injuries of the lords ; for he might not kill, 
or maim his villain, though he might beat him with impunity, since 
his villain had no action or remedy at law against his lord, but im 
case of the murder of his ancester, or the maim of his person. Neifes 
indeed had also an appeal of rape, in case the lord violated them by 
force.—Lett. sections 187, 188, 204, 189, 194, 205, 206, 208, 190, to 
Com. 95. 

So also, if a wife killed her husband or lord; or a villain, his lord, 
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‘jt was petit treason at the Common Law. There was then in Lord 
Audley’s case the assertion of no new principle, and that is manifest 
trom the qusetion and answer of the Judges. 

‘Whether the wife in this case might be a witness against her 
husband for the rape? Answer—she might; for she was the party 
wronged, otherwise she might be abused. In like manner a villain 
(or vassal) might be a witness against his lord, in such cases.” Cob- 
bett’s State Trials, 402. 

‘The law would not suffer husband and wife to be witnesses against 
each other, by reason of the dissensions and distrusts that it would 
occasion, inconsistent with the happiness of married life and the 
peace of families. Gil. Ev. 119; but only in case of high treason, 
where the consideration of domestic quiet ought to yield to the 
publick good, or in those cases of great bodily harm, where, from 
the necessity of the case, she was permitted to testify. This was a 
settled principle of the Common Law, and founded upon publick 
policy, without regard to any pecuniary interests of the parties, and 
if it has been at all modified by more modern decisions, it has been 
only in those cases where bodily harm, if not inflicted, has been rea- 
sonably apprehended. In the case of Barker vs. Dixie, Hardw. 
Reports, 264, although all the parties were willing the wife might be 
examined, Lord Hardwicke would not permit it, using the followi 
strong language. “ The reason why the law will not suffer a wis le 
to be a witness for or against her husband is to preserve the — 
of families, therefore I shall not suffer it.” And so also, Lord Mans- 
field, in Wyndham vs. Chetwynd, 1 Burr. 424: “ In matter of evi- 
dence, husband and wife are considered as one, and cannot be wit- 
nesses the one for the other. The husband cannot be witness for his 
wife, in a question touching her separate estate.” 

And Bentley vs. Cooke, 3 Doug. Rep. 422, he said that there had 
never been an instance, in a civil or criminal case, where the hus- 
band or wife had been permitted to be a witness for or against each 
other, except in cases of particular necessity, as where the wife 
would otherwise be exposed without remedy to personal injury. 
And in Sedgwick vs. Watkins, Lord Thurlow said, that for security 
of the peace, ex necessitate, the wife might make an affidavit against 
her husband, but that he did not know one other case, either in law 
or in Chancery, where the wife was allowed to be a witness against 
her husband. 1 Vesey, Jun 49. In short, all the English cases, 
from Lord Audley’s case down to Wakefield’s case, tried in 1827, 
show to my mind most clearly, that the wife has not been permitted 
to testify against her husband, but in cases of treason, or where she 
complained of bodily harm, either inflicted or designed to be inflicted. 
These cases as Chancellor Kent justly observes in his Commentaries, 
2d vol. 180, may be considered as exceptions to the general rule of 
law, and which, as a general rule, ought to be steadily and firmly 
adhered to, for it has a solid foundation in publick policy. And the 
Supreme Court of this State, in 2 Yeates 114, Com. vs. Hevice et al. 
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which, although it was a case of conspiracy to carry off and marry 
a girl, told the jury, though they permitted the girl to be examined 
as a witness, to disregard her testimony if they were satisfied on the 
whole of the evidence, of the fairness and legality of the marriage. 
We must recollect that the question is not what the law ought to % 
but what it is, and that the very best of men have inveighed against 
the practice of straining the principles of some leading case, in order 
to cover some particular case. The danger of such judicial usur- 
pation cannot be too strongly condemned, as it must end in the total 
prostration of the Common Law to which we are indebted, even 
under our republican government, for much of our political pros- 
perity and personal security. 

In Lewer vs. the Commonwealth—15 Sergt. & Rawle, 98—which 
was a case of rank fraud and successful villainy practised upon 
two respectable merchants of this city. Chief Justice Tilghman, 
clarum et venerabile nomen, enters his solemn protest against con- 
structive crimes :— 

«“ And I am for stopping there, because we have a line distinctly 
marked, which is of great importance in criminal law. If it be said 
that it is equally criminal to prevail on the owner to part with the 
property by fraud and falsehood ; I answer, that granting it to be so, 
it is not for the Court to punish actions according to the degree of 
immorality. That is the province of the Legislature. There is an 
insufferable objection to the extension of the law by Courts of Justice; 
what they decide must be taken to have been law before their deci- 
sion, so that a man may be, in effect, punished by an ex post facto 
law; whereas the Legislature takes care, when it creates an oflence, 
to confine it to subsequent actions. I confess my own opinion is, 
that the law of felony has been pushed quite far enough by the ad- 
judged cases, in possession fraudulently obtained. I am alarmed at 
the consequences of the principles now contended for.” 

Upon the whole, then, as the indictment does not charge the com- 
mission of personal violence, or the intention to commit it, I think 
the Judge erred in allowing Mrs. M‘Ewen to testify against her 
husband. I cannot but see that if a wife may be permitted, ez ne- 
cessitate rei, to be a witness in such a case, there can hardly be 
imagined a single case where in her own particular interests, as for 
instance, her right in some real or personal property, may have been 
prejudiced by the act of her husband, but what with equal propriety, 
on the same ground of necessity, she may not be admitted a witness 
against him. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that upon this ground, the defendants 
are entitled to a new trial. 
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OPINION OF JUDGE LEWIS. 


Common weattu vs. Witttam ArmsTRONG. 
August Session of the Peace for Lycoming County. 

This is an application on behalf of the Rev. William S. Hall,.a 
minister of the Gospel of the Baptist persuasion, for an order of this 
Court requiring the defendant to give surety for keeping the peace. 
The circumstances of the case are these: On the last Sunday in 
February last, the defendant prohibited the complainant from ad- 
ministering the ordinance of paptism, by immersion, to his minor 
daughter, aged about seventeen, she having already been paptized 
in the Presbyterian Church, to which her mother belonged. This 
prohibition was accompanied with threats of personal injury to the 
complainant if he paptized her, the defendant declaring that he would 
shoot him if he did so. On the second Sabbath in April, followiug, 
the complainant having an opportunity, baptized the daughter, by 
immersion, in the absence, and without the knowledge of the father, 
and contrary to his known and positive commands. This proceeding 
came to the knowledge of the parent afterwards, and on the Monday 
after the occurrence, he followed the complainant through the street, 
threatening him with personal injury to such an extent as to induce 
the present application for surety of the peace. 

Whatever may be the rights of the parent, in defence of his child, 
and in the exercise of his lawful authority over it, in order to prevent 
any act of disobedience on its part, or any interference with his au- 
thority on the part of others, it is clear that no man has a right to 
take the law into his own hands, to be the judge and exectioner in 
his own case, and inflict punishment upon those who have already 
injured him. This is vengeance, and not defence. Vengeance does 
not belong to man. The Court therefore order the defendant to give 
surety in the sum of $500 to keep the peace for six months towards 
the Rev. William S. Hall, and all other citizens of this Common 
wealth. 

Thus far we have acted without hesitation or doubt. But under 
the act of Assembly of the 28th of March, 1814, it is the duty of the 
Court, in cases of surety of the peace, to direct the defendant, the 
prosecutor, or the county to pay the costs. In the exercise of this dis- 
cretion, it becomes necessary to inquire into the conduct of the 
parties, and to ascertain whose wrongful act produced the necessity 
for this application for the preservation of the publick peace. If the 
proescutor was acting within the line of his duty, he ought not to pay 
them. If, on the contrary, he has interfered with the lawful autho- 
rity of the father over his own offspring, in its minority; and there- 
fore provoked him in his excited feelings, to meditate the personal 
injury, and to make the threats complained of, it would be just that 
the prosecutor should pay the costs which his own first wrongful act 
had occasioned. 

The authority of the father results from his duties. He is charged 
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with the duties of maintenance and education. These cannot be 
performed without the authority to command and to enforce obe- 
dience. The term education is not limited to the ordinary instruc- 
tion of the child in the pursuits of literature. It comprehends a 
proper attention to the moral and religious sentiments of the child. In 
the discharge of this duty, it is the undoubted right of the father to 
designate such teachers, either in morals, religion or literature, as he 
shall deem best calculated to give correct instruction to the child. 
No teacher, either in religion or in any other branch of education, 
has any authority over the child, except what he derives from its 
parent or guardian; and that authority may be withdrawn whenever 
the parent, in the exercise of his discretionary power, may think 

roper. If he should come to the conclusion that the attendance of 

is child upon the ministration of any particular relgious instructor 
is not Spadacive to its welfare, he may prohibit such attendance, 
and confine it to such religious teachers as he believes will be most 
likely to give correct instruction and to secure its wellare here, and 
its eternal happiness in the world to come. He cannot force it to 
adopt opinions contrary to the dictates of its own conscience, but he 
has a right to its time and its attention during its minority, for the 
purpose of enabling him to make the effort incumbent on him asa 
father, of “ training it up in the way it should go.” He may not 
compel it, against its own convictions of right, to become a member 
of any religious denomination ; but after it has been initiated, with its 
own free will, into the religious communion in which its parent be- 
longs, he may lawfully restrain it, during its legal infancy, from 
violating the religious obligations incurred in its behalf, by placing 
itself under the control of a minister whose opinions do not meet its 
parent’s approbation. 

The patriarchial government was established by the Mest High, 
and, with the necessary modifications, it exists at the present day. 
The authority of the parent, over the youth and inexperience of his 
offspring, rests on foundations far more sacred than the institutions 
of man. “ Honour thy father and thy mother,’ was the great law 
proclaimed by the King of kings. It was the first commandment 
accompanied with a promise of blessing upon those who obeyed it: 
while the dread penalty of death was inflicted upon all who were 

ilty of its infraction. ‘The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
out, and the young eagles shall eat it.\—Proverbs 30,17. ‘The 
stubborn and rebellious son who will not obey the voice of his father 
shall be stoned with stones that he may die, and all Israel shall hear 
and feer.’’ Deuteronomy 21,21. Abraham commanded his children, 
and his household after him, to keep the way of the Lord. Joshua 
resolved both for himself and his house to serve the Lord. And the 
house of Eli was destroyed because his sons made themselves vile 
and he restrained them not. ‘My son keep the instruction of thy 
father and forsake not the law of thy mother.’ Proverbs 1, 8, 9; 
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and Proverbs 6, 20. A fool despiseth his father’s instruction.—Pro- 


verbs 15,5. A wise son heareth his father’s instructions. —Proverbs 
18,1. Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his mother, 
and all the peeple shall say Amen.—Deuteronomy 27, 16. 

It was justly remarked by Horry, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
in his treatise upon that subject, that the words ‘train up a child in 
the way he should go,’ imply both the right and the duty of the parent 
to train it up in the right way. That is, the way which the parent 
believes to be right. The right of the father to command, and the 
duty of the child to obey, is thus shown upon the authority of the Old 
Testament, to have been established by God himself. And the teach- 
ings of the New Testament abundantly prove that, instead of being 
abrogated in any respect, the duty of filial obedience was inculcated 
with all the solemn sanctions which could be derived from the New 
Dispensation. The fifth commandment, ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother,’ was repeated and enjoined by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Collossians. Children obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right. 
Ephesians 6,1. Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord. Colossians 3, 20. If any thing can give 
additional weight to the authority on which rests the doctrine of filial 
obedience, it is the practical commentary furnished by the Saviour 
himself. In his quality of Gop, it was incumbent upon him to be 
about business of his Heavenly Father, at Jerusalem, ‘ both hearing 
the doctors, and asking them questions.’ But in his quality of man, 
he left the temple and its teachings of wisdom, and in obedience to 
the wishes of his earthly parents, ‘he went down with them to Na- 
zareth, and was subject unto them.’ Luke iv. 51. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentaries on the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, declares that the duty of children to their parents is the nezt 
in order and importance to the duty we owe to God. No cireum- 
stances can alter its nature or lessen its importance, ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother,’ is the sovereign, everlasting commandment 
of God. 

Paley, in his system of ethics, declares it to be the duty of a parent 
to educate his children, to form them for a life of usefulness and 
virtue, and asserts that he has a right to such authority, and in sup- 
port of that authority to exercise such discipline as may be necessary 
for these purposes. 

Dr. Adams, in his work upon the same subject, says that the child- 
ren are to regard their parents as standing in the most venerable and 
the most endearing of all earthly relations to them, as those to whom 
under Gop they owe every thing they are, and every thing they hope 
to be. .They are to regard them as the persons to whose kindness, 
care and government they have been committed by God himself. 

The great and good Dr. Wayland, President of Browne Uni- 
versity, and a distinguished minister of the Gospel, of the same deno- 
mination with the prosecutor, declares in his work on moral science, 
“ the right of the parent is to command—the duty of the child is to 
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obey. Authority belongs to the one, submission to the other. The 
relation,’ he continues, “ is established by our Creator. The failure 
of one party does not annihilate the obligations of the other. If the 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child. He is still 
bound to honour and obey and reverence his parent. ‘The duty of 
parents is to educate their children in such a manner as they (the 
parents) believe will be most for their future happiness, both tem- 
poral and eternal. The parent is under obligations to cause his child 
to be instructed in those religious sentiments which he the parent 
believes to be according to the will of Gop. With his duty in this 
respect no one has a right to interfere. 

“If the parent be in error, the fault is not in teaching the child 
what he believes, but in believing what is false without having used 
the means which Gop has given him to arrive at the truth. In such 
matters he is the ultimate and the only responsible authority. While 
he exercised his parental duties, within their prescribed limits, he is, 
by the law of God, exempt from interference both from individuals 
and from society. In infancy (under 21) the control of the parent 
over the child is absolute—that is, it is exercised without any respect 
whatever to the wishes of the child.” ‘These are the sentiments of a 
man of great learning, piety, purity of heart—of one whose fame has 
extended into every part of the wide-spread union, and the learned 
and good of other nations have been taught to know and to appre- 
ciate his exalted worth. His works will remain, after the present 
generation shall have passed away, an imperishable monument of his 
memory. 

The doctrines of the Common Law are in accordance with these 
principles. It is the duty of the parent to maintain and educate the 
child, and he possesses the resulting authority to control it in all 
things necessary to the accomplishment of these objects. The law 
has assigned no limits to the authority of the parent over the child, 
except that it must not be exercised in such a manner as to endanger 
its safety or morals. If the parent should transcend his authority in 
this respect, an appeal does not lie to the minister of the Gospel of 
any denomination whatever. Application for relief can only be 
made to the authorities entrusted by the supremacy of the law, with 
the high power of controlling parental authority where the morals or 
safety of the child require such interference. 1 Blackstone, 450; 2 
Kent’s Commentaries, 205. The Orphans’ Court have by law the 
right to appoint guardians for orphan children—but so careful have 
the Legislature been of the right of the parent to have his offspring 
brought up in the religious persuasion to which he belongs, that the 
Court are bound to have respect to this consideration in the selection 
of guardians, and persons of the same religious faith as the parents 
must be preferred over all others. 

The highest judicial power in the Commonwealth dare not attempt 
to estrange the child from the religious faith of its parents. Shall 
this power be exercised by a private individual because he happens 
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to be a minister of the Gospel? Shall any man, high or low, be al- 
lowed to invade the domestic sanctuary—to disregard the parental 
authority established by the Almighty, to set at nought the religious 
obligations already incurred in behalf of the child at its baptism—to 
seduce it away from its filial obedience—or even to participate in its 
disregard of parental authority, for the purpose of estranging it from 
the faith of its parents or introducing it into religious denominations 
different from that to which parents belong? Gop forbid that the 
noblest and holiest feeling of the human heart should be thus violated 
—that the endearing relation of parent and child should be thus 
disturbed—that the harmony of the domestic circle should be thus 
broken up—and that the family altar itself should be thus ruthlessly 
rent in twain and trodden in the dust ! 

One of the members of this Court is a minister of the Gospel, of 
the Methodist persuasion, and he makes no claim in behalf of that 
denomination to the exercise of -_ such authority. Another of the 
judges is attached to the Episcopal Church, and he repudiates every 
pretence of such a claim on behalf of that Church; the remaini 
judge belongs to no particular denomination, and he denies to all 
alike the exercise of any such power. No member of this Court 
belongs to either of the religious societies whose rights have been 
brought into conflict in this investigation. This decision must there- 
fore be free from denominational influences. It is as much in pro- 
tection of parental authority among the Baptists, as it is in affirmance 
of similar rights among the Presbyterians. The principle of parental 
authority and filial obedience has its home in the human heart—is 
in accordance with the law of nature, and will ever be near and dear 
to every good man of every religion under the sun. It has already 
been remarked, that there is no limit to that authority save that 
which is necssary for the preservation of the health and morals of 


the child. 

, ‘Without the slightest disrespect for the Baptists, for whom we have 
every respect for their virtues and piety, it may safely be affirmed 
that the morals of the child were not endangered by remaining within 
the folds of the Presbyterian Church, in which it had been baptised, 
and to which its mother belonged. There was therefore no just 
ground for interfering with the parent’s authority, or for participating 
in the act of filial disobedience committed by the child. This pro- 
ceeding cannot be justified under any claim founded upon the rights of 
conscience. The child whose conscience stimulates it into open re- 
bellion against the Jawful authority of its father, stands more in 
need of proper instruction and discipline under that authority than 
any other. Ifevery child, under a claim founded upon the supposed 
rights of conscience, were allowed to carry into effect every decision 
of its immature judgment, where is that to end? Who shall prescribe 
limits to the crude conceptions of its youth and inexperience ’—Shall 
it be allowed, under this pretence, to violate the law of Gop? to re- 
pudiate the Christian religion? to become a Jew or a Mahomedan? 
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Or, retaining the Christian name, shall it be allowed to mingle with 
the Battle-axe community, who make it a matter of conscience to 
disregard the holy institution of marriage’? Or, upon this pretence, 
shall the beloved daughter of a Christian parent, in a moment of de- 
lusion, and in the tender years of her minority, be allowed to become 
one of the secret wives of the Mormon Prophet? 

It is dangerous to depart from established principles. Parental 
authority is not to be subverted so long as it is exercised within the 
limits which the law has prescribed. It is the duty of the parent to 
REGULATE THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CHILD, by proper attention to its 
education; and there is no security for the ofispring during the 
tender years of its minority but in obedience to the authority of its 
parents, in all things not injurious to its health or morals. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that no imputations are 
cast upon the motives of the Rev. Mr. Hall. We believe that he 
acted conscientiously as he conceived to be right. But, in our opi- 
nion, he has transcended the divine and human law, in disregarding 
the authority of the father over his own offspring while in its mino- 
rity. This is the opinion of the constitutional authority—the result 
of our conscientious convictions of the law, and it is hoped that he 
will feel himself bound to respect it accordingly, in any after pro- 
ceedings. In refusing to render unto Cesar, the things that are 
Ceesar’s, he has fallen under the condemnation of the law. 

It is therefore ordered that he pay the costs of this application. 


The following letter was received by Jndge Lewis from Chancellor Kent. 


New York, Oct. 5, 1842. 


Dear Sir-—I have received and read with much pleasure your 
opinion in the case of Armstrong, and I agree with your reasoning 
and conclusion. Before I received your friendly letter, (and for 
which I thank you,) I had noted in a blank leaf, in a proper place in 
my Commentaries, the decision as a just explanation and application 
of the parental authority to a case like the one before you. With 
the assurance of my respect and esteem, I am, dear sir, yours truly. 

James Kent. 

Hon. Ettis Lewis. 





Communications for the Journal, may be left with Mr. E. W. 
David, No. 12 State House Row; with the Publisher, No. 24 Arch 
Street; or at 100 Arch Street. Those sent by mail may be directed 
to the “ Pennsylvania Law Journal,” Philadelphia. 
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An assignment made by debtors subsequent to the passage of the 
Bankrupt act, and before it was to go into operation, of all their 
property in trust, securing to certain creditors a preference and pri- 
ority of payment over their general creditors, is of itself an act of 
bankruptcy, subjecting the debtors to be decreed bankrupts on the 
petition of creditors. Hutchins vs. Taylor et al, 5 Law Reporter, 
289. Story J. 

‘The clause in the Bankrupt act relative to assignments, &c. made 
by a debtor after the first day of January, 1841, was designed to 
give a retrospective effect only as to voluntary bankruptcy. ib. 

The meaning of the word future, in the first clause of the second 
section of the Bankrupt act, is future with reference to the passage 
of the act. ib. 

The words “in contemplation of bankruptcy,” in the second 
section of the Bankrupt act, mean simply in contemplation of a state 
of bankruptcy, or a known insolvency and inability to carry on bu- 
siness, and a stoppage in business. ib. 

Where a trader gives a mortgage to one of his creditors in con- 
templation of bankruptcy, and for the purpose of giving such creditor 
a preference over the others, it is an act of bankruptcy within the 
meaning of the statute. Arnold et al vs. Maynard, 5 L. Reporter, 
296. Story J. , 

Where the Bankrupt act speaks of a conveyance or transfer by a 
debtor “in contemplation of bankruptcy,” it does not necessarily 
mean, in contemplation of his being declared a bankrupt under the 
statute, but in contemplation of actually stopping his business because 
he is insolvent and utterly incapable of carrying it on. ib. 

Where a retailer of merchandize mortgaged his whole stock in 
irade, of the nominal value of four or five thousand dollars, and 
comprising the whole mass of his visible property, to a creditor, to 
secure him the sum of about seventeen hundred dollars, and against 
a liability of about five hundred dollars, the debtor owing debts to 
the amount of five thousand dollars, then over due, and the whole 
amount arising from a sale of his goods at auction, being less than 
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five thousand dollars, it was held that the debtor must be taken in 
law, to have known that he was, at the time of making the mortgage, 
insolvent and must stop and break up his business, and that he exe- 
cuted the mortgage in order to give the mortgagee a preference or 
priority over the rest of his creditors, in contemplation of his stopping 
and breaking up his business and thus being ina state of bankruptcy. ib. 

Nor does it make any difference as to the character of the act, 
whether the mortgage was voluntary and spontaneous on the part of 
the mortgagor, or was given upon the request or demand of the 
mortgagee, or upon a verbal promise made in general terms when 
the debt was contracted, to give security upon request, if at the time 
of giving the mortgage, the mortgagor knew he was insolvent, and 
must stop his business, and intended by such mortgage to give a pre- 
ference or priority to the mortgagee over the rest of his creditors in 
contemplation of such stopping of business and state of bank- 
ruptcy. ib. 

All the property and rights of property of the bankrupt at the time 
of the decree of bankruptcy, pass to the assignee to be distributed 
amongst the creditors with the other assets of the bankrupt. Ex 
parte Newhall, assignee of Brown. 5 L. Reporter, 306. 

Property which comes to a person seeking the benefit of the bank- 
rupt act, by descent or as distributee, in the intermediate time between 
his filing his petition and his being declared a bankrupt, passes to the 
assignee as a part of the assets of the bankrupt. ib. 

The assignee takes the property and rights of property of the 
bankrupt, subject to all the rights and equities of third persons, which 
are attached to it in the hands of third persons. ib. 

Where the bankrupt after filing his petition, and before a decree of 
bankruptcy, becomes entitled to certain property, as heir to his 
mother, to whom, when alive he was indebted, it was he/d, that the 
administration of the decedent’s estate was entitled to deduct the 
amount of the debt due by the bankrupt to the said estate from the 
claim of the assignee of the bankrupt, for his distributive share of all 
the decedent’s estate, including this debt. ib. 

Creditors holding debts due before the passage of the Bankrupt 
act, were competent parties to prosecute their debtors to a decree of 
bankruptcy. In Hulland Smith, 5 L. Reporter, 319. Betts J. 

Acts of bankruptcy committed by one of a firm subsequent to the 
passage of the act, would not support proceedings against both 
partners. ib. 

Mere insolvency will not authorize proceedings against partners 
as involuntary bankrupts, without proof of the commission of some 
act of bankruptcy, and that the term insolvency as used in the 14th 
section of the act, is to be regarded as equivalent to bankruptcy. ib. 

Creditors to prevent the discharge of a voluntary bankrupt, must 
prove that he had property at the time of his application or near the 
time, and the fact of his having had property in years past is not suf- 
ficient to throw upon him the necessity of accounting for it, nor will 
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extravagance or dissipation prevent hisdischarge. In re Bailey, 5 L. 
Reporter, 320. 

Creditors must prove debts before they can oppose discharge of 
bankrupt “ of other persons in interest,” in the fourth section is meant 
those who could not prove their debts as creditors and excludes cre- 
ditors. In re King, 5 L. R. 320. Betts, J. 

A creditor of a bankrupt who holds collateral security for his debt, 
may in the discretion of the District Court, be permitted to take such 
collateral security at its value, to be ascertained under the direction 
of the Court, and prove his debt for the residue. In re Benjamin B. 
Grant et al, 5 L. R. 303. Story J. 

Or the District Court may order such security to be sold, or may as- 
certain its value by an appraisement, or in any other mode satisfactory 
to the Court, or may allow the creditor to take it at its full nominal 
value. Ib. 

The Circuit Court has no authority to entertain questions in bank- 
ruptcy, adjourned from the District Court, unless they are distinctly 
raised. 

Any person engaged in business, requiring the purchase of articles 
to be sold again, either in the same or in an improved state, must be 
regarded “as using the trade of merchandize” within the intent of 
the Bankrupt Law. David Wakeman vs. Rufus Hays, 5 L. R. 309. 

If a trader willingly procures himself to be arrested or his goods 
to be attached, it is an act of bankruptcy, although such attachment 
was not fraudulent on his part. ib. 

The term fraudulent conveyance as used in the Bankrupt act, does 
not necessarily imply moral turpitude, but is satisfied with a fraud in 
law, counteracting the policy of the act, and preventing a general 
distribution of his property among the creditors of the bankrupt. ib. 

A conveyance or assignment by a creditor of all his property to 
secure a preference to particuler creditors, is of itself, a fraud upon 
the act of Congress, and an act of bankruptcy. ib 

Where a debtor being deeply embarrassed and pressed for security 
by a creditor, executed to certain family connections, yr) oe 
and assigments of all his property, it was he/d to be an act of bank- 
ruptcy, although there was no evidence that the debtor had, at the 
time, any intention of applying for the benefit of the Bankrupt act. ib. 

The President, Cashier, Treasurer, or other officers of a corpora- 
tion, who undertake to make proof of debts due to the corporation, 
in accordance with the fifth section of the Bankrupt act, must receive 
a special appointment for that purpose. Albany Exchange Bank 
vs. Johnson et al, 5 L. R. 313. Conkling J. 

Whether a petition in invitum, in behalf of a corporation, can pro- 
perly be received without proof that the person by whom it is signed 
and verified, are in fact the authorized agents of the corporation, 
query. 

By the terms of the fourteenth section of the Bankrupt act, partners 
in trade cannot be decreed bankrupt in invitum, on the ground of 
insolvency aloue. ib. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


In Bankruptcy—Present his Hon. Judge Conkling. Decision. W. H. 
& FE. Van Kleeck vs. Ira L. Thurber. 


It seems that the clause in the first section of the Bankrupt act which makes it an act of 
bankruptcy for a debtor to ‘* willingly or fraudulently procure himself to be arrested”’ ex- 
tend to the case of a debtor, who in the State of New York, willingly or fraudulently 
procures himself to be arrested by a creditor, although he is not arrested ; the laws of the 
State forbidding arrests in action founded on contract. 

To render an act of preference an act of bankruptcy, it is not necessary that it should 
be shown to have been spontaneous. 

A petition by a creditor for a decree of bankruptcy against his debtor, will not be dis- 
missed on the ground that a suit at law has been commenced and prosecuted to judgment 
by the petitioning creditor against the debtor since the filing of the petition. 


The petition in this case charged the respondent who was a retail 
merchant, with having on the 27th day of June last, in contemplation 
of bankruptcy, confessed a judgment to Isaiah Thurber, for $1236 56, 
besides cost, for the purpose of giving him a preference or priority 
over the other creditors of the respondent. 

The answer of the respondent set forth that a suit had been com- 

menced against him by the said Isaiah Thurber, and that having no 
defence to the action he had given a plea of confession: but he de- 
nied that by so doing he had acted in contravention of the Bankrupt 
act. Depositions had thereupon been taken, by which it appeared 
that on being pressed for payment by the petitioning creditors, to 
whom he owed about $1400, and who resided in New York, he 
went from his residence in the county of Owego to Utica, where his 
father resided, and put up at his father’s house. ‘That while there a 
suit was instituted against him, and that on the same day he gave a 
= of confession comprising a debt owing by him to his brother-in- 
aw, as well as the debt which he owed to his father; and containing 
a judgment at any time after the entry thereof. The judgment in 
question was entered on the same day. Many circumstances were 
shown tending strongly to prove that the suit was instituted with the 
full knowledge and consent of the respondent, and was in fact a con- 
certed proceeding between his father and brother-in-law on the one 
side, and himself on the other. It appeared also that on the first day 
of August, and a few days after this petition was filed, a suit was 
commenced by the petitioners against the respondent for the debt set 
forth in their petition, in which suit a judgment had been obtained, 
on which a fiert facias had been issued. But in the mean time all 
the respondent’s property which was subject to execution had been 
sold on an execution issued on the judgment above mentioned in 
favour of the respondent’s father and brother-in-law, and the proceeds 
fell short of satisfying the judgment. It wasclear from the evidence 
that at the time the respondent confessed this judgment he had no 
well founded hope of being able to continue his business, and he soon 
afterwards, in fact, abandoned it. 

Doolittle, for the petitioning creditors. Beardsley, for the respondent. 

Conxine J. The prayer of the petition has been zealously and 
ably resisted by the counsel for the respondent, on the grounds, 1. 
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That the mere confession of a judgment to a bona fide creditor, even 
though done in contemplation of bankruptcy, and for the purpose of 
securing a preference or priority to such creditors, was not an act of 
bankruptcy : : 2. That the act charged against the respondent in the 
present case was not voluntary, and that “for this reason it did not 
constitute an act of bankruptcy: and 3. That the petitioning creditors 
having proceeded at law aguinst the respondent after filing their petition 
in this Court, had thereby forfeited their right further to prosecute their 
petition, and that upon this ground the petition ought tobe dismissed. 

The first section of the Jankrupt act of 1841, declares that certain 
descriptions of persons, under certain specified circumstances, may 
be compulsorily declared bankrupt, whenever 2ny such person “shall 
depart from the State, District, or Territory, of which he is an in- 
habitant, with intent to defraud his creditors; or shall conceal him- 
self to avoid being arrested ; or shall willingly or fraudulently procure 
himself to be arrested, or his goods and chattels, lands, or tenements, 
to be attached, distrained, sequestered, or taken in execution; or 
shall remove his goods, chattels, and effects, or conceal them to pre- 
vent their being levied upon, or taken in execution, or by any other 
process; or make a fraudulent conveyance, assignment, sale, gift, or 

other transfer of his lands, tenements, goods or ‘chattels, credits, or 
evidences of debt.” 

I agree with the respondent’s counsel that no person can lawfully be 
declared a bankrupt in invitwm, who is not proved to have committed 
some one of the acts above described. I fully acquit the respondent 
of any intention which independently of the Bankrupt law could be 
pronounced fraudulent. Fearing that he should be unable to pay all 
that he owed, it was natural, and may not have been immoral for 
him to desire to secure his relatives in preference to his other cre- 
ditors. But it appeared to me entirely clear on the argument, and a 
deliberate examination of the evidence since has only strengthened 
my conviction, that the suit in which the plea of confession was 
given, was commenced with his knowledge and assent, express or 
implied, and in consequence of the information which he voluntarily 
communicated to his father for the express purpose of having mea- 
sures taken for ao se roi It is unnecessary to refer more par- 
ticularly to the circumstances attending the transaction, They all 
point to one conclusion an nd afford no e olour for any other. Did not 
the respondent then “ willingly procure himself to be arrested,” ac- 
cording to the just import of this clause in the Bankrupt act? It is 
true there was actual arrest. ‘The suit was commenced by the ser- 
vice of a declaration, without any antecedent process. This mode 
of instituting suits is authorized by the laws of this State, and is the 
mode as I understand, now usually resorted to. The service of a 
declaration is just as effectual for the purpose of bringing the de- 
fendant into Court, and enabling the plaintiff to obtain a “judgment 
against him, as the service of a capias generally was. The action in 
this case being founded on contract, the laws of New York moreover 
forbade the arrest of the defendant. If then the defendant willingly 
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or fraudulently procured the suit to be commenced, and he not do 
precisely what is meant by the phrase in the Bankrupt act, “ wil- 
lingly or fraudulently procure himself to be arrested?” It cannot 
be doubted that this clause embraces arrests on mesne process, if in- 
deed it does not relate exclusively to such arrests. But the fact that 
such arrests cannot be made in this State, is but the accidental eflect 
of recent local legislation. In most of the other States it is otherwise. 
To say, therefore, that if a debtor procures a suit to be commenced 
against him in a State where this can only be done by an arrest, is 
an act of bankruptcy; and that to do this in a State where no arrest 
can lawfully be made, is not—would be to make a wide distinction 
between acts, in all other respects, in substance and effect, identical ; 
and, what is of the last importance to consider, would moreover, in 
a most essential particular, destroy the uniformity of the Bankrupt 
act. It was insisted that this part of the act ought to be strictly 
construed. This may be admitted: but it will not thence follow 
that the obvious intention of the Legislature is to be disregarded, 
even though the words of the act, literally interpreted, may fall short, 
in significancy of what they were clearly intended to import. It is 
worthy of remark, moreover, that the clause in question appears to 
have been copied verbatim from the English act, 1 J. 1 c. 15 sec. 2. 
In England, it was literally significant of all that was intended ; and 
the reasonable presumption is that Congress designed to use it in 
the like comprehensive sense, though it was probably adopted without 
adverting to the fact that in this State there could in general be no 
arrest of the person of the defendant in a suit against him for the re- 
covery of adebt. I am strongly inclined to the opinion, therefore, 
that in order to effectuate the evident intention of the Legislature, 
and to render the Bankrupt act “ uniform” in its effect, the ‘clause in 
question ought in this State to be so construed as to embrace the in- 
stitution of a suit by the procurement of the debtor, in the mode and 
form prescribed by the local law, although this law does not permit 
an actual arrest. But there is another ground on which so far as 
the objection now under consideration is concerned, | am of the opi- 
nion that the respondent may be adjudged to have rendered himself 
amenable under the act. I did not understand his counsel to deny 
that the first and second clauses of the second section of the act were 
to be considered as explanatory of that part of the first section which 
I have already quoted, nor that the act of preference therein specified 
were acts of bankruptcy. Such is the view now taken of these 
clauses by the national Courts, so far as | am informed, and in this 
light they seem to have been viewed especially by Mr. Justice 
Thompson in the case of Wakeman & Hoyt, Law Reporter for No- 
vember, p. 309. This first clause is as follows: “ That all future pay- 
ment, securities, conveyances, or transfers of property, or agreements 
made or given by any bankrupt, in contemplation of bankruptcy, 
and for the purpose of giving any creditor, endorser or surety, or 
other persons, any preference or priority over the general creditors 
of such bankrupts—shall be deemed utterly void, and a fraud upon this 
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act.” Now I think nothing can be clearer than that the intention 
here was to forbid the giving of preferences in contemplation of 
bankruptcy of every form. ‘The studious enumeration upon par- 
ticular modes of doing so, is sufficiently indicative of this intention, 
to say nothing of the improbability and inconsistency of a different 
intention. It would have been very remarkable therefore, if, after 
all, the Legislature had failed to use words which by fair interpretation, 
would embrace so common and so effectual a mode of giving pre- 
ferences as that of voluntarily conferring judgment. And yet, the 
counsel for the respondent strenuously insisted that this was a case 
not provided for. He denied that a judgment was a “ security ;” 
and especially that it was so in the present case, because the defendant 
had no dands on which it could become a lien. If he had no lands, 
it was an accidental fact which may have rendered the security less 
effectual; but which in my judgment can have no influence upon the 
decision of the case. Nor have I any doubt that a judgment is to be 
deemed a security within the act; and especially where, as in this 
case, defendant by the express stipulations surren¢ers his legal right 
to a stay of execution. The judgment was given and obtained for 
the sole and avowed purpose of securing a priority, and has been 
effectively used for this purpose, by the sale on execution of all the pro- 
perty of the defendant subject to execution, and by having been made the 
foundation of a creditor’s bill to reach the defendant’s rights in action. 

2. But it is insisted that the security was not voluntarily given. I 
think the evidence fully warrants the opposite conclusion. The fact 
that within a few days after the respondent had made an appointment 
by correspondence with the petitioning creditorse to meet them for 
the purpose, if possible, of effecting some satisfactory arrangement with 
them relative to the debt he owed them, he went to the residence of 
his father and communicated his situation to him and his brother-in- 
law—taken in connection with the incidents which followed—goes 
far to stamp him with the character of an original and voluntary 
actor in the whole transaction. It is said that a man who is sued for 
a debt which he really owes may lawfully give a cognovit, because 
in such a case he would be presumed to have acted, not voluntarily, 
but under the coercion of a suit, and for the purpose of saving costs. 
This may perhaps be admitted in reference to a suit commenced 
against the will of the defendant; though even in such a case, if it 
should appear that other creditors were prosecuting their claims 
simultaneously, there would be strong ground for holding that the 
debter had no right thus to lend his aid to the one creditor in his 
effort to obtain a priority over the others. I repeat, however, that I 
consider the conclusion from the evidence to be irresistable, that the 
giving of the cognovit was but a part of one of the same transactions, 
to which the respondent is to be considered as having virtually been 
a party. In substance and legal effect, I deem it exactly equivalent 
to the execution by the respondent of a bond and warrant of attorney ; 
and indeed it is not to be doubted, from the evidence in the case, 
that if the legal gentleman employed by the plaintiff, had advised this 
latter course, it would have been adopted. 
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But it is necessary in order to bring an act of preference within 
the first clause of the second section of the Bankrupt act, that the 
preference should appear to have been given voluntarily, or in other 
words, without threat, or solicitation on the part of the creditor ? 
This is a very important question; because if this otherwise highly 
salutary provision is to be thus limited by construction, it is clear, I 
think, that the facility with which it may be evaded, is likely to 
render it little better than a dead letter. It is important to remark 
that the decisions in the English Courts upon this point, which are 
supposed by the counsel for the respondent to aflord countenance to 
the objection [ am now considering, are not founded on any express 
provision in the English Bankrupt acts, forbidding preferences, and 
declaring them fraudulent; like that in the American act; but that 
the doctrine established by these decisions has been deducted by the 
Courts from the general spirit and design of the Bankrupt laws. It 
was natural therefore, and in accordance with the cautious and 
commendable spirit which so strongly characterises the adjudications 
of the English Courts, that they should limit this doctrine in the 
manner they have done: though even in England his limitation is 
subject to very material exceptions and qualifications. [See amongst 
other cases, Thornton vs. Hargreaves, 7 East, 544; Linton vs. Bart- 
lett, 3 Wils. 47, Cowper, 124.] But Congress, in expressly adopting 
the general principle, condemnatory of preferences, have not thought 
proper, in terms at least, thus to limit it; and my opinion from the 
beginning has been, that the provision as it stands, ought to be lite- 
rally interpreted. I have nevertheless felt trammelled by the course 
of decision in the English Courts to which I have referred; and while 
upon the one hand I have hesitated to disregard them, on the other 
hand, I have been careful not to adopt them as a rule of decision— 
thus leaving the question open in this Court for further and more 
mature consideration. I am at length however, happily relieved in 
a great measure, from the responsibility of deciding it. In the case 
of Wakeman vs. Hoyt, already cited, it expressly appears from the 
report, that the security, the giving of which was charged as an act 
of unlaful preference, was given at the pressing instance of the cre- 
ditors by whom it was received—and this circumstance appears to 
have been considered immaterial by Mr. Justice Thompson, who de- 
cided that the giving of the security in question was an act of bank- 
ruptey. And in the case of Arnold and others, vs. Maynard, (Law 
Reporter for November, p. 296,) the precise question now under 
consideration was one of the questions adjourned for final decision 
from the Districr Court to the Circuit Court for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts; and the decision of the latter Court was, that it makes no 
difference under our act, whether the preference imputed to the 
debtor as an act of bankruptcy was spontaneous on his part, or was 
induced by the request or demand of the creditor. 

3. It remains to inquire whether the petition ought to be dismissed 
on the ground that, a few days after it was filed, the petitioners com- 
menced a suit at law against the respondent and have prosecuted the 
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same tu juégment and execution. The only authority cited in support 
of this objection is that of ex parte Lewer, 1 Atk. 154. Upon looking 
at the report of the case, | find it consists only of the brief note 
read by the counsel at the argument, from, | believe, Eden on Bank- 
ruptcy. In that case it would appear that the petitioning creditor 
after suing out a commission of bankruptcy, had imprisoned his debtor 
in a suit at law brought to recover his debt; and the decision was 
that the debtor should be discharged from such imprisonment. But 
the Chancellor is reported to have said that if the petitioning creditor 
“ were to elect to proceed at law, the commission must be superced- 
ed ;” and it is upon this remark that the counsel for the respondent 
rested his objection. The foundation it will readily be seen is but a 
slender one. I have considered it my duty nevertheless to examine 
the point, and have become well satisfied that I have no right to dis- 
miss the petition on this ground. I have been able to find no instance 
in which this has ever been done; while I have met with several 
cases from which it is plainly inferable that no such practice exists 
in England. ‘The practice is, (as indeed was done in the very case 
relied on,) not to arrest the proceedings in bankruptcy, but to restrain 
the petitioning creditor, when necessary to prevent injustice, from 
proceeding at law. Thusin the case ex parte Bozannet, 1 Rose, 181, 
(see also 1 Henly on Bank. 114,) in which the petitioning creditor 
after suing out a commission of bankruptey took out execution against 
the debtor, and seized his goods, Lord Elden directed the goods to 
be restored. 

In Barnaby’s case, 1 Stra. 653, it was held that a creditor who 
had his execution, could not petition for a commission of bankruptcy, 
and the commission was superseded for this reason: but it was done 
exclusively on the ground that having the body of the debtor in 
execution is a satisfaction of the debt. In the case of Cohen vs. 
Cunningham, 8 T. R 123, even this decision was strongly questioned, 
and was supposed by the counsel for the plaintiff to have been over- 
ruled by Buchall’s case, 1 Atk. 143. The Court admitted that these 
cases were apparently contradictory ; but considering the doctrine 
of Barnaby’s case to be sound, endeavoured to reconcile the two 
cases by supposing that in Burchall’s case the debtor might possibly 
have been taken in execution after the commission was issued—thus 
conceding that in such case (which is evidently stronger than the 
present,) the commission could be sustained. It is clear, therefore, 
that this objection cannot prevail. 

Where the petitioning creditor chooses to resort to a collateral 
remedy by suit at law, from abundant caution, or from whatever 
other motive, doubtless the Court may, upon an application for that 
purpose, determine, according to the circumstances of the case, 
whether, and to what extent, he shall be allowed to prosecute it, and 
whether the costs incurred by him shall in the event of a decree of 
bankruptcy, be paid out of the estate of the bankrupt. 

A decree of bankruptcy must be entered. 
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